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THE PAST 


One of the most historic spots 
in America, Jefferson county has 
been blessed with many great peo- 
ple, great events and great accom- 
plishments. In the coat of arms 
designed for the county’s celebra- 
tion of its 150th birthday are pic- 
tured four points where historic 
epochs occurred. They are as shown 
in the center of the official Jeffer- 
son county Sesqui-Centennial seal 
top (left) the John Brown Fort, 
located at historic Harpers Ferry; 
Rumsey’s monument, (right) at 
Shepherdstown. And to the lower 
left is the stately and historic 
Jefferson county Court House, 
‘while to the lower right is Hare- 
wood, the home of Samuel Wash- 
ington, located a few miles north- 
west of Charles Town on the Mid- 
dleway Raad. 
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THE PRESENT 


Jefferson county, enjoying its 
150 years of progress promises a 
greater resurgence in urban and 
rural growth than it has ever ex- 
perienced before and the scenes 
surrounding the county’s official 
Sesqui-Centennial seal shows why. 
To the extreme top and in the 
center is the newest high school 
building erected in the county for 
Negro children. On the left is the 
new and modern Charles Town 
General Hospital, dedicated in 
1948. Shown above on the right is 
the Powhatan Brass and Iron 
Works, one of the oldest industries 
in the county. Below to the left 
is an aerial view of Blakeley, new 
homes settlement in Charles Town. 
On the lower right is the Charles 
Town Methodist Church’s new 
Sunday School building. 
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By Land, Water 
They CameTo 


Break Silence of 
Indian Paradise 


By DONALD R. RENTCH 


Things used to be pretty quiet in this section of the country. But that was more than 
centuries ago when falling leaves and the whoosh of the Indian arrows were about the 
only things that could be heard. That was before the early explorers stuck their heads 
over the summit of the Blue Ridge Mountains and gazed down upon the beautiful and now 
historic Shenandoah Valley. That was before John Lederer. a German by birth, and 
Louis Michelle, a Frenchman, invaded the present limits of Jefferson county and West 


Virginia. 


Yes,that was even before a portion of land was taken from Berkeley county in 


1801 and named Jefferson county after Thomas Jefferson who was then the President of 


the United States. 
THINGS NOT SO QUIET 


This year, with Jefferson county | 
counting its blessings of 150 years 
of history and progress with a gala | 
celebration, things are not so quiet. , 
Nor have they been very quiet 
since the white man first started 
treading upon the stomping 
grounds of the Indians. Because 
hardly had the sound of the Indian 
war drums died away when the 
drums and blasts of the Revolu- 
tionary War broke loose. Then fol- 
lowed the bombardments of the 
Civil War. And after the blood 
stains had dried from a land which 
ran red with it; and after the 
wounds of the wars had healed, it 
was the wheels of progress which 
took over the noise-making and it 
is this same noise which Jefferson 
countains are still hearing today. 

While for the most part the 
celebrating this year is emphasiz- 
ing the past, the people of Jeffer- | 
son county and this section in: 
general, are also looking forward! 
to a greater resurgence of both 
rural and urban growth than has 
ever been experienced in the past. 
And for those who will put on 
their “future” glasses there will be 
many interesting things to see. 

Whenever birthdays are observed 
it is only natural that compari- 
sons must be made. This year the 
spotlight will be cn comparisons of 
Jefferson county and this section 
150 years ago; 100 years ago; and 
50 years ago and the present day. 


Who came first to Jefferson 
county; when they came; and how 
they came is of course important. 
But of greater importance is the 
fact they did come, they saw and 
they conquered. They came with 
a thirst for land. They came to 
escape persecution. They came, the 
Germans from Pennsylvania; and 
the men of English descent from 
Tidewater, Virginia. They poured 
into the valley of Virginia first at 
Harpers Ferry, then at Shepherds- 
town; and they spread out over 
the land and possessed it and held 
itt 
BUILT FIRST HOME IN 1726 

It was as early as 1726 when the 
first cabin home was built in West 
Virginia by Morgan Morgan. And 


it was built in the vicinity of thc 


present village of Bunker Hill ir 
Berkeley county. Then in 1727 
some of the German explorers 
came across the Potomac River at 
the “Old Packhorse Ford,” located 
about a mile below the present 
town of Shepherdstown. 

Before long the explorers who 
had penetrated the vast wilderness 
of this section of the Shenandoah 


Valley, had done such a fine job, 


of telling of the wonderful re- 
sources the land had to offer, that 
inhabitants came thick and fast by 
both land and water. The infiux o1 
the pioneers was so heavy that by 
the time the 225 square miles of 
land was taken from Berkeley 
county and named Jefferson ccun- 
ty, there were some 19,713 people 
located in the area which then 
comprised what is now Berkeley, 
Jefferson and Morgan counties. 


con 


Since no census was taken at the 
time the county was formed i: 
1801, the true population could 
not be ascertained. It was assumed. 
however, that about one-third of 
the 1,500 white inhabitants of 
Berkeley county and one-half of 
the 3,600 Negro slaves in Berkeley | 
county were taken to form Jeffer- 
son county. On this basis then 
Jefferson county would have had 
a population of 500 white inhabi- 
tants and 1,800 Negro slaves when 
it became a county. 


The first accurate census figures 
taken in 1810 after Jefferson coun- 
ty was formed showed the county 
had a population of 11,851. During 
the next ten years the county 
showed slow, but steady, progress 
and by 1850 some 15,357 people 
were settled in the county, or more 
than six times the number when 
the county was formed. 

Then for the next 50 years the 
county didn’t gain much in popu- 
lation, only about 200. But it did 
show progress by every other yard- 
stick. It was during this period 
that more of the nation’s history 
was being heaped upon a county 
which was already rich in heritage. 
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WAS ONE OF LEADING 
COMMUNITIES 


Since Jefferson county from the 


Middleway, which was also 


time it was formed until the more ,;nown by the name of Smithfield 


recent years, was alw y 
hes teh ta tnin ays regarded ‘a century or more ago, | 
g area, with large the leading communities of 


‘farms and large orchards, little| 


was one of 
the 


county in the early days; and at 


thought was given to industrializa- | 5ne time it was reputed to be larger 


tion. And since industrialization 
did not get underway in the county 
on any sizeable scale until recent 
years, there has not been much of 
an influx of people into the county 
since the turn of the 20th century. 


HAS FARED WELL 


The 1950 census shows, how- 
ever, that the county has fared 
well in the past 50 years as there 
are now 17,151 people residing 
within its confines as against 
15,557 in 1901. Also an increase of 
389 people was shown in the coun- 
ty’s population figures during the 
past ten years. 

Naturally with the increase in, 
population there came an increase 
in the number of dwellings and 
other buildings erected in the 
county. Tne county now has a total 
of 4,893 dwellings as against the 
som2 500 that were in the county 
when it was formed. | 


Another interesting fact the 1950 
census revealed about Jefferson 
county was that farming has 
dropped off somewhat in the coun- 
ty during the past 10 years and 
industry and cattle-raising has 
been on the upgrade. The census 
figures for 1950 showed there are 
now only 768 farms in the county 
as against 859 ten years ago. 

Turning from the county in gen- 
eral to the various communities 
and towns therein, the census fig- 
ures show that Charles Town, 
which is the county seat, now has 
a population of 3.030 against the | 
715 souls it had in 1801; and the 
143 dwellings which it had 150 
years ago would only be a small | 
segment of the hundreds which 

| 


now lie within the town’s corpora- | 
tion limits. And instead of the two 
| meeting houses for worship which 
'the town had in 1801, there are 
now nearly a dozen modern, 
| churches. 


Ranson, now the second largest 
‘town in Jefferson county, with a 
| population of 1,433 people, wasn’t | 
even a community 150 years ago. 

Shepherdstown, the oldest town | 
in West Virginia, and the first one 
in Jefferson county, has a popula- 
tion today of 1,169, or just about | 
the same as in 1800. The town had 
180 homes then, but now it has 
nearly twice that number. , 

Harpers Ferry, the next largest 
town in the county, had nearly as 
many people in 1801 as it has 
today the 814 population figures 
as against 700 then do not paint 
the entire picture of the town be- 
‘cause a part of its population, plus 
other settlers who came into the 
valley, later went to make up the | 
town of Bolivar which now has a 
population of 640 people and which 
wasn’t even a settlement in 1801. 


than Charles Town, and other| 
towns in the county. In 1801 it 
contained 51 dwellings and 211 
souls. There were two meeting 
houses for worship; three stores, 
an apothecary shop, one distillery 
and numerous other businesses 
which made for a thriving com- 
munity. | 
While some of the communities 
of the county, or some sections of 
it, have not fared as well as others 
down through the years, here are 


some additional substantial evi- 
dences that the county in general 
has grown and prospered. 

In Charles Town alone the build- 
ing permits over the past ten years 
have been the largest in history. 
And during this period construc- 
tion was limited because of war- 
time needs. In 1801 there were not } 
more than a dozen churches in the | 
county, with about half of them 
being in Shepherdstown. Today 
there are nearly that many in 
Charles Town and Ranson alone. 

In 1801 there were no schools | 
in the county and today opportun- 
| ities for education are unlimited. 

A fairly recent comprehensive 
survey of business activity in Jeff- 
erson county showed that it main- 
tains a high position among the 
more than 3,000 counties of the 
United States. 

How well the people of Jefferson | 
/county have been faring in recent| 

/ years is shown by their effective 

buying income—the amount et 
able to them after the payment of 
rersonal taxes. With next earn- 
ings of $13,819 for the some 4,000 
families in the county, the average 
is $3,455 per family; and per in- 
dividual in the county the average 
is $892 after taxes have been de- 
ducted. Thus the county has kept 
| pace with the rest of the nation on 
net incomes. 

A recent survey DY “Sales Man- 


ing better an 
‘han peorle in many other areas | 
of the country. Jefferson county’s 
rotail food bill, in the meat mar- 
kets, vegetable stores and other 
shops, came to $1,907,000 in 1948. 
which was ecual to $123 per per- 
son. Tunis ability to spend more for 
food is definitely one of the chief 
indicators of better living stan- 
dard in the county. And higher 
living standards is certainly con- 
vincing evidence of progress and 
growth. 


(Editor’s note — The Jefferson 
Republican wishes to credit Col. 
Robert L. Bates and Virgil A. Lewis, 
author of History and Government | 
in West Virginia for supplying 
some of the information, especially 
statistics used in this story.) 


Ce 


News From 
Old Papers 


EDITOR’S CLASH 


“We expect that the farmer- 
editor of the FREE PRESS will at 
an early date, advise farmers not 


to kill all the bulls in the county, | 


| that they may utilize bull tongues 
for cultivating corn.””—FARMER’S 
ADVOCATE. 


Oh, no! We wil) not peach upon 
the sacred domain of Editor-Farm- 
er Morrow, lest we subject our- 
selves to the accusation of plowing 
with the Advocate’s heifer. 

* om * * 


Seven newspapers were pub- 
lished in Martinsburg at the date 
of Feb. 14, 1894. 

* * 


The Southern Press, 
Washington City, Oct. 4, 1851— 


Boston dateline): Daniel Web- 
ster is rumored to be very ill. 
(Sept. 30, New York dateline): 
Two more banks are turning down 
notes from banks in the interior 
of New York state. 


(San Francisco dateline): Sept. 
30.— Over fifty millions in gold 
have been taken out of California 
so far this year. 


* * 


Winchester Virginian, 
Aug. 6, 1851— 

The President of the United 
States is expected to reach Win- 
chester this (Wednesday) evening 
at about twenty minutes past Six. 
He will be received at Shannondale 
by the Mayor, Council and Com- 
mittee of Citizens, who will ac- 
company him in an extra train. 
President Fillmore, his family and 
Messrs. Stewart and Conrad will 


eee ot ener ye ar se _be conveyed from the depot to the 
peop fer: rhe -| hotel in two carriages. He will do 
d enjoying more food | no speaking 


The carriage shop of Mr. H. G. 
Good in which Mr. W. C. Feagans 
kept a retail meal and flour store, 
and Mr. C. W. Yountz a shoe- 
makers shop, at Summit Point, was 
destroyed by fire last Wednesday 
night.—Insured for $300. 
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What It Looked Like Before 


It Became Ranson !1n 1910 


Forty years ago efforts were evident to establish a new town beyond 
the northern limits of Charles Town. A sizeable settlement had 
grown up as the result of several industries being located in 
the area. An election was held to decide this issue on October LD; 
1910 and the qualified voters -vithin the bounds of the proposed 
town cast 69 ballots for inco. :orating the settlement as a town 
and two votes against the proposal. Application was then made 
to the Circuit Court of Jefferson county for a certificate of in- 
corporation and on October 18, a new town officially came into 
being in Jefferson county. And today that town which didn’t even 
exist a half century ago and which was named for Matthew 
Ranson, who built the Ranson Homestead, is now the second larg- 
est in the county, being topped in population only by Charles 
Town, the county seat. The above picture shows Ranson before 
it was Ranson. When this picture was taken May 13, 1899 by 
C. I. McClung, who was then a photographer in Charles Town, 
it was John Deering Farm Equipment day and they were making 
the best of it with this huge display. C. N. Coleman of Charles 
Town represented the Deering Company and Preston Hopkins 
was salesman for Mr. Coleman. The owners of the teams shown 
in the foreground were Will and Charles Engle, Jeff Bane, Charles 


W. Connor, Oscar Ramey, C. E. Quick, Isaac Ramey, William Mc- 
Sherry, George B. Hooff and Edward Winkler. Charles Engle, the 
only living member, is shown in the area in the white circle. 
Members of the band are Filmore Davis, Edward Henson, Thomas 
Baker, Harry Baker, Milton Slifer, Harry Middlekauff, John Har- 
rell, Jim Stinger and Bub Davis. Shown in the background are the 
former Crane House, now owned by Peter H. B. VanTol; the Wood- 
ward House, about the first one built in Ranson; The “Dunaway” 
House which was built by Bushrod Washington and the “Ranson 
Inn”. It was in this latter building that Mrs. Daisy W. Bush 
started teaching school in 1895. She taught there for 18 years. 
Wright Denny was principal of the school at that time. Also 
shown in the background of the picture is the Powhatan Hotel, 
which was built in 1891. It was built as a hotel, but later was used 
as a girls school under the name of “Powhatan College.” Later it 
was bought by the Episcopal Diocese and used as a girls’ school 
under the name of St. Hilda’s Hall. Then 15 years ago the building 
burned and now the new and modern Charles Town General Hos- 
pital occupies the site. The above picture is the property of Phillip 
Perks, Sr., Charles Town. 
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Learning 


Came Before 


Ambitions For 


Jefferson County 


By DONALD R. RENTCH 


Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Virginia, in his re- 
port on the condition of the Colony in 1671, said “Thank 
God, there are no free schools or printing presses, and I 
hope there will be none for the next hundred years, for 
learning has brought disobedience and heresy and sects 
into the world and printing has divulged these and other 


libels.” 


Of course Berkeley spoke of free schools and although 
the hope he expressed was fully realized, because it was 120 


years after his utterance before | 


Virginia enacted a law for a public 
school system, not all free men 
living in this new iound country, 
, felt the way Berkeley did about 
! free schools and printing presses. 
To understand the origin and 
development of education in Jeff- 
erson county and West Virginia, it 
is first necessary to examine the 
records of Virginia before the for- 
mation of Jefferson county and 
West Virginia.' 


LIMITED CONTROL OF 
EDUCATION | 


In the early days of the settle- 
ment of this country except in the 
certification of common _ school 
teachers, the government of Colo- 
nial Virginia limited its control of 
education to certain requirements 
respecting poor orphans and indi- 
gent children. To owners of large 
estates this was not objectionable 
writes Charles H. Ambler in his 
History of Education in West Vir- 
ginia, as most owners of those 
large estates were educated gen- 


‘rhe people of Jefferson county 
‘being pioneers in just about every 
field of endeavor, also took the 
lead in the development and fur- 
thering of education among its 
peoples. 


SCHOOLS CQME > 
BEFORE COUNTY 


There were a, number of schools 
in Jefferson county even before it 
became a county. Especially was 
this true about the Shepherds- 
town section. 

Charles Ambler in his “History 
of Education in West Virginia,” re- 
ports that the first school in Jeff- 
erson county may have been the 
“English” school kept by Robert 


Cochburn in 1762. Or it may have- 


been a German school active at 
the same time under an unknown 
teacher. Eee 
After a lapse of 200 years it is 
very: difficult to determine accur- 
ately just when the first school was 
opened in what is now Jefferson 
county because the written records 
often disagree on many details. 


In April 1792, Moses Hoge 
opened a school in Shepherdstown 
for the purpose of teaching Latin, 
Greek and the English languages 
and some of the most useful 
branches of Science. And Moses 
Hoge seemed’ to be the most ef- 
fective teacher in developing Shep- 
herdstown into an educational 
center of the time. 

With this background it would 
be logical to assume, and nothing 
can be found to the contrary, that 
the Shepherdstown Academy, 
which was incorporated by an act 
of the general assembly of Janu- 
ary 3, 1814, was the first, or at least 
one of the first schools in Jeffer- 
son county. 

This meant that the Academy 
had been operating for more than 
20 years before it was incorporated 
as such with the following as trus- 
tees: Lewis Mayer, John Mathews, 
James Brown, John Baker, Daniel 


, tlpmen, ambitious for their. chil- It is, however, known that Shep- | 


dren and for the society then in 
the process of building. In the ab- 
sence of villages and towns such 
as maintained community schools 
‘in. New England, Virginia planters 
were compelled to use private tu- 
tors on the youth. 

For the most part these early tu- 

_ tors were English and Scots who 
‘were well prepared scholastically 
land some of them became so en- 
grossed in their teaching they gave 
their lives to it; And it was through 
‘them that many private schools 
| were established and later devel- 
oped into common schools and in 
some cases academies. 

It was along. these lines that ed- 
ucation in Jefferson county took 
hold and grew down through the 
years. 


herdstown and the surrounding | 
sections of Jefferson and Berkeley | 
counties had its classical acade- | 
mies and later its female seminar- 
ies from time immemorial. 

Following the Revolutionary War 
Abraham Shepherd made frequent 
mention of an academy in Shep- 
herdstown, and the Rev. Stubbs 
was' teaching in it in 1787. 
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Bedinger, Daniel Buckles, Van) 
Bennett, Van Rutherford, Walter 
B. Selby, Thomas Van Swearingen, 
Thomas Toole, John Briscoe, Jr.,| 
Aaron Jewett and Robert Worth- 
ington. 


CHARLES TOWN 
ACADEMY OPENED 


Another section of Jefferson 
county—Charles Town—not to be 
outdone by Shepherdstown, started 
a movement in 1795 for a Charles 
Town Academy. And with 81 con- 
tributors whose gifts totalled 514 

| pounds and 18 shillings, the school 
was opened. 

The primary purpose of the 
Academy was to provide a semi- 
nary learning for instruction in 
Latin, Greek, but in case of de- 
mand, it might be expanded to in- 
clude English, French, geography, 
astronomy, criticism, mathematics 
and natural and moral philosophy. 

The first trustees of the Acad- 
emy were: Phillip Pendleton, Gab- 
riel Nourse, Thomas Griggs, Thom- 

‘as Rutherford, Sr., Christopher 
Collins, George Steptoe Washing- 
‘ton, George Hite, Ferdinando Fair- 
fax, George North, Edward Tiffin, 
Alexander White, and William 
Hill. But the act of incorporation 
substituted Elisha, Boyd, John Dix- | 
on and Samuel Washington for 
Philip Pendleton, Christopher Col- 
lins and George Steptoe Wash- 
ington. 

The Academy featured its pro- 
gram with a declaration of inten- 
tion to educate poor children free 
of cost and then it began its first 
session in 1798 under the princi- 
palship of William Hill, one of the 
trustees. 

This Academy continued to offer 
‘instruction without interruption 
until 1905. In 1910 the building was 
sold to the Charles Town District 
Board of Education and on this 


site now stands the Charles Town | 


Graded School. 

Things changed in those days 
i with progress just as they do to- 
| day, and early in the nineteenth 
‘century the people of Jefferson 
county, pioneers in every respect, 
began thinking about free schools 
for their children almost before 
the ink had dried on a statute en- 
acted by the legislature providing 
a free school law for those coun- 
ties that chose to adopt it. 

Once again it was Jefferson 
county’s people that took the lead 
in pioneering something new in 
West Virginia. And so today the 
county can rightfully clainr the 
distinction of being the first to es- 


tablish free schools in West Vir-, 


ginia. 
FIRST FREE SCHOOL 


It was only a matter of about a 
year or so, history not being too 


accurate on dates, that the first 


free school in Jefferson county 
and West Virginia was located on 
the Grove Hinkle farm on the Har- 


pers Ferry Pike a short distance 


from Halltown. Mrs. Mary T. Mil- 
ler reports this school was built in 
1847, or only a year after the act 
was passed permitting free schools 
in West Virginia. 


Robert H. Duke was the firs 


teacher of the school and William | 
Rider was the last. Mrs. Miller also | 


reports that the school was de- 
stroyed ty c2nnon fire from Mary- 
land Heights duriug the Civil War. 
Today only the skeleton frame- 
work of the huge stone walls still 
remain. 

Millard K. Bushong reports in 


his history of Jefferson county, : 


that John Yates of Walnut Grove, 


near Flowing Springs, was instru- 
mental in starting the first free | 


school in Jefferson county and 
West Virginia, and it was located 
on the Lemen farm near Shep- 
herdstown. 

Within the next 15 years prog- 
ress in education and the educa- 
tional facilities in Jefferson coun- 
ty kept pace with the fast prog- 


_ressing commercial and business 


matters and by December 1848 
there were 27 free schools in 
the county. Twenty-three of the 
schools had a total enrollment of 


1,100 students. Seven of the 23 
teachers in the county’s schools 
received $300 per year salary and 
sixteen others received $275. 

The branches of learning being 
taught in the schools were read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
spelling and geography. 

Like everything else, education 
continued to show progress in Jeff- 
erson county until the Civil War 
and then the county’s school sys- 
tem fell into a deplorable condi- 
tion according to a report made in 
1867 to the State Superintendent 
of Schools by Joseph Barry, county 
superintendent. Barry complained 
there was too great a disproportion 
between the amount collected and 
that spent by the state in the} 
county. Barry also pointed out in| 
his report that another difficulty , 
was the fact that any person par- 
ticipating in the school’s affairs 
was excluded by law unless he 
could take an oath that he had 
never been disloyal. As there were 
whole districts in the county where 


scarcely a person could take this , 


oath and where no radical teacher 
would dare to appear, schools could 
not be organized. 


These troubles were apparently 
only aftermaths of the war and in| 
a sense growing pains, and by 1873 | 
the public school situation in the) 
county had greatly improved since 
the years following the Civil War. | 

Millard K. Bushong in his His- 
tory of Jefferson County reports 
that this was due largely to the 


efforts of William L. Wilson, who}! 


had been elected county superin- 
tendent of schools in 1871. Better 
teachers had been engaged, their 
salaries were being paid more 
promptly than before and the peo- 
ple as a whole had become more 
anxious for the improvement of 
public schools. 


AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE FOUNDED 


In 1874, under the influence of 
the then prominent Grangers, the 
Jefferson County Agricultural Col- 
lege was born and it was incorpor- 
ated by an act of the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature passed January 
19, 1875. It was to have been lo- 
cated at Leetown and to be under 


| the control of seven directors chos- 


en by the stockholders. But be- 
cause of the failure to sell enough 
stock, the opening of the school 
was postponed. 


' phenson Seminary”. 


A committee from the school 

and the Grangers went to Wash- 
ington in an effort to get Con- 
gressional aid, but this effort like- 
wise failed. In 1877, however, the 
| Grangers succeeded in having the 
| State Legislature pass a bill giving 
|/to the school such revenue as 
might come to the state in the 
future from the sale of public 
lands. 


Unfortunately for the school it 
was at this time that Daniel B. 
Lucas, one of the most influential 
backers was named to the Board 
of Regents of West Virginia Uni- 
| versity and he shifted his suoport 
to that institution, with the result 
the Jefferson County Agriculture 
‘College project collapsed. 

Meanwhile a good private schoo] | 
for girls had been opened in Char- | 
les Town. And in the Fall of 1882 
the Rev. Charles N. Campbell, a 
former teacher of the Charles 
Town Academy, conducted a 
boarding and day school in the. 
western part of the town, known: 
as Mt. Parvo Institute. It contin- | 
ued as such for about two years | 
and then was moved to a different | 
location in Charles Town and be- | 
came known as the “John Ste- | 


Stephensor 
had bequeathed land and money to 
the establishment of the institu- 
tion. The cGornerstone for this 
school building was laid June 12, 
1884 and the school operated until 
the Fall of 1917. During most of 

| this period the Seminary was un- 

| der the direction of Dr. Charles N 

Campbell. 


| FIRST CHARLES TOWN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


It was in 1893 that a large brick 
building which had been con- 
|| structed during the “boom” years 
‘| was sold to the Charles Town Dis- 
trict Board of Education to be used 
as a Charles Town public school. 

In the Fall of that same year 
Wright Denny of Amelia county, 
| Virginia was hired as principal 


| and he served in this capacity until 


his retirement in 1939. That school 
occupied the original building un- 
til 1912 when its present quarters 
were provided. 

At the ciose of the 19th Century 
there were 73 public schools in the 


|| county attended by 3,778 pupils. 


There was, however, another 1,730 
children of schoo! age who did not 
i attend school. 


' By this time the people of Jefi- 

erson had really become education 
‘conscious and additional efforts 
were put forth in all sections of 
the county towards the improve- 
ment and advancement of the 
county’s education facilities and 
system. 

Colonel R. L. Bates in writing 
on the Old Clip Academy which 
was in operation at Middleway for 
a period of five years gives a clear 
insight as to what was happening 
in the educational field in Jeffer- 
son county. 


‘ 
‘ 
' 


The teachers of the ‘“‘seventies,”’ 
“eighties” and “nineties’’ repre-_| 
sented a superior type both for 
culture and training Those of the 
“seventies” were Mr. Far Hayslett 
and Miss Ida Kearney. The Rev- 
erend Mr. George Long, of Luther- 
an faith, conducted a _ private 
school and his moral teachings 
left an impression upon the com- 
munity. The village (Middleway) 
public school teachers during the 
period of the “nineties” were 
Misses Catherine (Kate) Tan- 
quary, Edith Lloyd, Ruth Helen 
Bates, Julia Grantham and Mar- 
garet Fry. Prior to this time little 
thought had been given to public 
high school instruction. Private 
tutors and governesses had taught} 
Latin, French and Algebra to ad- 
vanced pupils, but this was mostly 
prior to the Civil War. During all 
of the periods mentioned there was 


no sharp line of distinction be- 


tween the grades as there is at | 


present. A pupil went to school un- 
til he or his parents thought he 
had sufficient education. The near- 
est high school was in Charles 
Town and that was about seven 
miles away from Middleway—the 
equivalent of fifty miles in this 
automotive age. The expense that 
would be incurred in sending chil- 
dren away to an academy (for 
these were hard times) was re- 
garded as prohibitive. Moreover, 
| parents realized the desirability of 
keeping children at home during 
their immaturity. 


The economic upset of the first 
and middle parts of the decade 
had impressed a lesson. No longer 
was one to rely too much on land 
for prestige, or even for a liveli- 
hood. The Bryan campaign and 
the Spanish-American War were 
extraverting influences. The latter, 
no less than the former, created 
much excitement. There was lavish 
giving, not of money but of sup- 
plies, to the suffering Cuban In- 
surrectos. The Battle of Manila 
Bay and Hobson’s exploit in sink- 
ing the Merrimac echoed through 
the countryside. Abraham Lincoln 
was slowly finding his way into the 
mind of the school child. Exclud- 
ing the Civil War, never had the 
inhabitants of Middleway been so 
interested in what was going on in 
the outside world. 


During the “nineties” the landed 
gentry maintained a dignity and 
pride which today would seem stiff 
and formal. Prestige and land were 
not to be separated. One was ad- 
judged a success in life in so far 
as he could add to his holdings in 
farm land and property. No title, 
emolument or perquisite could 
take the place of land. The panic 
of 1893, the plight of the land- 
Owner, at that time, and the threat 
| to the agriculturist of losing caste 
| produced a renaissance. A new or- 
der of things now loomed before 
the denizens of the community. 
Horizons were suddenly enlarged. 
A new Century brought a chal- 


; Studied at the University of Vir- 
‘ginia, was employed as the first 


It had been observed that man- 
ufacturing was displacing land in 
economic importance. The only ob- 
vious expedient for arighting what 
appeared to be a lost balance was 
to educate the youth. In deference 
to the changed outlook on life it 
was decided that Middleway 
should have a high school. A col- 
lege education was held before the 
eyes of adolescents as the surest 
way to maintain a place in the new 
order of things. It was proposed 
that a competent university man 
be employed under private aus- 
pices as principal of the high 
school. Rooms in the Masonic Hall 
were rented. For want of a better 
name, the school would be called 
Clip Academy. In the summer of 
1900, Robert B. S. Shackelford, Jr., 
of Albemarle County, Va., who had 


In about 1904 the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of West Virginia established 
a school in Jefferson county, buy- 
‘ing a tract of land on the east side 
of the Shenandoah River where 
they erected an industrial school 
for mountain children. At the 
present this school is operating un- 
der the more familiar name of the 
“Mountain Mission.” 


Although the county’s school sit- 
uation made a fast recovery from 
the Civil War during the last 25 
years of the nineteenth century, it 
was really not until after the start 
of the 20th century that the mod- 
ern improvements and real expan- 
sion came. 

Finally in the 1920’s the condi-_| 
tions in the schools of Charles 

| Town, Harpers Ferry and Shep- 
herdstown became so crowded that 
the Jefferson county board of edu-| 
cation had to take steps to rem-. 
-edy the situation and as a result | 
three new high schools were built 
in the county within a period of 
several years. And only several 
months ago a fourth new and 


' modern high school was completed 

in the county—the Page-Jackson 
High School which is located in, 
Charles Town. 

Today the old one-room schools 
are gone from Jefferson county, 
the last one to go was the Chest- 

i nut Hill school located on the Blue 
‘Ridge Mountain. Today the Blue 
Ridge school which has six grades 
and an enrollment of 170 students | 

| has replaced all the small schools | 
in the mountain section. 
When the county school unit | 
system was set up in West Virginia | 
some 14 years ago Mr. Isaac Bon- 
ham served as Jefferson county’s 
first Superintendent of Schools 
and after him came the late Henry 
M. Sydnor, who served for 13 
years, before resigning to accept a 
position at Austin College, Sher- 
,man, Texas. Named as his succes- 
{sor was T. A. Lowry, named in 
1948. He had been serving as prin- 
cipal of Charles Town High School 
since 1939 and prior to that had 


principal. The school was under 
Mr. Shackelford’s control for two 
years. He resigned to study medi- 
cine and subsequently became an 
officer in the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army. Reverend An- 
drew J. Willis, who was a native 
of Orange county, was assigned the 
duty of selecting the teachers. Mr. 
Shackelford was succeeded by Rob- 
ert Peachy Latane of Essex Coun- 
ty, Va. Mr. Latane had studied at 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and was an exceedingly brilliant 
mathematician. After one year of 
service he went into industrial 
work but died an untimely death 
from a fever. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Arthur Powell Gray of Am- 
herst county, Va. Mr. Gray had 
attended the University of Vir- 
ginia. After a tenure of two years | 
he resigned the principalship of | 
the school in order to study for | 
the Episcopal ministry. For many | 
years he was rector at West Point, 
Va. The school was in operation | 
for a period of five years. The 
name of the school had been 
changed in the meantime to Jeff- 
erson Academy. A scholarship was 
offered to the high standing pupil 
by Washington and Lee University 


. : ; h t Harpers Ferry High 
to which college it was accredited. es Pah six abt y S 
The roll of the Academy brings us Today the education facilities 


to the year, 1905: 


John Mitchell Willis, Andrew 
Hunter Willis, Margaret Somerville 
Willis, John Porter Lucas, Robert 
E. L. Strider, Margaret Shaull, 
John Murphy Shaull, John Clavert 
Murphy, William Seibert, George 
Seibert, Douglas Sampson, Char- 
lotte Barnes, Mary Joyce Lewis, ' 
John Fielding Lewis, Edward Dav- 
is, Edgar Kearnes, Albert Davis, 
Dorothy Throckmorton Thompson, 
Imogen Thompson, Lee Brown, 
Thomas Harrison, Clarence Earle 
Grantham, John Scott, Alexander 
Mason Evans, Margaret Howell 
Evans, Phebe May Rose Gilbert, 
Henry Americus Souder, Bruce 
Grubb, Clyde Grubb, Smith Hen-! 
shaw, Charles Calvin Henshaw, 


offered in Jefferson county and the 
number of persons associated with 
‘them in various capacities are a 
far cry from the days before there 
was a Jefferson county. Today also 
there are 3,550 students enrolled 
in the five high schools and 17 
elementary schools in the county 
in which 134 teachers and princi- 
pals are directing the educational 
destinies of the youth of the 
county. 


{Raymond Farnsworth, Wallace! 


Kuykendall, John E. Gilbert, Scol- 
lary Brierly, Margaret Shirley 


lenge. Bates, John Thomas Bates, Harry 


Keith Lloyd. 


_Howard Bates, Robert Lee Bates, 


| Progress! Yes, there—has~ been 
plenty of it and the people of Jeff- 
erson county can feel justly proud 
that they were among the pioneers 
of education in this great state 
and this great nation. And while| 
education has gone forward in the | 
county, state and nation, still there 
are many things yet to be done to 
improve the educational system. 
There is a long road ahead, but 


today there is a double force at 
work to help make the load and 
the road easier as the parents and 
teachers have teamed up for the 
welfare of the children. And with 
such a constructive force as the 
Parent-Teachers group that has 
been organized and is active, this 
‘terrific educational enterprise 
which is costing the taxpayers and 
the state so many millions of dol- 
lars a year is sure to show even 
‘greater progress in the years 
ahead. 


Although for the most part it ao destro ¥y cannon fire 

n th yed by cannon fi 

Ge the Civil War, shown above are parts of the walls rot 
e first free school erected in Jefferson county and West 


Virginia. i 
. ae eye: located on a rise near Halltown and was 


ot 


“ Ss ais Se 
CHARLES TOWN ACADEMY was organized in 1795. The 
front part of the Old Academy (above) was added by Capt. 
Wm. H. Kable about 1877. The building was torn down in 1912 
and the Charles Town Graded School (“Wright Denny’) was 
erected on the lot. 


| 


Jefferson Co. 
First To Get Free 


By DONALD R. RENTCH 

Jefferson county was first in so many things it has been 
a difficult task to remember and report all of them, but 
there is one first which the rural residents of Jefferson 
county should remember everyday the mail man drops past 
their home as it was in this historic county that the experi- 
nent with rural mail service was first tried and proved to 


be successful. 


It will be 55 years ago next month since this new service | 
to the nation’s rural people was born in Charles Town, and 


even today, after so many years! 
Charles Town and Jefferson coun- | 
ty is fortunate in that they still 
have two of the men who partici- 
pated in this historic experiment 
in their midst—Melvin T. Strider, 
prominent Charles Town business 
man; and Albert Vernon “Chick” 
Garney, also of Charles Town. 

The story of the first rural mail 
service reveals that a long drawr 
out, uphill batile was waged in 
Washington before the plan was 
actually given a trial on October 1, 
1896, at Charles Town. And today 
more than 29,000,000 residents 0: 
the United States receive this serv- 
ice. More than 32,000 rural mai’ 
carriers cover 1,425,860 miles o: 
roads to bring messages of all types 
to more than 7,000,000 homes. 

For some time previous to the 
inauguration of the service, rura! 
residents throughout the natior 
had been considering the possibil- 
ity and also feasibility of having 
mail delivered to their homes. 

The greatest objection to the 
idea was the cost of such service 
some arguing that it would be a 
great saving to the country people. 
and others arguing that the cost 
would be far greater than the serv- 
ice rendered. 

It was in 1892 that an organiza- 
tion openly endorsed rural free de- 
livery, and this came as the result 
of an address by Worthy Master 
J. H. Brigham before the 26th 
annual session of the National 
Grange at Concord, N. H., in which 
he declared that the grange fav- 
ored free delivery of mail to those 
who live outside the cities and 
villages. 

Later when grange leaders ap- 
peared before a Congressional 
committee to plead for rural mail 


delivery they were bluntly told| 


that the idea that the government 
should send a man with a horse 
and wagon up and down all the 


rural districts of America every |! 
day to collect and deliver mail was | 


so ridiculous if it were ever tried 
it would bankrupt the government. 


Agitation for the plan continued 
to increase, however, despite the 
government’s refusal to try it out, 
and on January 5, 1892, James O’- 
Donnell, Congressman from Mich- 
igan, proposed the first bill for 
rural mail service in the House of 
Representatives. Although the 
measure failed of passage, he is 
nationally recognized as the “Fa- 
ther of Rural Mail Legislation.” 

A little more than a year later, 
on March 3, 1893, a bill which was 
introduced by Congressman Thom- 
as E. Watson, of Georgia, was 


made a law and $10,000 was ap-| 


propriated for experimental rural 
delivery. 

This sum, nor the $20,000 which 
was appropriated July 16, 1894, 
was not imemdiately used as the 
Postmaster General did not feel 
the total sum which had been ap- 
propriated was large enough for 
the purpose. 

During the second administra- 
tion of President Grover Cleveland, 
the $20,000 plus an additional $10,- 
000 was made available on June 
9, 1896. 

The Hon. William Lynne Wilson, 
a native of Charles Town, was 


- Postmaster General at the time, 


and when the money was made 
available he decided to try the ex- 
periment in his home county and 
town. 

It was October 1, that five rural 
routes were set-up in Jefferson 
county. Another was to have been 
established at the same time in 
Shepherdstown, but the postmaster 
there opposed it because he be- 
lieved it would not only take busi- 
ness from his office, but would also 
hit the town’s business. Conse- 
quently his office was not selected. 


jez 


Mail Service 


George H. Flagg, postmaster at 
the Charles Town office at that 
time assigned the job of working 
out the routes to be covered in the 
experimental trips, to Albert Vern- 
on Garney — better known as 
“Chick” Garney. 

Mr. Garney was serving as a 
clerk in the postoffice at the time, 
and he immediately began com- 
posing a list of all the county resi- 
dents who were interested in hav- 
ing mail delivered to their homes. 
While most of them jumped at the 


idea, some few refused to sign the 
list, and one particular incident 
which Mr. Garney has little trou- 
ble recalling was the man who re- 
fused the service because he said 
the mail trip to Charles Town is 
‘my only way of getting to town 
for a drink.” 


By the morning of October 1, | 


, 


Garney had the routes outlined, 
and there were five deliveries si- 
multaneously, all being made on 
horse back. 

Harry Gibson, Frank Young and 
John Lucas were the carriers start- 
ing out from Charles Town; Mel- 
vin T. Strider worked out of 
Uvilla; and I. K. Strider worked 
out of Halltown. These were the 
first three routes. 


Gibson was said to have started 
his route a few days before vhe 
official date of the establishment 
of the service, and consequently 
claims the distinction of being the 
first rural carrier in the United 
States. His original satchel used 
in carrying the mail is on exhibi- 
tion at the Postoffice Department | 
in Washington. Gibson resigned | 
his job when the routes were mo- | 
torized. 


Rural Residents Of 


His route on leaving Charles 
Town postoffice took him out the 
Leetown road to Brown’s Shop; 
thence backtracking to James 


Littleton’s Shop; thence north to 
George Moore’s corner; and east 
several miles to the Will Gibson 
farm. From there he went north 
to the Aglinby homestead; thence 
direct east to the Duffields road 
and to Flowing Springs. Here he 
retraced some of his route to the 
Warm Spring road, and then 
went to Shaffer’s Cross Roads; 
thence to the Shenandoah River 
road to Bloomery and to Me- 
chanicstown. From there he went 
east to Federal Hill; thence to 
the Keys Ferry road and re- 
turned to the Charles Town 
postoffice. 

Melvin Strider is still living and 
at present is in business in Charles 
Town. 

The postoffice in Charles Town | 
at the time of the establishment of 
the rural free delivery service was); 
jocated in the old Market House | 
building, one of four sites ziven to 
the town by Charles Washington, 
brother of George Washington, in 
whose honor the town of Charles 
Town was named. Washington is 


said to have built ““Happy Retreat’ |. 


or “Mordington” a short distance | 
from the town limits. The present 
court house occupies one of the 
sites and the new federal building 
another. 

In spite of the oposition which 
_continued even after the service 
Was tried, rural free delivery con- 
tinued. And the first complete 
county rural service was the next 


step and that came December 30, | 


i ‘YT nty, Maryland. | 
Fetes ae OCOD oe ‘ | Office under the administration of 


As the service was extended pos- 


tal receipts increased, the value of 
farm lands reached by rural free 
delivery was enhanced; roads tra- 
versed by rural carriers were im- 
proved, and consequently better 
prices were obtained for farm 
products as the farmers were then 
able to make daily contact with the 
market. Now the monotony of 
farm life has been broken through 
the receipt of letters and periodi- 
cals and also the opportunity im- 
proved to know what was happen- 
ing in the cities and towns 
throughout .the nation. 

During the 50 years it has been 
serving the pubiic, rural free de- 
livery has made great strides and 
today it is just as modern and up 


used to be covered on horseback 
are now served in modern auto- 
mobiles, or trucks and with a great 
Saving in time. 


THE PRICE OF CATTLE 

Fifty years ago—to be exact 
July 18, 1901—beef cattle sold on 
the Chicago market at $6.15 per 
hundred pounds. It was the high- 
est price ever known at that date. 
| At the Charles Town livestock 
market, Monday, Sept. 10, 1951, 
medium steers sold for $31.00 per 
hundred. 


ALBERT VERNON G 


The job of making up three of 
the first five rural free delivery 
routes in the nation was handled 
by Albert Vernon Garney, 69-year- 
old Charles Town man, who was 
working as a clerk in the Charles 
Town post office in 1896 when the 
system was put into operation. 

Garney went to work at the post 


President Harrison and stayed on 
the clerk’s job until after President 
Cleveland’s second administration. 
When official word was received at 


the Charles Town post office that | 


rural free delivery was to be tried 
out, Garney was given the job of 
contacting the farmers of the 
county to learn who, and how 
many, were interested in having 
their mail delivered to their homes. 
Many were opposed to it, while 
others jumped at the idea. After 
considerable work on Garney’s part 


_ Made Up Initial | 
Rural Routes 


a ree iemenrnisceeisesspensresgsransacsnrrmanvo= ke 


a petition carrying enough names’ 


was signed, and the job of compil- 
ing the routes was then started. 
Three routes were made up, run- 


/ning from the Charles Town post 


; ' office. 
to-date as other services rendered | 


the public. And the routes that | 


On resigning his job with the 
post office, Garney went to the 
Norfolk & Western Railway as a 
telegraph operator. 

He is the only man still living 
who was working at the post office 
when the rural delivery system was 
initiated. 

At present Garney is employed 
at the Charles Town Race Track 
and recently at Emery’s Bus Term- 
inal in Charles Town. 
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‘One Of Original 
Rural Carriers 


One of the five persons selected 
to inaugurate the first Rural Free 
Delivery Service in the nation was 
Melvin T. Strider, now a promi- 
nent civic leader and Charles Town 
business man. 

Mr. Strider, a native of Uvilla, 
Jefferson county, was a lad of only 
15 at the time the service was es- 
tablished on Oct. 1, 1896. He was | 
given the job of delivering the mail 
to rural residents in the Vicinity | 
of Uvilla, and served on this job ' 


for six years. Then he went to | 


Shenandoah Junction and served 
another five years, finally being 
brought into Charles Town to 
serve out of that iocation for an- 
other six years. His total period of 
service in delivering mail to resi- 
dents of various sections of Jeffer- 
son county is a little more than 
17 years. 

Mr. Strider, like the other four 
carriers, was given a salary of $200 
per year, and was placed under a 
$500 bond. 

His only means of carrying the 
mail was either on foot or by bi- 
cycle and often during the winter 
months most of the route had to 
be covered on foot as the roads 


| were impassable. When it was im- 


possible to get through by bicycle, 


| 


| 


Mr. Strider would take to walking | 


in order to get the mail through. 

His brother, Charles H. Strider. 
of near Charles Town, served as 
his substitute in case of illness. 

It was in 1919 that Mr. Strider 
finally resigned his rural delivery 
job and went into business in 
Charles Town with his father. On 
the death of his father he went 
into the furniture and undertaking 
business for himself, and which 
he conducts today. 

He is married and has one mar- . 
ried daughter—Mrs. Joseph Chris- 
tian. 


| Was Post 
Master General 


WILLIAM LYNE WILSON 


It was during the two-year aA 
of office of the Hon. William Lyne 


Wilson, prominent Democratic 
leader, who served as Postmaster 
General during the second admin- 
istration of President Grover 
Cleveland, that the Rural Free De- 
livery Service was put into opera- 
tion. And being a native of Charles 
Town, Mr. Wilson decided to try 
out the experiment in his own 
home town and county. 

Mr. Wilson, only child of Benja- 
man and Mary Lyne Wilson, was 
born near Middleway in Jefferson 
county, Virginia, (now West bite 
ginia), May 3, 1843. 

He moved to Charles Town with 
his mother shortly after the death 
of his father. He was tutored by 
private teachers and when he be- | 
came nine years old, entered Char- | 
les Town Academy. 

He attended the Academy for 
seven years and then in 1858 went. 
to Columbian College, Washington, | 
D. C., entering the junior class. | 
Two years later, at the age of 17, 


he was graduated with distinction | 


and was offered an assistant pro- 
fessorship. He declined the offer | 
and a few months later 
the University of Virginia with the 
intention of spending several years 


there. The war came and he en-; 


listed as a private in the Southern 
Army. The first year he served in 
the Infantry, and then joined 
Company B of the 12th Virginia 
Cavalry. He served with this outfit 
until the end of the war. On De- 
cember 20, 1862, he was taken 
prisoner and was imprisoned at 
Fort McHenry, but his confine- 
ment lasted only a few days. 
Following the war, the offer of 
assistant professorship at Colum- 
bian College was renewed and he 
accepted it. At the same time he 
enrolled in the Law School there 
and two years later was graduated. 
Prevented by the test-oath from 
practicing law in West Virginia, he 
continued with his professorship. 
On August 6, 1868, he was mar- 


‘canvass of his district for ( 
| and won out by a majority of eight 


| ister 


entered | 


tute; 


ried to Miss Nannie Huntington, 
daughter of Dr. A. J. Huntington, 
professor of Greek at Columbian 
College. 

In 1871 he resigned his profes- 
sorship at Columbian College and 
formed a partnership with his 
cousin, Captain George Baylor, 
practicing law in Charles Town. 
In August, 1874, Mr. Wilson was 
sent to the Congressional conven- 
tion at Piedmont as a delegate. 
He was made chairman of his 
county delegation. In 1880 he was 
chosen by the convention to be one 
of two delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention in Cincinnati, 
from his Congressional district. 

He was elected President of West 
Virginia University in June, 1882, 
and took over these duties on Sep- 
tember 6. Fourteen days later while 
attending a prayer-meeting at the 
Liitie Baptist Church in Morgan- 
town, he was called to the door and 
notified of his nomination to Con- 
egress. Election date was only three 
weeks away, but he made an active 
votes 


votes. He resigned as President of 


! the University March 4, 1883. In 


July, 1884, he was nominated for 
Congress and reelected by a plu- 
rality of more than 1,500 votes. 

Six times Mr Wilson was nomi- 
nated and elected to Congress. And 
then in 1892 he was made perma- 
nent chairman at the National 
Democratic Convention in Chicago, 
Ill., and he was the one to notify 
President Cleveland of his nomi- 
nation in a speech at Madison 
Square Garden. 

Mr. Wilson served as chairman 


'of the Ways and Means Commit- 
‘tee, and also as a member of the 
‘committee and numerous other 


Congressional committees. 

On the death of Mr. Gray, Min- 
to Mexico, he was widely 
mentioned for this post, but it was 
given to another. A few days after 
President Cleveland had given that 
appointment to another man, he 
sent for Mr. Wilson and offered 
him the post of Postmaster Gen- 
eral. He entered upon these duties 
April 3, 1895. 

He was elected president of 
Washington and Lee University on 
Feb. 11, 1897 and accepted the of- 


| fice. He surrendered his office as 


Postmaster General March 6, 1897. 

At the time of his death he was 
Regent of the Smithsonian Inti- 
member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Slater: and of the 
Peabody Funds; fellow of the 


| Royal Institution of England, and 


a member of many scientific and 
historical societies. Five universi- 
ties had conferred degrees upon 
him and five had offered him their 
presidencies. He died October 17, 
1900, and was buried at Charles 
Town. 
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Postmaster 
At Time 


: eel tinae H. FLAGG 

ostmaster at the Charles J 
Post Office at the time the hae 
Free Delivery system was put into 
operation Was George H. Flage 
prominent Jefferson county Demo- 
crat who served in that capacity 
during both terms of President 
Cleveland’s administration. Flagg 
Was Operating a large farm near 
Charles Town when appointed as 
postmaster on recommendation of 
William Lyne Wilson who was 
Congressman from this district at 
that time. Wilson was Postmaster 
General when Fiagg received his 
second appointment. 


Close Beside 
Potomac Waters 


Stands Stately 


Shepherd College 


By DONALD R. RENTCH = 


One of the main factors by which the citizens of hee 
community, state or country can, and usually are measured, 
is ‘the lengthened shadows and monumental] traditions ot 
their educational institutions because it is these which re- 
flect the imaginations, the real, the hopes, the aspirations 


and 
cratic people. | - 

Shepherd State Teachers Col- | 
lege, located close keside the Po- 
tomac waters in the charming old | 
and historic town of Shepherds- | 
town, is truly a perpetual monu- 
ment to such a group of far-sight- 
ed democratic people who once! 
trod the historic grasses of West 
Virginia’s first town. 

Like other good things in his- 
tory that camé about as the result 
of a dispute over an entirely dif- 
ferent matter, Shepherd College 
had its origin from a dispute over 
the location of the county seat of 
Jefferson county. 


COLLEGE CAME OUT 
OF DISPUTE 


It has many times been said and 
proven, that some good always 
comes out of everything regardless 
of how bad it might seem. And so 
from this dispute over the location 
of the county seat Shepherdstown 
gained a college. 

It was in October 6, 1859, or 
nearly one hundred years ago that 
the cornerstone for what later be- 
came Shepherd College was laid. 
When the building was first erect- 
ed, however, by Rezin D. Shepherd | 
on the legendary site of Fort Shep- 
herd of pre-Revolutionary War 
days, it was a community building, 
erected for community uses. 

Then when the West Virginia 
legislature passed an act on Janu- 
ary 26, 1865 moving the seat of 
Jefferson county from Charles 
Town to Shepherdstown, the com- 
munity building was taken over for 
use as a Court House and served 
this purpose until 1871. Then the 
West Virginia Legislature repealed 
acts of January 26, 1865 and Feb- 
ruary 1866, and restored the coun- 
ty seat to Charles Town. 

This left the huge structure built 
by Rezin for community use, and 
later enlarged for use as the court- 
house, a vacant building. 


determinations of a truly conscious group of demo- 


It was at this time tnat the 
country was going through a re- 
construction period following the 


Civil War and in the Shepherds- | 


town district it was felt that old 


| 
| 


Shepherdstown Academy which | 
was incorporated by an act of the 


General Assembly in January 1814, 
was serving the needs of the people 
of the town and section only to a 
limited extent. There was also a 


Shepherdstown Female Classical. 


School at the same time and the 
two functioned in close coopera- 
tion. Still the people felt that 
neither, or both, of these schools 
were satisfactory and besides they 
were experiencing great financial 
difficulty. In time both the Acad- 
emy and Female Classical School 
passed from the picture and so it 
was only natural for the people of 
Shepherdstown, or at least a group 
of them, to be interested in start- 
ing a classical and scientific school. 

Shepherdstown and the sur- 
rounding country had its classical 


- academies, its female seminaries, 


its boy’s schools and its girl’s 
schools from time immemorial, and 
iso the aspirations and determina- 
tions for furthering education in 


Shepherdstown and the section 


were there and ripe for develop- 
ment. , 

A group of the more farsighted , 
persons who were interested in ed- 
ucational advancement for state 
and national solidarity contacted 
Mr. Shepherd Brooks of Boston, 
Mass., a grandson of Rezin D. 
Shepherd for permission to use the 
vacant community building which | 
his grandfather had built, as a| 
classical and scientific school. | 


; ran, a graduate of Hampden-Syd- 


INSTITUTE ORGANIZED | 


He granted such permission and 
after a lease had been arranged the | 
“Classical and Scientific Institute” 
was organized in June 1871. 

‘A board of trustees headed by 
Dr. C. W. Andrews, rector of the. 
Episcopal Church in Shepherds- 
town, engaged Mr. Joseph McMur- 


ney College, to serve as the princi- | 
pal. Mr. McMurran had served as | 
principal of academies or private 
schools in Shepherdstown, in Ala- 
bama and in South Carolina and 
was well-qualified for the job. 
The board of trustees which also 
included George M. Beltzhoover as. 


|, gecretary-treasurer, Alex R. Bote- | 


2 1e¥; Henry Shepherd, C. T. Butler, | 


Davis Billmyer and Samuel Knott, 
also hired three teachers. 

Had not the Federal Supreme 
Court in 1870 left Jefferson and 
and Berkeley counties a part of 
West Virginia, the Institute might 
have continued to function indefi- 
| nitely as such. But for residents of 
thes2 counties this was an epoch- 
making decision, and a few oi 
them made the best of it. They 
were encouraged by the fact that 
the Democrats with a strong pro- 
Souchern element in co:nrnand, 
were then in control of the State 


launched a movement to convert 
the Classical and Scientific Insti- 
tute into a branch of the State 
Normal School. 

For that purpose this sam¢ 
group of trustees who had pio- 
neered the Institute had them- 
selves incorporated as “Shepherc 
College on January 12, 1872, ang 


government. And accordingly they ! 


the school was authorized to offe: | 


instruction’ in languages, arts and 
sciences. 

In keeping with the wishes of | 
these promoters of the school, the | 
West Virginia Legislature on Feb- | 
ruary 27, 1872, forty-five days after 
Shepherd College had been in- 
corporated and less than a year 
after the Institute had been or- 
ganized saw Shepherd College 
made a branch of the State Nor- 
mal School. 


BESET BY FINANCIAL 
DIFFICULTIES 


During the first five years the 
college was continually beset by 
financial difficulties. The State of 
West Virginia was also in its in- 
fancy and the Legislature’ was 
somewhat negligent in appropriat- 
ing funds for the school’s opera- 
tion. Then too, when the Legis- 
lature established a branch of the 
State Normal School at Shepherd 
College, it did so with the proviso 
that the said building and lot on 


which it was erected should be' 


fitted up in a suitable manner for 
the purpose of such a school and 
conveyed in fee or for a term of 
years not less than ten, assigned or 
original, free of charge to the State 
for such fitting up upon occupancy. 
The interested parties were unable 
to comply with these requirements 
and in 1872 the work of the college 
was continued under direction of 
its board of trustees. 

So it was that it was not until | 
April 12, 1873 actually that the; 
college was placed under the juris- | 
diction and control of the Regents | 
of the State Normal School. 

Because it was aiready a func- 
tioning institution, Shepherd Col- 
lege began its normal school phase 
with a larger enrollment—145— 
than any of the cther state Normal 
Schools. And also unlike any of the 
other Normal Schools, it had a 
graduating class the first year, the 
first commencement being held 
June 26, 1874, with 21 graduates 
receiving certificates. 

The first curriculum of the nor- 
mal department consisted largely 
of spelling, reading, defining, his- 


tory, bookkeeping, geography, Eng- | 
lish grammar, and the theory of! 
art teaching. In the academic de- ' 


partment the courses were more 
difficult, such as Latin grammar, 
Greek grammar, algebra, geome- 
try, and physical geography, with 
French and German as optional 
subjects. 

During the early years the col- 
lege was continually beset by fi- 

‘nancial difficulties and there were 

times had it not been for the gen- 
erous contributions from the 
townspeople and from small tui- 
tion fees collected, the college 
could not have made it. From time 
to time Mr. McMurran extended 
financial assistance from his own 
personal income, and one time the 
teachers waited a whole year for 
their salaries. 

It was also in 1874 that the first 
Shepherd College catalogue was 
published. 

Then in 1875 the enrollment 
jumped to 160, but thereafter it 
declined rapidly largely because of 
the failure of the legislature to 

| make an appropriation for salaries. 


As a matter of fact the enrollment 
fell to 55 for 1879-80, the low water 
mark. 

During the next fourteen years 
‘the enrollment ranged from 55 to 


99 and it was only slightly above 
the 100 mark at the turn of the 
century. 


SERVED AS CHALLENGE 


These declining fortunes, how- 
ever, served as a challenge to a 
college Alumni Association which 
was organized in June 1877, and 
also to other interested individuals. 


In 1883 Professor McMurran re- 
‘tired and accepted a position on 
the board of Trustees and Profes- 
sor D. D. Pendleton served as prin- 
cipal from 1883 until 1886 during 
which time the college continued 
to prosper. 

Then in 1886 when Mr. T. J. 
Woofter became principal he re- 
vised the curricula and effected an 
equivalency between preparatory 
courses of West Virginia University 
and Shepherd College. 

In 1888 Mr. Asa Bush was ap- 
pointed principal and he added 
several new courses in the cultural 
arts division and new impetus was 
given the scientific studies. The 
following year a second building 
was added to the college through 
the generosity of Mrs. Kate Rey- 
nolds, for whom the building was 
later named. 

In 1892 E. Mode Vale took over 
the administration of the college 
and he immediately launched a 
campaign for the extension of fa- 
cilities, which resulted in the au- 
thorization to buy four parcels of 
real estate for contemplated fur- 
ther expansion of the college. 

This was the first major move 
‘on the wide expansion program 
which the college has gone through 
down through the years. 

Mr. A. C. Kilmer became prin- 
cipal in 1893 and it was during his 
administration that the college 
newspaper ‘“‘The Pickett” was first 
published in 1896. 

From 1901 to 1903 Mr. E. A. 
Goodwin served as principal and 
then in 1903 Professor John G. 
Knutti became principal and 
served until the Summer of 1909 
when he died of typhoid fever. The 
Board of Regents then selected 
Thomas C. Miller who had just 
completed eight years as State Su- 
perintendent of Free Schools, to 
‘head the college and he served un- 


til the flu epidemic of 1918-19 
claimed him as one of its victims 
and in 1920 W. H. S. White, an 
| experienced West Virginia educa- 
|| tor, took over as president of the 
college and endeavored to popular- 
ize the institution. 

Following his retirement October 
1, 1947, he was succeeded by Dr. 
Oliver S. Ikenberry, former pro- 
fessor of education at Salem Col- 
lege and dean of its faculty, who 
is currently serving as president of 
-of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
{/and the American Association of 
/Colleges for Teacher Education. 
; The institution is a member of the 
; American Council on Education 


the college. 


nized state-supported, trIour-year, 
liberal arts, co-educational insti- 
tution under the supervision of the 
West Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation. It is now fully accredited 
by the North Central Association 


Colleges. Graduates of Shepherd 
College enter the leading graduate 


Today the college has a taculty 
of more than 30 instructors who | 
are graduates of the leading col- 
leges and universities of the nation 
as against the principal and three 
teachers in 1871. And during the 
past 80 years Shepherd College has 
sent more than 3,000 graduates 
into the world to become distin- 
guished lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
social workers, business leaders 
and many other types of profes- 
sional people. | 


“GREATER SHEPHERD” 


In 1947, the year which Dr. 

Ikenberry took over the reigns at 
Shepherd College, a “greater Shep- 
herd College” program was assured 
with the purchase of 25 acres of 
|land for the expansion of the col- 
‘lege campus. A new $500,000 
Health and Physical Building is 
now being constructed at Shep- 
herd College. It will contain two 
basketball courts, a swimming 
pool, a student center, two class- 
rooms, a health center, offices and 
athletic facilities. 

A site is also being prepared for 
a new $400,000 men’s dormitory at 
the college which will provide 
modern housing facilities for 150 
Shepherd College students. 

For 80 years Shepherd College 
has been serving the youth of West 
Virginia and the nation. The col- 
lege has not been standing still in 
its service to humanity. Its physi- 
cal development has been slow, but 
sure, advancing conservatively | | 
with civilization. And while the | 
growth of the college was slow and | 
Steady for Many years, in recent 
years it has been most unusual 
and today it has after more than 
three-quarters of a century of 
progress taken its rightful place 
among the top colleges of the state 
and nation. 


THE WHISKEY REBELLION 


Berkeley county (Jefferson then 
a part) furnished a company of 
soldiers, captaied by Elisha Boyd, 
then 25 years old, who served un- 
der General Daniel Morgan, in the 
Whiskey Rebellion in Western 
Pennsylvania in 1794. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


In the year 1901 poultry and 
eggs in West Virginia sold for $2,- 
932,484—-five per cent more than 
all the sheep in the state. 


Shepherd College was a recog - | 


‘and the American Association of | 


and professional schools of the | 


nation with full credit. 


1G 


HISTORIC McMURRAN HALL—This is the original Shep- 
herd College building erected by Rezin D. Shepherd in 1860 

- for use as a community building. A lease was obtained on the 
building which became vacant in 1871 with the removal of the 
county seat from Shepherdstown to Charles Town and it 
became the home of the “Classical and Scientific Institute” 
which was organized in June 1871 and later became Shep- 
herd College. It contains six commodious rooms for classes in 
music, journalism and public speaking. 
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Through the years... 


you can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


HOME APPLIANCES 
OLD DOMINION APPLIANCE CO. 


Jos. J. Thompson 
Phone 202 Charles Town, W. Va. 


DeSOTO . PLYMOUTH 


— SALES and SERVICE — 


ATLANTIC PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
LEE and FIRESTONE TIRES 


WALL'S SERVICE STATION 


Phone 404 Charles Town, W. Va. 


PONTIAC 


SALES — — — — — — — — SERVICE 


Complete Auto Repairing 
On All Makes Of Cars 


HENESY COMPANY, INC. 


Phone 565 Charles Town, W. Va. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
On Your 
150th BIRTHDAY 
For Good Entertainment for 


the entire family 


visit 


Route 11 north of 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Pine Grove Drive-In sat | 


eS PLPzp- ‘ , 
FOGLE eT 


In counting the blessings of its 150 years of right | 


and progress Jefferson county can proudly boast, and right- 
fully so, of the many fields for which the pioneering work 
was done within its boundaries and of the accomplishments 
which have played a major role in the development of the 
section, state and nation and also in making of history. 


Jefferson county can boast of. 


being among the first to realize 
the importance of education and 
to work for its advancement. And 


it was the first county in West, 


Virginia, and also in the South, to 
do anything about the education 
of the Negro following his libera- 
tion from cruel and demoralizing 
bondage. 


FIRST IN SOUTH 


It was at Harpers Ferry, the 
place where many of the fiercest 
battles of the Civil War were 
fought that the first institution for 
the education of the Negro people 
was established in the South. And 
the facility was named Storer Col- 
lege after John Storer of Sanford, 
Maine, who in February 1867 of- 
fered to donate $10,000 towards 
the founding of a Negro school 
somewhere in the South. 

In making his offer Storer did 


not designate any location for the | 
school, the only stipulation being | 


that the amount he was donating 


be matched by any other society | 


interested in the founding of such 
a school. 

It was only through the efforts 
of Dr. O. B. Cheney, then Presi- 
dent of Bates College and the Rev. 
N. C. Brackett, a Baptist mission- 
ary for the Negro people, that it 
was located at Harpers Ferry. 

Miss K. J. Anthony of Provi- 
dence, R. I., in a paper presented 
at Ocean Park, Aug. 15, 1883, gave 
probably what was one of the best 
accounts of the founding of Storer 
College. She pictures the founding 
of this first Negro college in the 
South as an outstanding accomp- 
lishment in Home Missions work. 

The Civil War had left four mil- 
lion men, women and children, lib- 
erated from slavery and they were 
all stretching forth helpless and 
appealing hands for mental, moral 
and spiritual aid. And the only 


direction in which they could look , 


was to the North. 


IF 


RESPONDED TO CALL 


The glare and noise of the burst- 
ing of the Civil War shells had 
hardly died away when the Free 
Baptist responded to the call of the 
liberated Negroes for help. 

It had been agreed with the 
American Missionary Association 
that the beautiful valley of the 
Shenandoah 
the Free Baptists people to culti- 
vate. In this valley which extended 
for 160 miles in length and 30 miles 
wide, the freedmen were generally 
acknowledged to be more enter- 
prising and intelligent than in 
most sections of the South. 

Missionaries were stationed at 
various points in the Valley from 
Harpers Ferry to Lexington to in- 
augurate and carry forward day 
schools, night schools and Sab- 
bath schools. And the entire area 
was placed under the supervision 
of the Rev. N. C. Brackett, a young 
man peculiarly qualified for the 
position and responsibility. 

Brackett had gained a deep in- 
sight into the capabilities of the 
colored people while serving under 
the Christian Commission in the 
Shenandoah Valley during the last 
year of the Civil War. As Superin- 
tendent of Schools for the val- 


ley under the Freedmen’s Bureau, | 
Brackett handled the preliminary | 


éducation work by setting up an 
operation at Harpers Ferry in the 
same old government building 
which two years later became the 
birthplace of Storer College. 

As this work progressed the vital 


necessity of Normal Schools be-| 


came apparent, as it was necessary 
to further prepare those who had 


mastered the rudiments of educa- | 


tion for the job of going forth as 
teachers and ministers to aid in 
elevating the Negro race. Mission- 
aries were quick to recognize the 
fact that colored teachers could do 
efficient work in fields where no 
white person could enter. Many 
facts showed that the salvation of 
the freedmen demanded that in- 
structors and helpers be raised 
from the colored ranks and that 
the chief energies of the Northern 
workers should be bent in this di- 
rection. 


Storer College 
Born Experiment 
In Consecration 


Harpers Ferry 


should be left with | 


STORER MADE OFFER 


In February 1867 when Storer 
made his offer to Dr. Cheney, who 
had gone to visit Storer in the 


interest of Bates College, this 
seemed to be the opening of the 
way to meet this urgent need to 
help educate the Negro in the 
South. 

In making the offer Storer said 
“T have determined to give $10,000 
to some society which will raise 
and equal the amount toward the 
founding of a Negro school in the 
South. I should prefer that the 


| Free Baptist congregation have the 


money, but I fear they cannot, or 
will not meet the condition. I am 
old and I desire to see the school 


started before I die, so as you'| 


came I was writing to the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association mak- 
ing the same proposal, and I am 
confident they will accept and rap- 
laly advance the project,’ Storer 
told Dr. Cheney. 


In reply Dr. Cheney pleaded that | 


he be aliowed to make an effort. 
He told Storer of the Southern 
enterprise, of its needs and added 
a school in the Shenandoah Valley 
is Just what we must have in order 
to carry forward the work. 

Storer agreed that Dr. Cheney 
should have until July to try and 
then if he saw evidence of some- 
thing in earnest being done, the 
time would be extended until Jan- 
uary 1868. It was Storer’s wish that 
the institution eventually become 
a college and it be so chartered— 
with a proviso that it be operated 
as a Normal School or Seminary 
vill the endowment funds should be 
adequate for college purposes; And 
that it be open to both sexes with- 
out distinction of race or color. 

Miss Anthony in her report of 
the founding of Storer College 
states our people gratefully accept- 
ed the proposition and vigorous 
measures were started at once to 
raise the other $10,000 required. 
Some $4,000 of the amount was 


raised at a remarkable meeting || 


held at Fairport, N. Y., in June 


1867 and then Dr. Cheney went 


South to confer with the Rev. 
Brackett. 


PURCHASED LAND 


Dr. Cheney and Rev. Brackett 
decided that Harper’s Ferry would 
be the most advantageous location 
for the school and a farm of 150 
acres was purchased on Bolivar 
Heights, about a half mile from 
the present site. Dr. Cheney then 
went on to Washington and laid 
the plans for the school before 
Gen. O. O. Howard of the F'reed- 
men’s Bureau. Here he received 
hearty sympathy and encourage- 
ment in a promise of $6,000 from 
that department. 


Dr. Cheney also visited Secretary 
Stanton and Senator Fessenden, 
and at a later date he went to see 
Gen. James A. Garfield, to influ- | 
ence in a grant of Government. 
land on Camp Hill at Harpers Fer- 
ry. The project was most kindly 
and favorably received by all of 
them. 

The praperty concerned con- 
sisted of four large, brick man- 
sions, former residences of the of- 
ficers of the Government works, 
and though greatly injured during 


|the war would be of inestimable 
| value to the educational enterprise. , 
/One of these buildings had been | 


| Storer College began its noble work 


| been using it in the school work. 


loaned to Brackett and he had 


Then at the annual meeting of 
the Home Mission Board in North- 
wood, N. H., June 6, 1867 ,a body, 
composed of 25 gentlemen, was or- 
ganized under the name of “The 
Commission for the Promotion and 
Education in the South.” To en- 
able this group to transact and 
carry forward al! necessary busi- 
ness an Act of Incorporation from 
the New Hameshire Legislature 
was secured and the organization 
legally effected on July 24. During 
its early existence the college in- 
terests and affairs were conducted 
under this commission. 


On Monday, October 2, 


1867, 


of educating the Negro in the| 
South. The college began with 19 
pupils, all from the immediate vi- 
cinity and with one assistant 
teacher, Mrs. W. L. Smith of 
Maine, serving under Rev. Brack- 
ett as principal. 

The college was opened in the 
Government building known as 
“Tockwood House” and this one 


building served for dwelling house, 


school and church. 


With this humble beginning the. 
efforts to obtain a gift of this Gov- | 
ernment property were redoubled. 
Dr. James Calder of Harrisburg, 
Pa., was especially active in fur- 
thering this project and finally 
through the earnest suport of Mr. 
Fessenden in the Senate and Gen. 
Garfield in the House a bill to this 
effect passed Congress December 
3, 1868 and the four buildings with 
seven acres of land, worth about 
$30,000, became the property of 
the institution. Had these efforts 
failed the site of Storer College | 
would have been Bolivar Heights | 
Farm. As it was the farm, through 
cultivation and sale of lots, largely 
assisted in the school during its 
infancy. 


proved to be the decisive one. Later | 


‘nen 
Freedmen’s Bureau donated $500 
which was used in making repairs 
and soon after the school opened, 
paid over the $6,000 to a temporary 
Stock Company organized under 
the laws of West Virginia. But the 
Bureau did far more than it had 


In September 1867 the | 


interested in, and supporting wie 
college, progress was made and 
through the years Storer College 
outgrew its school accommoda- 
tions. Two movements started si- 
multaneously, however, brought in 
the $10,000 which carried the cost 
of expanding the facility. And on 


promised and as long as it existed| down through the years the college 
continued to render generous and| has continued to grow, both in en- 


efficient aid to the college. Among 
its other benefactions were $4,000 
to renovate the shattered govern- 
ment buildings, and about $1,500 
towards the running expenses. Al- 
together, including about $4,000 
for the erection, in 1868, of Lin- 


coln Hall — a boarding-hall for| | 


boys—the Freedmen’s Bureau con- 


tributed $18,000 toward the up-| 


building of Storer College. 
GRANTED CHARTER 


It was not until March 8, 1868, 
that the college was granted a 
charter by the West Virginia Leg- 
islature and this action met with 


Judge Hoke, a prominent Union 


man during the Civil War, who. 
had been a member of the Com-! 
mission administering the affairs. 
of the college, was quick to realize | 
that the vote on granting the char- | 
ter would be a close one and so he! 
resigned his post on the Commis- | 
sion in order to have a vote on the | 


| 


| issue. It so happened that his vote | 


Judge Hoke was re-elected a trus- | 
tee of the college and he served as | 
an active promoter of the institu- | 
tion for many years. 


| intense and violent opposition and | 
| was carried only by one vote. 


Storer College grew rapidly, the 
enrollment increasing from the; 
original nineteen pupils in October | 
to 36 by January of the next year. | 
And in March when the charter 
was granted it had an enrollment 
of 75 students. 


Although there was considerable | 
opposition in the community and 
section for some time after the 


school was opened, through the 
earnest efforts of those who were 


- 4h 2. 


rollment and in buildings, educa- 
tional facilities and studies until 
today the enrollment figures for 
last year numbered 274 as against 


the 19 when the college began 
operations back in 1867. 


When the college opened in 1867 | 
‘there was only Rev. Brackett as 


principal and onc assistant teach- | 
er. Today there are 32 members of | 


the faculty and 15 others who | 


handle the administrative end of 
the college business with Richard 
Ishmael McKinney as President of 
the College and Dr. Henry T. Mc- 


dent Emeritus. 


Today, 
| and other property located in Har- 
| pers Ferry and Bolivar, Storer Col- 
lege owns about 30 acres of land as 
against the seven acres in 1868. 
Today also there are nine buildings 
on the college campus as against 
the one which was borrowed from 
the government. And so the experi- 
ment in consecration which was 
tried in the historic town of Har- 
pers Ferry has raid invaluable 


dividends in years of services and 
usefulness. 


News From 
Old Papers 


(From The Virginia Free Press, 
Charles Town, Wednesday, Feb. 
14, 1894 W. W. B. Gallaher, 
Editor.) 

* ae * * 

Garland Smallwood, of Harpers 
Ferry had a leg fractured whilst 
taking a barrel of sugar from a 
wagon. 


GATEWAY TO EDUCATION—Storer College, tke first Negro 
College established in the South after the Civil War, is one 
of the oldest schools of its kind in the United States. Founded 
by Baptists in the North, it served for 25 years as the only 


school for Negroes offering educational opportunities above 


the elementary level in West Virginia. The first $1,000 appro- 
priated specifically for education of Negroes by West Virginia 
went to this state institution. The college still receives some 


ever, of a Board of Trustees. 


| of its support from the state, but it is under the control, how- 


Donald, who served as head of the | 
| college for many years, as Presi- | 


} 


| 
} 
| 
| 
i} 
| 


including the campus 
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Alfriend, G. K. (Buck) Wysong, and Miss Frances Barfield. And 
the following of the mechanical staff: Ralph Board, Edward 
Arnott, Lawrence Cramer, Fred A. Murphy and James Gregory. 
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Tribute To A Venture 
Of Faith Is Charles 


Town General Hospital 


In these days when the password in Jefferson county 
seems to be “History and Progress” it would be a grave 
mistake to overlook the story of the Charles Town General 
Hospital, because its history from its beginning, through 
its struggles and even to its outstanding accomplishments 
and progress, is certainly a parallel to the history of all 


Jefferson county. 

While the history of the hos- | 
pital does not extend as far back | 
through the years as does that of 
the county’s, the manner in which 
its pioneers and supporters mas- 
tered the difficulties which seemed 
almost insuperabie; and the many 
years which it has rendered de- 
voted service to all those who came 
and went, have produced the same 
interesting story of histery and | 
progress as has the county. 

ALL HAD PART IN IT 

Like the history of Jefferson 
county, the building of the Charles 
Town General Hospital was, and 
is, something which all peorles o. 
the county had a part in. And it is 
something whith belengs to al: 
the people of the county. 

It was some 50 years ago that a 
group of farsighted men and wom- 
en of Jefferson county had visions 
of a place where medical science 
could be practiced for the saving 
and lengthening of lives. And these 
people felt so deeply about these 
visions they were willing to spend 


-ce and themselves for | 
Tee meee § | SERVED AS CHALLENGE 
A 
| 


ate 

The need for a health center for 
all people pressed upon the hearts 
and minds of many of. Jefferson 
county’s peoples for so long the 
current thought seemed to spring 
into action, and thus came the 
challenge to build a hospital. 

Those first souls who pioneered 
the bringing into being of a hos- 
pital showed the same courage, 
vision and stamina as did the pio- | 
neers who came over the Blue. 
Ridge mountains and settled Jeff-. 
erson county. | 

Of course the early pioneers of. 
the hospital did not visualize a 
living institution such as stands| 
today. But neither did the first 
settlers of the county visualize the 
itremendous progress which the 
county has made in the past 150 
, years. 


ee 


ried 


' But like the settling of the coun- 


ty, those early pioneers of the hos- 
pital movement planted the seed 
and it has grown steadily and 
soundly into a great humanitarian 
institution that has become dear 
to the hearts of the living and alsc 
of a goodly number who have 
passed cn. Those who conceived 
the idea and worked for its devel- 
opment to realization, had faith in 
their project and were not mere 
visionaries, but rather leaders and 
workers. ‘ 

These early pioneers of the hos- 
pital were not praise seekers, even 
though they did merit it. They 
we-e serving so that all could live 
longer and happier lives. 

Many of these people had 
watched for years how the injured. 
sick and lame had to be cared for 
with no facilities for so doing. They 
had seen how people had died be- 
cause of the lack of these facilities. 

Then shortly after the turn of 
the 20th Century a new word be- 
came almost the by-word in medi- 
cine—“operation.” 


t first the word brought fear 
‘Into the hearts and minds of peo- 
.ple. And it was partially this fear, 


“plus the great desire to give their | 


all to restore health and to con- 
itinue life for the happiness of all 
mankind which made these people 


laccept such a big challenge at a! 


time when conditions were most 
trying. 
A half century ago when men, 


women and children were stricken | 


with an illness or injury which 
required a surgical they either died 
because such could not be per- 
‘formed, or nature corrected the 
situation in time. 

Early in the 20th Century, how- 
ever, doctors in Jefferson county, 
and in the section generally, began 
performing ergency surgicals. 
But they had to be done under the 
most trying conditions. And often 
they were not: too successful be- 
cause of the lack of facilities for 
such medical treatment. 


Back in those days when ill- 


esses were diagnosed as operative 
reyes the late Dr. A. O. Albin and 
the late Dr. Richard Venning of 
Charles Town and sometimes the 
late Dr. C. C. Lucas of Kearneys- 
ville, were forced to perform their 


operations 


in private homes. 


Usually the kitchen or dining 


room table in the home would 


serve as the operating table and| 
the facilities in the kitchen of the} 


home were used for sterilizing the 
| instruments. 

In those days it was a familiar 
sight in Charles Town to see 
“Uncle” Lou Rutherford driving 
his spring wagon loaded with a 
wash boiler of dressings, basins 
znd other tecessary articles and a 
lard can filled with hot water, at 
all hours of the day or night over 
the town’s streets. Yes, and some- 
times it could be seen on the back 
country roads. Wherever it was 
seen usually following close behind 
‘he wagon weuld be a dactor. 

In those days they were taking 
‘he hospital to the patient. 

But by 1904 the wise and con- 
scientinus doctors of the county 


| 


decided there was an easier wav of | 
not only administering to the sick, | 


but also of performing operations. 
They de-ided that Jefferson coun- 
ty must have a hospital, even if it 
had to be only on a limited basis. 

Dr. Venning was the first one to 
take visible and definite steps to- 
wards providing such an institu- 
tion when in December of 1904 he 


converted the second floor of his | 


home to use as a hospital. He built 


five bedrooms, one bath, an oper- | 


ating room and a sterilizing room | 


and this was the nucleus of Char- 
les Town and Jefferson county’s 
first hospital. 

Dr. Venning and his wife con- 
tinued to operate the hospital as 
a place for the doctors of the 
county to bring their patients and 
verform their operations until the 


Fall of 1909, when they rented it | 


to the late Miss Anna Hughes of 
Charles Town. 
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Then in 1911 after he had built 
and established a residence on 
some land adjoining the hospital 
oroperty, Dr. Venning made it pos- 
sible for the entire structure to be 
used as a hospital and once again | 

‘he took over management of the! 

| facility. A short time later he sold | 

| the facility to a group of stock- 
| holders for $10,000. Resicents ‘of 
| the county were canvassed for gifts 

-and urged to purchase stock in the 
hospital; and as a result of the fine 
resronse it was no time at all be- 
fore the building was remodeled 
and enlarged and given the name 
of the Charles Town General Hos- 
pital. It was created as an “‘elee- 
mosynary” or non-profit institu- 
tion and thus excluded from taxa- 
tion. Today it remains as the same 
type of institution. 


WILLIAM ROUSS FIRST PRES. 

The first meeting of the board 
of directors of the hospital was 
held Feb. 5, 1912 at 4 p.m. and : 
William W. Rouss was named as 
the first president of the hospital 
board. Named as the first vice- 
president was Dr. C. L. Skinner, 
with Dr. Albin being named secre- 
tary and W. O. Norris as treasurer. 
A board of management composed 
of Dr. R. E. Venning, Dr. William : 

‘Neill and S. L. Phillips was also: 
named. 

Miss Hallie Washington. a Johns 
Hopkins graduate, served as the 
first instructor and supervisor of 
nurses for the hospital, with Miss | 
Edith McGarry of Shenandoah | 
Junction being the first student 
nurse. 

The completed story of how 
these courageous people faired 
with their momentous venture is 
provided in the new and modern: 
Charles Town General Hospital ! 
which was dedicated October 3, | 
1948. That was the day the old 
hospital which had served the 
county so long and so faithfully for 
45 years, passed out of the picture 
of Jefferson county’s everyday life, 
but not out of the county’s history. 
That was the day when the doors 
of a new and modern haven of 
healing and rest were swung wide 
for all to enter regardless of race, 
creed or color. And that was the 
day a new chapter was written in 
Jefferson county’s story of history 
and progress. 

Yes, in the past 50 years much 
has taken place in the history and 
progress of medicine and its prac- 
tice in Jefferson county. 

The history of the Charles Town 
General Hospital will always stand 
as a venture of faith. And it was a 
triumphant venture because men 
and women had vision and they 


had faith. It stands as a challenge : 


to those of today to measure up to 
the faith of those of yesteryears 
and to bravely carry on. 


=e es ey 
The editor of the Shepherds- 
town Register purchased a site for 
an office building, paying $1,150, 
cash, therefor, and will erect a 
brick building thereon. It is an evi- 
dence of prosperity we are pleased 
to note. 
* a oe a 
We are informed the B. & O. 
expects to run the first regular 
train over the new bridge at Harp- 
! ers Ferry the 22nd of this month. 
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First Newspaper 
Publisher Was 
Slave Dealer 


By F. B. VOEGELE 


It seems odd to read of such a 
strict Puritan as Nathaniel Willis, 
the New England editor of West 
Virginia’s first newspaper estab- 
lished in Shepherdstown in 1790, 
and later Martinsburg’s first news- 
paper, as a slave owner, and also 
buying and selling slaves. 

Working in the same print shop 
as Benjamin Franklin had earlier 
worked, he is credited with also 
being in the Boston Tea Party. 

He sold out his Boston news- 
paper and being a widower, moved 
south to Winchester, where in 


'1789, he married Miss Mary Cart- 


mell, a member of that prominent 
Frederick County family. Publish- 
ing briefly a newspaper in Win- 
chester, he moved to Shepherds- 
town, where he opened a print 
shop in Princess St., and started 
the publication of The Potowmac 
Guardian and Berkeley Advertiser. 
Several years later he moved his 
printing office to Martinsburg. 
His newspaper at Shepherds- 


town was full of ads of Apply to 
the Printer for buying, selling, and 
hiring of slaves, men, women and 
children. 

He probably acted as agent for 
dealers and again no doubt, dealt 
direct. 


| _ In the first United States census | 
‘in 1790, it is surprising to note the 


‘mumber of slaves held in the 
/northern states. In New England, 
New Hampshire had 157, Connec- 
‘ticut had 26,648 and Rhode Island 
had 958. New York State had 
21,193 and 10,851 in 1810 and over 
| 7,000 when she abolished slavery 
| July 4, 1827. New Jersey had 11,423 
in 1790 and 18 in 1860 at the start 
of the Civil War. In 1860 “Bleed- 
ing Kansas” had 2, Nebraska 15 
and Utah Territory 29 

Massachusetts abolished slavery 
after the Revolutionary War. The 
principal effect of the northern ab- 
olition of slavery was simply to 
transfer northern slaves to south- 
ern markets. 


Marksmanship!s 
Early Diversion 


___There was no worry about a boy 

| 12 or 13 years old not being able 
to handle a rifle in the early days 
of the section which is now West 
| Virginia. At that age every lad was 
provided with a rifle and a shot 
pouch and was assigned a post hole 
at the fort nearest the home of the | 
family. Hunting squirrels, rac- | 
coons, and the like soon made a 
lad expert in the use of a gun. 
Shooting at marks was a common 
diversion of the men and this was 
an incentive to the young boys to 
do their best. The present method 
of shooting was unknown then; ali 
shots were fired from a rest. 


It was in December 1904 that the second floor of Dr. 
Richard Venning’s home (shown) above was converted for use 


Dr. Venning’s house provided five bedrooms, one bath, an 


operating room and a sterilizing room. Shown in the picture 
standing of the front steps of the first hospital are: (in front) 


Miss Valley Markle, Mrs. Bates Hammond; center row, Miss 


as Charles Town’s first hospital. Conversion of this part of 


Anna Hughes, Mrs. Pear] Warening, Miss Laura. And standing 


in the background are Dr. A. O. Albin and Dr. 


Venning. 


Richard 
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Came Men And Women 
To Freedom Of Religion 


By MRS. JOHN S. ALFRIEND l 


Long before Jefferson county was formed in 1801, and 
when West Virginia was still a part of Virginia, history 
shows that the churches in this section played a very im- 
portant part in the development of the county. Even before 
the Revolutionary War, residents of what is now Jefferson 
county, were church-minded, congregating in meeting 
houses and private dwellings to worship God and to seek | 
His blessing. —! 

The formation of churches in The congregation of the Charles 
early days was not an easy task, Town Presbyterian Church was 
with the slow method of travel formed in 1787, members purchas- 
presenting no little obstacle for a ing a lot from Mildred and Charles 
clergyman to minister to his widely, Washington on the Berryville Pike. 
scattered flock. | Here the first church was built— 

Trials and tribulations were| an attractive stone structure under 
present during the War eb hoeg the guidance of the first minister, 
the States when some of the 


church buildings that the congre- | | 


gations had worked so hard to| 
establish were desecrated and de-| 
faced. Nevertheless Jefferson coun- 
ty pioneers withstood all these 
years of discouragement, and to- 
day we find the churches of Jeff- 
erson county strong and active, 
resplendent in their faith, bearing 
true witness of the age-old hymn, 
“How Firm a Foundation”. 


toric St. George’s Chapel, a short 
distance from Charles Town. The 
congregation outgrew the original 
edifice and a second church was 
built in 1828 during the ministry | 
of the Rev. Septimus Tustin. Con-| 
tinuing their worship in the second 
church building for ten years, the} 
church became once more too 
| Small for its growing congregation | 


Rev. William Hill, D.D., who was || 
ordained to the ministry in his-' 


and in 1851,*a third building was 
erected. Today i+ houses the con- | 
gregation of the present Presbyter- | 
ian Church in Charles Town and is 
located on Washington DS tmwon: 
ground given for the church and) 
manse by the late John Stephen-| 
son, a generous church worker and 
prominent man in the community. 


FOURTEEN PERSONS FORM 
FIRST BAPTIST GROUP 


Records show that the Baptist 
denomination had their beginning 
in Jefferson county April 24, 1792, 
when fourteen persons met to form 
the congregation. Naming it 
“Zoar”, “because she was a little 
one’, the ministers present were | 
Andrew Broaddus, Lewis Lunsford 
and Henry Toler. Christopher Col- 
lins, a teacher and one of the 
founders of the Charles Town 
Academy, who owned a plantation 
near town with thirty odd slaves | 
and an extensive library, was their 
spiritual leader and church clerk. 
They worshipped at his home for 
nine years, receiving, dismissing 
and disciplining members, but were 
without the ordinances until 1799. 


PRESBYTERIANS WERE FIRST 
IN JEFFERSON COUNTY 


The congregation of the Poto- 
moke Presbyterian Church, the 
earliest church in Jefferson coun- | 
ty, was presumably formed as far 
back as 1719, when on Septembe1 
19 of that year, records show that 
the Philadelphia Synod received a 
letter from the people of Poto-. 
moke, Va., requesting that a minis- 
ter be sent to them. In accordance 
with their request, Rev. Daniel Mc- 
Gill was sent to minister to the 
congregation. The exact location of 
the Potomoke Church is not known 
but certain facts point out that it 
was in the vicinity of Shepherds- 
town. 

In 1740 or possibly a year or twc 
before, members of the Presbyter- 
ian denomination erected a build- 
ing at the headspring of Big Bull- 
Skin Run, near Summit Point. 
However, it was not until Novem- 
ber 25, 1771, that the land was 
deeded by David Castleman and 
wife to trustees of the church. Al- 
though the church was known aa 


the Bullskin Church, its ecclesias- 
tical name was Hopewell. 


aD 


In February of 1799, witn rasuneg 
and prayer, they sought guidance 
from God as to whether they} 
should disband or should continue | 
as a church and call “Brother”’ 
Collins to the ministry. In April 
they called him and on November | 
25, again fasting, Elders Thomas 
Bridges. and Absalom Waller and 
zZoar Church, as his credentials 
stated, ordained him. 

In 1801 a house was purchased 
yy the congregation from Jesse. 
Hall, which was formerly named | 
Zoar Meeting House. This was a| 
wooden building, and stood about 
two miles south of Shenandoah 


| Junction, near the site of the stone 


church called Zoar which the con- 
gregation built some years later, 
and in 1877 scld for a private} 


dwelling. Mr. Collins rémained as | 
pastor until his death iri 1808, and | 
the Rev. Francis Moore, ardent ad- | 
vocate of missions, succeeded him | 
and was pastor until his death in | 
1831. The third pastor, Rev. Wil- | 
liam Marvin took the anti-mission | 
side and before he left, inducted | 
into the ministry a member whom | 
the church did not think suitable. | 
The members generally declined to 
hear him or to sustain his cause | 
and the large and respectable con- | 
gregation was dispersed. Elder 
Baker resuscitated the church on 
December 24, 1844 and served as 
pastor until October 13, 1855. He | 
preached once a month on Satur- 
day and Sunday, coming from 
Front Royal, Va., on horseback. 
The missionary society of the 
Goshen Association paid him forty 
dollars the first year and two 
members of Zoar, two dollars; the | 
second year the Goshen Society | 
paid fifty dollars and two other 
members of Zoar, seven dollars. 


In the summer of 1856 the Zoar 
Church moved their place of wor- 
ship to Charles Town wheyve Serv- | 
ices were held in the brick school 
house or the court house. 


In April 1857 the entire square 
in which the Baptist church in 
Charles Town now stands, was 
purchased, two lots sold and a 
brick church building begun. The 
lower room was occupied in 1859. 
Workmen putting on the roof wit- 
nessed the execution of John 
Brown. When the War between 
the States broke out the church 
was unfinished and after 1862 “it 
was frequently occupied by troops 
and finally abandoned, a stable be- 
ing made out of the south end. 
During 1864 the pastor continued 
his visits but preached in the Pres- 
byterian and Episcopal churches.” 
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-house were the usual 


| dignity of a patriarch 


form September, 1860 to Decem- 
ber, 1865, though the church met 
whenever it was possible. Until 
1873, Zoar and Wiltshire’s school 
meeting 
places and sometimes services were | 
held on the banks of the Oneauon 
at Baker’s Mill or the Flowing 
Spring, for baptisms were very fre- 
quent in those times of trial. The 
lower room of the Charles Town 
Baptist Church was restored suf- | 
ficiently to be used again on Aug-| 
ust 31, 1873, and the upper room | 
was completed in 1881. On Sep-, 
tember 13, 1914, the present | 
church building was dedicated, the 
old one having been torn down 
because it was reported unsafe. 


METHODISTS WERE IN 
AREA AT EARLY DATE 


The story of Methodism in 
Northern Virginia would not be 
complete without mentioning its 
early proponent, Bishop Francis 
Asbury, who preached in Win- 
chester, Va., as early as 1772. The 


doctrines of Wesley soon took hold ! 


Fithian in his journal reported the 
preaching of Methodism at the 
Springs in Bath (Berkeley Springs. 
Morgan county, W. Va.) in Sep- 
tember 1775. On June 2, 1782, Bis- 
hop Asbury expounded Methodism 
in Martinsburg, W. Va. Those whc 
heard him saw a tall man witk 
fine forehead and penetrating. 
sympathetic eyes. He wore a plain 


frock coat and tight-fitting clothes | 
which were somewhat generally | 


disheveled from his arduous trav- 


eling. His hat, with broad brim | 


and low crown, topred his long 
hair. Bishop Asbury possessed the 
who, ir 
sreaching a doctrine of sin anc 
-ademption, held out the hope of 


i Xeaven, ard strove to implant a/| 


fear of hell. 

One of the early Methodist 
churches was established in Mid- 
dleway (Smithfield) erectéd prior 
to 1800. 

Leesburg, Va. had its first con- 
ference in 1778, and Berkeley Cir- 


| cuit was formed about 1786, which 


covered all of the territory that 


had been penetrated by Methodist 


pioneers in the Valley of Virginia 
We find several years later that 
Bishop Francis Asbury preached 
for somes time in Shepherdstown 
and following the route of Brad- 
dock through the Valley. it is cer- 
tain that he passed near Charles 
Town. 

Dr. Edward Tiffin is on record 
as having been converted under 
the eloquence of the Rev. Thomas 


‘Scott, one of the Valley’s itiner- 


ants, while preaching near Charles 
Town. Mr. Scott later became a 
Chief Justice in Ohio and Dr. Tif- 
fin went to Ohio and became gov- 
ernor of that state. 

Jefferson Methodist Circuit came 


hes 
tay 
»\ 


Saas 
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ZION EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
of Charles Town will celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of the 
present church building on 
December 6, 1951, the third 
edifice on the same site. The 
first church was in use in 
1816; in 1846 a second church 
was Started and was burned in 
1848, the third and present 
building was dedicated De- 
cember 6, 185]. 


into existence in 1817. when Char- 
les Town became an appointment 


on that charge with the Rev. John | 


G. Watt as preacher. The first 
| Methodist church building in 
' Charles Town of which there are 
i any records, was built in 1857, un- 


i 


i der the pastorate of the Rev. Nor- 


val Wilson. It was a stone struc- | 


, ture, located at the head of North 
Charles Street, the grounds bound- 
ed on the North by the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad. During the War 
between the States, this church 
| building was used as a hospital for 
| the soldiers and after the war was 
over the property, originally deed- 
ed to the Baltimore Conference of 
, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
| the Northern Church laid claim 
to it, and by decree of the court. 
‘Charles Davies was appointed to 
‘sell the property on November 15, 
' 1870. The Southern Methodist con- 
gregation purchased the property 
for $575 and settled it on Reason 
Shugart, Thomas Johnson, Wil- 
liam H. Henson, Thomas Locke, 
James M. Brown, George W. Bris- 
coe, Richard A. Hessey, Esrom Sli- 
| fer and Jacob Haines, as the first 
Board of Trustees. Three years 


later, in 1873, Jefferson Circuit of 
which Charles Town had been a 
part for over half a century, was 
divided. An old record reads: “Jef- 
‘ferson Circuit was divided in the 
Spring of 1873. Two appointments 
belonging to it— Smithfield and 
Kabletown, were attached to the 
Darkesville appointment and 
named Jefferson Circuit. Charles 
Town, White House and Wilt- 
Shire’s were put together and 
named Charles Town Station.” 


AS 


In 1893, a new church building 
was erected on the same lot but 
further East, giving right of way 
for the town to open the street and 
build an overhead bridge connect- 
ing Charles Town and Ranson. 
This building has had two addi- 
tions to make room for the ever 
increasing Sunday School in the 
past decades, and in July, 1949, the 
new Sunday School building across 
the street from the church was 
opened. The new Sunday School 
was formerly known as the Old 
Creamery building and was origi- 
nally a one-story stone structure 
built in 1849 by Jefferson county 
to be used as a free school for 
“males” and was known as the 
“Old Stone School”. 


CATHOLIC PARISH FORMED 
AT HARPERS FERRY 


The history of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Jefferson county 
| dates back to 1792, when the Rev. 
John Dubois, who arrived in this 
country from France the previous 
year, was serving the church in 
Martinsburg. For two years his 
work led him frequently to Harpers 
Ferry. In 1797, the Rev. Demetrius 
Gallitzin, or “Prince Gallitzin”’, as 
|| he was in reality, was en a three- 
| months’ visit tc Wizard's Clip 
|| (Middleway) Jefferson county. 
| where he investigated and put his 
approval of authenticity on certain 
|| strange happening, that took place 

at the home of a family by the 
name of Livingstone. Durirg his 
short stay in Virginia, Prince Gal- 
| litzin did missionary work and 
probably labored at Harpers Ferry. 
| About 18320, the Catholics of 
Harpers Ferry had grown numer- 
ous enough to be considered a par- 
ish, separate from Martinsburg, al- 
though a resident pastor had not 
yet been appointed. The Rev. John 
| B. Gildea, pastor of the church at 
| Martinsburg, was also serving the 
church at Harpers Ferry. The 
church at Harpers Ferry was dedi- 
cated on the first Sunday of May. 
1833 by Archbishop Whitfield of 
Baltimore, and was named St. 
Peter’s Catholic Church. 


Situated on one of the high hills 
in Harpers Ferry, St. Peter’s 
Church is on one of the most com- 
manding sites imaginable. The 
land on which it was built was a 
gift from two brothers and a sister. ! 
James B. Wager, Gerard B. Wager | 
and Sarah Ann Wager, who. were 
great grand nephews and niece oi 
Robert Harper. 


During the War between the 
States the church was kept open 
by the rector, the Rev. Michael A 
Costello. He let it be known to the 
generals of the contending armies 
that he was a British subject anc 
that his government would stand 
for no offense committed against 
him or the property which he had 
been commissioned to protect. 
Consequently, both officers of the 
Union and Coniederate forces 
would dine with the rector of the 
parish, and worship in his church 

In 1893, the old stone church 
btezame unsafe and was torn down 
and another church also of stone | 
construction was built cn the same 
site. St. Jam2s’ Church in Charles 
Town and St. Agnes’ Church ir 
Shepherdstown are missions of St 
Peter’s Church end were both 
built in 1889. 


KPISCDPAL CHURCHES 
BUILT IN 'CHE 1760's 


From all available records i 
would seem that Episcopalians ir 
Jefferson county first held publi: 
worship services in Old Chrisi 
Church at Bunker Hill which was | 
built in 1740 in the neighboring 
county of Berkeley. 


With the erection of St. George’s 
Chapel, built presumably in 1769. | 
members of the Episcopal Churck 
in Jefferson county attended Di- 
vine worship in that historic struc- 
ture, now in ruins and near “‘Hare- | 
wood,” the home of Samuel Wash- 
ington on the Charles Town-Mid- 
dieway, Road. 

The Rev. Benjamin Allen ar- 
rived in Charles Town, (then ir 
Virginia) on foot from Alexandria 
the last day of December 1814 tc 
take up his pastorate in St. An- 
drew’s Parish which ccnstituted 
churches both in Berkeley anc 
Jefferson counties and a small pari 
of Maryland. Under the Rev. Mr 
Allen’s pastorate, the first church 
on the present site of Zion Epis- 
copal Church (Charles Town) was 
built. While information concern- 
ing that edifice is meagre, it was 
in use in 1816, and perhaps was 
completed earlier. 

Why the new church — Zion 
Church—was built, is not known, 
but the presumption is that the 
congregation of St. George’s Chap- 
el either outgrew that old building 
or else desired to move into town. 

In 1846 Zion church building be- 
came too small for the growing 


congregation and a new edifice wa: | 
begun. In 1848 that church build- 


ing burned to the ground, and the. 


| present church building was con-_| 


| structed and dedicated on Decem- 
ber 6, 1851. All three churches were 
built on the same site and belief 
seems well grounded that the pres- 
ent church building is a replica of 
the one which burned in 1848. 


Cc 6 FTVeEV. DUCIEY yng c 
rector of the parish in 1850, but 
went to Philadelphia in 1852. While 
on his farm outside that city, Dr. 
Tyng had the misfortune to get 
his dressing gown caught in ma- 
chinery being operated by mule 


Y=¥er- 
J a 


‘power and before assistance could | 


be summoned, his right arm was sc 
seriously mangled that he subse- 
quently died as a result of the acci- 
dent. On his death bed he begged 
his followers to “Stand Up, Stand 
Up for Jesus’’. His close friend, Dr. 
Duffield, an eminent Presbyterian 
minister, was so inspired and im- 
pressed by these last words, that 
he wrote the well known hymn of 


| that name. 


During the War between the 
States an order was issued by 
Major General T. W. Egan, ir 
charge of Union troops in thc 
Charles Town area at the time. 
supposedly for the protection o: 
Zion Church during the hostilities 


| iIm2 Union soldiers quartered in 


Zion Church had desecrated it al- 
most beyond recognition. All pews 
oad keen destroyed and the build- 
ing generally damaged. On the 
walls of the Church of that day 
were placed the Ten Command- 
nents—a soldier took his sword 
ard cut out the commandment 
‘Thou Shalt Not Steal’. The orig- 
inal, hand penned order of General 
Hagan demanding the protection 
of Zion Church. is now in the ar- 
chives of the church. 

Trinity Episcopal Church in 
Shepherdstown was established 
x.beut the tim2 of St. George’s 
Chavel. Records fail to show the 
exact date of its organization, but 
a small stone building is supposed 
to have existed in 1769 when St. 
George’s Chanel was built. In 
Shevhe-d’s will ,crobated in 1776, 
he resu2sted that the lot cn which 
‘he English (Eviscopal) Church 
then stcod, be reserved for the sole 
use of the church and free from 
zround rents. 


OLDEST CHURCH BUILDING 
IN JEFFERSON COUNTY 


interesting is the fact, however | 
shat the order was issued only sev- 
2ral weeks before the surrender of 
General Lee and that prior to that 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Christ Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in Skenherdstown is one of 
the old2st in this entire West Vivr- 
ginia, Virginia and Maryland sec- 
tion. 

In 1746 Michael Schlatter came 
from Holland and laid the ground- 
work for Christ Reformed Church | 
in Shepherdstown. Having been | 
commissioned by the Holland Coe- 
tus, Schlatter made three trips 


across the Potomac from Maryland 
in the interest of establishing a | 
Reformed congregation in what 
was then the Valley of Virginia 
His first trip was in 1746, another 
was made the following year and e 
third in 1748, when the Reformec 
Church congregation organized 
Although historical data on the 
congregation does not give the 
exact day on which Schlatter made 
his first trip into Shepherdstown 
or where he held the meeting, it is 
thought he met with a small group 
of people in a private home some- 
where. 


SG 


All through the years that 
elapsed between the time that 
Schlatter made his trips and thc 
date when the first church was 
built by the congregation in Shep- 
herdstown in 1774, the church con- 


tinued to serve the people whe | 


lived within its reach. 


Services were held in homes of 
the members of the congregation. 
before the first church was built 
and history reveals that the Rev 
Conrad Steiner of Frederickstown. 
Md., served the congregation at the 
Potomac six times in 1757. These 
meetings were held in a small 
schoolhouse near Antietam, Md.. 
not far from Packhorse Ford and it 
is believed that the same group of 
people who attended these meet- 
ings with their families later 
formed the Shepherdstown Re- 
formed congregation, and built the 
church. 

In 1774 the demand for a suit- 
able place of worshiv for the con- 
gregation had become so great 
that a church was built in that 
year on land given by Henry Kuc- 
kus, a member of the congrega- 
tion. The first church was a log 
structure and was used not only by 
members of the Reformed faith 
but also of the Lutheran and Pres- | 
byterian denominations. The) 
church continued to grow so rapid- 
ly that in 1782 the Reformed con- 
gregation organized and started its 
own denominational records. 

Desiring to find a way to sum- 


mon members of the congregation | | 


to worship services, members de- | 


cided that some church bells 
should be installed. Michael Zeas- 


ley volunteered to go to his home- |}: 


land of France and purchase then’ 
with silver buckles and other val-' 


uable articles contributed by mem- 
bers of the congregation. Conse- 
quently he purchased a complete 
peal of four bells which were re- 
ported to be the same ones that 
were sounded by Napoleon when 
his army conquered the world. 
Zeasley had these huge bells 
shipped to Baltimore and brought 
by ox team to Shepherdstown—or 
Mecklenburg as the town was 
called in those days. 

The congregation was then faced 
with the problem of housing the 
large heavy bells, and so it was 
that in 1800 or thereabouts. a new 
church tower of native stone was 
completed and a special dedication 
was planned. The bells were chris- 
tened with home made wine and 
hundreds of people came from 
great distances for the special oc- 
casion. Three of the bells were in- 
stalled in the tower but the fourth 
found its way to the Elmwood 
Cemetery in Shepherdstown where 
it still hangs in the sexton’s house. 

In 1839 the congregation out- 
grew the log church and it was de- 
cided to erect a new church build- 
ing. The congregation did not wish 
to see the bells and tower go, how- 
ever; so it was decided to build a 
new brick edifice on the north side 
of the tower. In 1881 the church 
was remodeled and much of the 
original building was replaced. 


| 


| 


LUTHERAN CHURCH STARTS 
IN SHEPHERDSTOWN 


The history of the first Lutheran 
congregation in Jefferson county 
dates back to 1765 when nine 
Lutherans met together in Shep- 
herdstown and formed the nuc- 
leus of a congregation. Although 
they had no minister, they met in 
a house for Divine worship and an 
elder read the sermon. 

In 1766 they called a pastor, the 
Rev. Mr. Bauer, and some years 
later in 1795, the cornerstone for 
their house of worship was laid. 
This solemn occasion took place on 
the thirteenth Sunday after Trin- 
ity, on August 30. The church was 
built under the pastorate of the 


the same pastor serving that con- 
gregation and St. Peter’s church in 
Shepherdstown. In 1897 the pres- 
ent church building in Uvilla was 
constructed. 

In 1906 the congregation of St. 
Peter’s church erected a new edi- 


blue limestone with trimmings of 
Indiana stone. The cornerstone 
was laid on November 10, 1906. 
In May, 1939, the third Church 
in the Shepherdstown Lutheran 
Parish was organized in Charles 
Town, with twenty nine charter 


Rev. Johann David Young, who 
first ministered to the congrega- 
tion in 1790. 

As long as Pastor Young 
preached from the pulpit, the con- | 
gregation was united, but after his 
death came discord and strife. It] 
was a period of transition from the 
German to the English language. 
Living in an English speaking com- 
munity, made it a necessity for the 
German speaking Lutheran con- 
gregation to adopt the English 
language if the church was to 
grow. Many clung to the language 
of their childhood; others became} 
alienated and found other church 
homes. At last, under the pastorate 
of the Rev. C. P. Krauth, Sr., order | 
and peace was brought out of dis- | 
cord. 

St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, as 
the church in Shepherdstown was 
named, had its first connection 
with the Virginia Synod when the 
Synod of Maryland, and Virginia, | | 
was formed in 1820. In 1829 the] | 
parish united with other parishes | ' 
in the Shenandoah Valley and 
Piedmont, Va., to form the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Virginia. 
In 1856 St. James Lutheran 
Church in Uvilla was built, with 
| 


members. The planting of this new 
_Church, St. Thomas’, was under 
| the leadership of the Shepherds- 
_town pastor, Rev. John H. Fray, 
D.D., together with the support of 
the Board of American Mission of 
the United Lutheran Church in 
America. Services of worship were 
held in the stone chapel in Ran- 
son through the courtesy of Zion 


, Episcopal Church, who owned the 
building. Subsequently the chapel 


was leased and leter purchased by 
St. Thomas’ Lutheran congrega- 
tion. 

In the year 1940, St. John’s 
Lutheran Church in Harper’s Fer- 
ry was received into the Parish and 
made the fourth Church. This con- 
gregation had been in existence as 
early as 1828 and in 1849 was offi- 
cially organized. The Church edi 
fice was erected in 1850, the lanc 
having been given by the Federat 
government. It was scarcely a dec- 
ade after the dedication of the new 
church when services were dis- 
continued due to the War between 
the States, and the buildings were 
taken over by the United States 
Government to be used as a hos-| 
pital. The marks can still be seen 
where the walls were shattered by 
a cannon ball fired from Maryland 
Heights. It was not until 1869 
that services were held in the 
Church again. A season of growth 
and strength brought the congre- 
gation to be the strongest in the 
community, but was followed by a 


fice, built in Gothic style, of native | 


period of decline and the doors 
were closed until 1928, when the 
tireless efforts of a small number | 
of faithful members made possible | 
a renovation of the property and_| 
rededication in that year. 

The four churches in the parish 
/enjoyed a normal growth and 
many noteworthy accomplishments 
from 1940. In the year of 1950 a 
| division of the Parish took form, 
and St. Thomas, Charles Town, 
St. John’s, Harpers Ferry, and a 
third congregation, St. Paul’s, 
Neersville, Va., became the Charles 
Town Lutheran Parish. St. Peter’s 
Shepherdstown and St. James 
Uvilla, the Shepherdstown Parish. 


Sheet music—the latest nursery 
song: “Two Little Brown Girls,” 
, companion to “Two Little Girls In 
Blue.” At Charlie Brown’s. 
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Bishop Asbury 
The Methodist 


By E. E. MEREDITH 


The Christian Education Bulle- 
tin for August, 1951, published by 
the Methodist church at Buck- 
hannon, has an article concerning 
Bishop Francis Asbury, who is 
credited with being “the real 
founder of Methodism” and with 
having made 320 preaching tours 
through what is now West Vir- 
ginia. 

Bishop Asbury is credited with 
having preached at Martinsburg in 
1781, South Branch 1782, Shep- 
herdstown 1783, Morgantown 1785, 
Coxe’s Fort in Brooke county 1785, 
Old Sweet Springs, Clover Lick in 
Pocahontas county at “Father 
Haymond’s” near Fairmont, ‘“Mar- 
tha’s Chapel” near Morgantown in 
1788, Mill Point in Pocahontas 
county, at Col. Ben Wilson’s four 
miles from Beverly and at Squire 
Van Meter’s in Hardy county in 
1790, in Preston county in 1792, at 
Charles Town and Harper’s Ferry 
in 1795, at John Beck’s near West 
Liberty and at John Sparh’s at 
Short Creek in 1803 and at the| 
court house at Wheeling in 1808. | 
At Wheeling he lodged with Col. 
Ebenezer Zane. The article was 

| written by Rev. J. A. Earl. 
* * * * 

Methodism in the Greenbrier 
Valley dates from 1784, when a 
Methodist Society was organized at 
what was then called “The Sinks 
of Greenbrier.” This location is 
near Keenan, Monroe county. Old 
Rehoboth Church, near Union, 
county seat of Monroe county, is 
the oldest Methodist Church west 
of the Alleghany Mountains, estab- | 


lished June 1786, and the original 
edifice, built of logs, is still stand- 


_ing. The logs were “scutched” (or | 
roughly hewn) and the cracks were 
_chinked or daubed. Bishop Francis 
Asbury dedicated the church. Wor- 
shippers carried their guns to 
meeting, to be prepared in case of 
attack by Indians. 
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CHARLES TOWN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH building 
(above) one hundred years old in 1951. The third building 
for Presbyterians, a beautiful structure on Washington street, 
passed its first century mark with a four-day weekend cele- 
bration. The corner stone was opened Thursday night, July 
12, 1951. Current documents were added to those deposited in 


1851, and the cornerstone was resealed with fitting ceremony. 
ae ideekt feck foe 


E'k Branch Presbyterian Church, located near Duffields, 
was first mentioned as a separate church from the Presby- 
terian Church in Shepherdstown, in the records of the Donegal 
Presbytery, on April 11, 1769. It was ministered to by supply 


pastors, serving at irregular intervals. 


Feeling the need for a regular pastor, Elk Branch con- 
gregation asked for one in April, 1776. Following authorization 
by Donegal Presbytery, three commissioners, John White, John 
Wright and James AcAllister, extended a call to John Mc- 
Knight who was promised a salary of 132 pounds. With seven 
ministers and four ruling elders officiating, he was ordained 
on December 3, 1776, as the first regular preacher of Elk 
Branch. In spite of the fact that he served his congregation 
for six years and was popular with his parishioners, he was not 
always paid his salary promptly. This was especially true in 
the time of the Revolution when money was worthless. Conse- 
quently he left in 1782, to accept a call from Marsh Creek, 
Gettysburg, Pa., and from that date until 1792, the congrega- 
tion divided. One part joined the church under the Rev. Moses 
Hoge at Shepherdstown and the other united with the 
old Bullskin congregation in organizing a new church at 
Charles Town. In 1833, however, the Elk Branch church was 


reorganized. 
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CHRIST EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH at 
Shepherdstown dates back to 1748, when a congregation was 
formed in the town-——then known as Mecklenburg. In 1774 
the congregation built a log church, which was shared by the 
Lutherans and Presbyterians. Soon members of the Reformed 
Church felt the need to summon worshipers to services, and 
Michael Zeasley volunteered to return to his homeland— 
France—and there purchased with silver buckles and trinkets 
donated by the congregation a complete peal of four bells. 
About 1800 a new church tower was constructed to carry the 
bells, and today the bells Zeasley brought from France call 
parishioners to the freedom of religion in Old Shepherdstown. 
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HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
CBS 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
beginning October 1, 1951 
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SAINT PETERS’ CATHOLIC CHURCH at Harpers Ferry, 
high on a prominence of this historic town, dates to 1792 when 
a congregation was formed. The first church was dedicated 
in May of 1833, and was completely rebuilt in 1896. ..The Rev. 
Father DuBois of France came to Martinsburg (then and 
now Berkeley county) in 1792 and for two years served the 
mission at Harpers Ferry; in 1830 Harpers Ferry became a 
parish of the Catholic Church. 


Recently completed Miller-built home 
in Leetown, Jefferson County. 


W. HARLEY MILLER 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR and BUILDER 
Designing ©® Remodeling ©@ Modernization 
INDUSTRIAL — RESIDENTIAL — PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


We do the complete job from 
the basement to the roof 


212 S. Queen St. Phone 5422 
MARTINSBURG, W. VA. 


The Beginning 


By COL. ROBERT LEE BATES 


(The introduction of the earlie 
i st expl 
turer into the section of West rcinintnies 


son county, 
of a native 
has distingu 


a ~ 
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' Near the beginning of the 17th: 
Century a movement had gotten 
under way in England to colonize 
the far off land of America. A 
faulty economic system, political 
unrest and an excess of population 
impelled people to leave their na- 
tive land. A possibility of acquiring 


- 


greater wealth, the prospect of en- | 


larging domains, and competition 
with other nations induced kings 
and princes to aid and abet their 
subjects in leaving for the new 
world. Jamestown, Va., was set- 
tled in 1607. At first there was an 


intermittent stream of migrants! 


flowing only as new colonists were | 


decided upon; and decades elapsed 
between the planting of colonies. 

William Penn was one of the 
most popular of colonizers. His ac- 
ceptance of the Quaker faith was 
one of the dramatic events of his- 
jtory, and his leaving for America 
was a Signal for the departure of 
, twenty-three vessels bound for 
‘Pennsylvania. Many more vessels 
were to follow him in the years 
immediately succeeding 1682, the 
date of his landing. Each vessel 
was heavily loaded with its human 
cargo of adventurers and settlers. 


It is not to be supposed that Penn- |: 


sylvania was the sole objective of 
Penn’s colonists. The east side of 
the Delaware River was equally as 
inviting as the west side and, be- 
sides, the Colony of New Jersey 
had already been established and 
organized politically. Some of 
Penn’s colonists disembarked at 
Burlington a short distance above 
Philadelphia and from that point 
diffused themselves over the Col- 
ony of New Jersey. 


When the 18th Century opened 
the stream of settlers coming to 
America had become a torrent. 
(From New England to Georgia 


towns were being founded in the 
region of the tidewater. Planta- 
tions were being claimed and sur- 
veyed farther and farther inland. 
Indians were ceasing to be a men- 
ace to the safety of newcomers as 
they slowly yielded to the white 
man’s force of arms, and moved 
westward, 


Adventurers who had been busy 
exploring valleys to the sources of 
their respective streams returned 
in time to make reports. Explorers 
like John Lederer had crossed the 
Blue Ridge Mountains from the 
south. Others following Indian 


j trails to Packhorse Ford, crossed 


3/ 


trapper or adven- 
embracing Jeffer- 
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the Potomac anu eltected explora- 
tions from the north. In some in- 
stances tales of adventure rivaled 
Marco Polo's description of Ca- 
thay. Lederer, according to his 
notes, stood on the top of a moun- 
tain, supposedly near Harpers Fer- 
ry, and beheld the Great Lakes in 
the distances. 


In 1716, Alexander Spotswood, 
then governor of Virginia, con- 


ducted an expedition over are 


mountains into the Shenandoah 


Valley, and returned to Williams- | 


burg to report a vast expanse of 
land far beyond the region of the 
tidewater. Truth vied with fiction 
to excite the imagination of pio-/} 
neers and adventurous settlers. 
Old records disclose that human 
migrations were as frequent, and 
almost as wide, in the early days 
of the nation as at the present 
time. A new and unexplored world 
supplied an all but perfect escape 
from conditions brought about by 
the social and political unrest of 
the period. To acauire land became 
a craze, and the coveted soil could 
be had for the asking. Even when 


the land hunger was satisfied the | 
habit of acquiring still more land 


- endured. 


——— 


4 
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When it became known that fer- 
tile fields lay beyond the Potomac 
River settlers began moving into 


the Valley from the north and the , 
migration reached the proportion | 


of a flood tide about the middle of 


the 18th Century as the records of | 


Lord Fairfax disclose. The early 
settlers encountered few obstacles 
to acquiring land. The Virginia 
authorities, by this time, had be- 
come fearful of an Indian invasion 
from the west, and efforts were 
made to fill the unknown region 
beyond the mountains with set- 
tlers. In European politics buffer 
states were often created to serve 
as barriers against bad neighbors. 
In event of war such states would 
be the first to receive the full im- 
pact of arms. A buffer state would 


_ soften, if not prevent, the enemy’s 
_ final blow. To protect the thriving 


tidewater settlements, Williams- 


burg decreed just such a province 
‘and settlers were encouraged to 
imove to the lands on the other 


side of the Blue Ridge. But the 
easy approach to the Valley was 
from the north. The only real bar- 
rier, here, was the Potomac River, 
but this could be forded when the 
stream was low. The place of cross- 
ing was “old Packhorse Ford” 


eS, 


e® @ 
which was a wide shallow part of 
the river below the present town 
of Shepherdstown. A great num- 
ber of Valley settlers came from 
the north and particularly from 
the lands of William Penn. 

Virgil A. Lewis asserts in his 
book, History and Government of 
‘West Virginia (1904), that one 
, Morgan Morgan was the first set- 
tler in the State of West Virginia. 
Morgan erected his cabin near 
what is now the town of Bunker 
Hill in Berkeley county, in 1727. 
A few years later a number of 
German immigrants crossed the 
Potomac and settled the town of 


Mecklenburg—subsequently Shep- | 


herdstown. Even prior to Morgan's 
arrival there were, no doubt, many 
settlers in the Valley but as they 
had not taken the precaution to 
obtain grants of land, or establish 
their presence, their names do not 
appear in the records. 

THE EARLY SETTLERS 


' Mr. John Henry Smith who died 


in 1892, at the advanced age of | 


seventy-five, was a careful diarist 
and annalist. He once served as 
deputy clerk of the Jefferson 
County court and was for many 
years the village postmaster. He 
was a man of strong family in- 
terests and his memory extended 
to the time when tradition and 
fact would hardly be confused. Mr. 
Smith maintained that the pro- 
genitor of his family was one Wil- 
liam Smith who accompanied Wil- 
liam Penn to his Colony in Amer- 
ica. Hardesty’s Historical and Geo- 
graphical Encyclopedia, a book 
that was published shortly after 
the Civil War, confirms the state- 
ments of Mr. John H. Smith and 
both fix the date of the Smith’s 
arrival in the Valley at 1729. 


William Smith settled in the vi- | 


cinity of Philadelphia, presumably, 


at Chester. Later, with his family, : 
he re-migrated to Walpack in the: 
County of Hunterdon (now Sussex | 


Co.), New Jersey. His sons, John 


and Rees, who were millwrights, | 
resolved to move to the Valley) 
where they arrived at about the) 


time the VanMeter brothers, John 
and Isaac, were securing for them- 


HT 


| 
| 


selves grants of land in the Colony | 


of Virginia. At a “Council held at 


the Capitol on the 16th day of. 
June, 1730” it was resolved that, 
John and Isaac VanMeter, of the! 


Province of West Jersey, 
receive a large tract of land, much} 


of it lying on the “River Opequon,”’ 
on condition that they bring with 
them some thirty families to settle 
the region. 


There had been Indian troubles 
in some of Penn’s more distant 
lands. As reported in the Penn- 
sylvania archives, “May 10, 1728, 
inhabitants of Colebrook Dale pe- 
titioned Governor Gordon, praying 
for relief against what they suf- 
fered, and were likely to suffer, 
from the Indians, who had fallen 
upon the back inhabitants about 
Falkner’s Schwamm .and Gobhen- 
hoppen.” Among the petitioners 
were Yost Heid (Joist Hite), Ben- 
jamin Frey and William Smith, 
names that repeatedly occur in the 
annals of Frederick County. 
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Joist Hite and Benjamin Borden 
had resolved to avail themselves of 
land-grant privileges as were then 

| extended by the Colony of Vir- 
'ginia. In 1732, Hite, accompanied 
' by fifteen families, hewed his way 
from York, Pa., and settled near. 
Winchester on some 40,000 acres 
of land. The tract embraced the 
Opequon Creek valley. The condi- 
, tions of his grant are indicated in 
the proceedings of the Council of 
the Colony under the date of June 
lige isd. 


Joost Hite having made proof of 
the Seating the Ldns convey’d to 


him by John & Isaac Vanmader 
on the western Side Sherrando 
River by bringing there on to 
Dwell one Family for each 1000 
acres and also part of the Land 
granted him & Robert Mackay 
and others thereunto adjoining. 
It is ordered that Patents be 
granted to the Several Masters 
of Familys residing there for the 
Quantity of Land surveyed for 
them respectively pursuant to 
the condition on which the sd 
Land was First taken up and the 
Surveys now returned into the 
Office. 


Borden had secured a large 
grant of land farther to the south. 
William Russell was one of the 
prominent surveyors of the period. 


It is not disclosed just when or 
where William Smith, the emi- 
grant, died. Upon moving to the 
Valley, his sons, John and Rees, | 
soon discovered that they were on 
land that had, under the date of. 
June 17, 1730, been granted to the 
| Van Meter brothers and later pur- 
chased by Joist Hite. How amicable 
was the settlement of such land 
troubles is not shown in the record. 
However, the matter was resolved 
in favor of John and Rees Smith 
for, under the date of August 20, 
1734, this notation is to be found 


in a grant of land made by Gover- 
nor Gooch of Virginia to John 
Smith and similarly for his broth- 
er Rees: 


We have given unto John 
Smith one certain tract or parcel 
of land containing four hundred 
and twenty acres lying and be- 
ing on the western side of Sher- 
rando River and on both sides 
of a branch of Opeckon called 
Turkey Spring designed to be 
included in a County called 
Orange (being part of forty 
thousand acres purchased by 
Jost Hite from Isaac and John 
Van Meter who had obtained 
Orders of our Lieut. Govr. in 
Council to take uv the same 
upon certain conditions therein 
expressed which Orders were 
made the seventeenth day of 
June One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Thirty). 


This document refers to John 
Smith’s grist and hemp mill which 
he, by this time (1734), had built 


on Turkey Run. In the early days | 


of Valley settlement the raising of 
hemp was deemed a good business 
for pioneer landowners. A bounty 
is said to have been offered by the 
authorities to promote its produc- 
tion. Smith’s mill was one of the 
first attempts at the establishment 
of industry beyond the Blue Ridge 
Mountains or across the Potomac 
River. 
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Historic Jefferson County Court House 


On January 21, 1734, prior to se- 
curing his grant of land, John 
Smith, Morgan Morgan, Benjamin 
Borden and a number of George 
II’s Virginia subjects, were com- 


missioned justices. They were to, 


represent the region beyond the} 


Shenandoah River. Oaths were ad- 
ministered by John Finlason and 
Samuel Ball. On April 13, of the 
Same year, the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and his Council, gave due 


recognition to a petition coming | 


from beyond the Blue Ridge. 


On reading a Petition from the 
Inhabitants of the North West 
side of the Blew Ridge of Moun- 
tains praying that some persons 
may be appointed as Magistrates 
to determine Differences and 
punish Offenders in regard the 
Petitioners live far remote from 
any of the established Counties 
within the Colony. It is the opin- 
ion of the Council that Joose 
Hyte, Morgan Morgan, John 
Smith, Benjamin Borden and 
George Hobson be appointed 
Justices within limits aforesaid, 
and that they be added to the 
Com” of the Peace for the Coun- 
ty of Spotsylvania until there be 
a sufficient Number of Inhabi- 
tants on the North West side of 
said Mountains to make a Coun- 
ty of itself. But that the persons 
above named be not Obdliged to 
give their Attendance as Justices 
of the Court of the County of 
Spotsylvania. 


The inhabitants of the Shenan- 
doah Valley were eager to have 
their region quickly settled. They 
formulated a plan which they 
thought would expedite the coming 
of settlers and which, at the same 
time, would redound to their own 
advantage. A continuation of the 
petition: 

A petition of the Inhabitants of | 
Sherrando River in behalf of 
themselves and others intending 
to settle there praying that an 
Address may be made to his 
Majesty to remit to the sd In- | 
habitants the Quit Rents of 
their Lands for a Term not ex- | 
ceeding Twelve Years as an En- 
couragement for the more speedy 
peopling that remote place of 
this Dominion. 


How long John Smith served in 
the cavacity of a pioneer justice is 
not disclosed. Some old papers. 
such as would pass through a jus- 
tice’s hands, have survived time. | 
These papers include attachments, 
Summonses, acccunts and evi- 
dences of debt collection. One doc- 
ument had to do with an imprison- 
ment for debt. Smithfield, at this 
time, was a straggling pioneer 
community which, as early as 1734. 
could boast of a mill and a hemp , 
industry. 
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‘The health of Jane, John 
Smith’s wife, began to fail and she 
returned to Chester, Pa., presum- 
ably her earlier home. This was in 
1736. John Smith remained in the 
Valley. The records of Orange 
County, which was cut off from 
Spotsylvania January 1, 1735, are 
replete with references to Smith’s_ 
trading and trafficing in land. Cer- | 
tain tracts in the vicinity of the 
present village of Middleway, were 
sold, in 1738, to William Hiett, 
David Lewis and others; it being 
alleged at the time of the convey- 
ance that Jane Smith was too ill 
to make the journey to the county 
seat of Orange county to relin- 
guish her dower right. It was at 
that time a legal formality for all | 
parties to appear in court andi 


|make oath to a signature in the 

|‘ presence of witnesses. The court 
appointed a commission consisting 
of Benjamin Borden, Morgan Mor- 
gan and William Russell to go t 
her home and ascertain her plea- 
sure in the matter. For the court 
reasoned: 
Jane Smith is so sickly that she 
cannot travel to the court of the | 
County of Orange to relinguish | 
her dower in and to the said ' 
lands conveyed by her husband 
by the aforesaid deeds, there- 
fore, we having compassion of 
the state of said Jane for this 
behalf, do give unto you power 
to receive the acknowledgement 
of her right of dower aforesaid 
to the same mentioned in the 
aforesaid deeds. 

' A note of pioneer pathos appears 

_in the record of the same year: 

| We, Benjamin Borden, Morgan ' 
Morgan and William Russell, do 
hereby certify his Majesty’s court 

| of Orange that the within named 

| Jane Smith is dead for which 

| reason we could not take any 

further examination as we are 

commanded. 
Certified under 

January 15, 1738. 

Benjamin Borden 


our hands, 


neering folk already present pos- 
sessed what purported to be good 
titles to their lands. The conflict- 
ing grants further tended to be- 
cloud such titles and the feeling of 
insecurity that followed caused 
many settlers to move elsewhere. 
There is no evidence that John 
Smith had any trouble whatsoever 
with the proprietor of the North- 
ern Neck, although Fairfax and 
Joist Hite were engaged in litiga- 
tion which was not settled until all 
parties to the suit were in their 
graves. 
| At the October meeting of the 
' General Assembly, in 1748, special 
provisions were enacted for the 
dwellers of the region beyond the 
Blue Ridge. Ferries and public ex- 
presses were provided for and the 
amount to be paid for the trans- 
vortation of sheep, hogs, and live 
stock was fixed by law. Highways 
must be thirty feet wide, well 
cleared and grubbed. A _ penalty 
was imposed upon all tithable per- 
sons who refused to assist in road- 
making when assistance was de- 
manded by the surveyor. Mill dams 
must be twelve feet wide at thei 
top. At every cross road a stone 
must be set to show the direction. | 
The loser of forty shillings in Me 
game of chance might recover his | 
lost money. If the loser did not sue 
in three months from the date of 
the loss any other person might 
sue and recover three times the! 
amount lost. If a person cheated 


/ and won, the person losing might 


‘recover five times his loss. Pioneer- 


ing folk were addicted to gambling. 


‘Washington himself comnlained 


that soldiers stationed at inland 
forts squandered their time and 
wasted powder in target practice. 

At this session of the Assembly 
informal marriages were outlawed. 
No person could henceforth be| 
married without a license or the) 


_' publication of the banns: and the 
'| banns were to be published accord- 
_|ing to the rubric in the book of, 


common prayer. If persons resided 
in several parishes the banns would 
be published three times in each 


| 


| nesday 
| were to continue for two days / 
' Their purpose was “for vending all 


There was now (1755) imminent ! 
danger of invasion from the west 
by French and Indians. War clouds 


'cast their shadows upon this re- 


gion. Measures were taken for re- 


'cruiting a soldiery. Every soldier 


summoned must appear with his 
arms and accoutrement. He must 
possess at the time of muster one 
pound of powder, four pounds of 
balls and he must supply his own 
horse and arms. Heavy penalties 
were imposed for failure to comply | 
with the regulations as laid down. 

Militiamen were to be paid at} 


‘public expense. Six thousand 


pounds had to be raised at once to 
meet the expense of protecting his 
Majesty’s subjects against hostile 
incursions of the French and In- 
dians. A lottery was decided upon. 
it being “the most easy and effec-! 
tual method” of raising money. 
Tickets were ordered to be sold for 
£1 1s 6d each, the number of tick- | 
ets to be sold being left to the dis- | 
cretion of the managers of the lot- 
tery. Duplicate tickets were to be 
kept in a box. On December 11, 
1755, the lucky numbers were to be 
drawn. The winners’ names were 
to be published in the Virginia 
Gazette. To augment returns from 
the lottery it was decreed that a 
tax should be placed -on tobacco. ; 
Three companies of militiamen |} 
were to be raised in Frederick | 
County for immediate service | 
against the French and Indians. | 

In 1758, provision was made by | 
law for semi-annual fairs to be! 
held in Winchester, some fifteen | 
miles from Smith’s home. The ap- | 
pointed dates were the third Wed- | 
nesday in June and the third Wed- | 
in October. These fairs | 


manner of cattle, victuals, provi- | 
sions, goods, wares and merchan- 
dizes whatsoever.” All persons at- 
tending were to be exempt from 
arrest, attachment and executions 
except those who were guilty of. 
breaking the peace or who stood 
accused of capital offenses. Money 
was scarce. Tobacco had taken the 


Morgan Morgan 
William Russell 


| The records indicate that John 
i Smith died in 1747. The deeds to 
| land subsequently made by his son 
' John, whom we shall call John 
| Smith, Jr., allege that the grantor 


‘had come into possession of his 


| parish. place of coin. Business was gen- 

To engage in the fur trade a 
license for so doing would hence- 
forth be required. The penalty of 
i death would be inflicted for the 
third offense of hogstealing, and 
this without benefit of clergy. A 
bounty was offered for the de- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


erally conducted on the primitive 
basis of barter and trade. The first 
fairs were not successful as they 
coincided with the growing menace 
of an Indian invasion. The massa- 
cre at Fort Seybert, across the Al- 


| 
| 


inheritance at this time. 
SOCIAL HISTORY REFLECTED 


In 1728, Fredericktown, now 
Winchester, consisted of two cab- 
ins. In twenty-four years (1752) 
it was to be incorporated by law 
into a backwoods municipality. 
Settlers were arriving and estab- 
lishing the town of Mecklenburg, 
now Shepherdstown, on the Poto- 
mac. Lord Fairfax had arrived in 
what is now Clarke Co., Va., 1747, 
to take possession of a vast tract) 
of land known as the Northern 
Neck which embraced the territory 
lying between the Potomac and 
Rappahannock Rivers. A distribu- | 
tion of lands among settlers had 
begun. Rober Carter was Fairfax’ 
chief conveyancer. The land office 
had begun a flourishing business. 
Plantations were sold subject to a 
yearly rental of two shillings per 
hundred acres. But this provision! 
in the deeds merely served to! 
complicate titles at a later date. : 
Fairfax had received these lands 
as an inheritance, and upon his 
arrival he discovered that the pio- 


| Struction of wolves. Owing to In- | 


dian depredations in “the upper | 
part of the Colony” a law was en- 
acted in 1755 offering a reward of 
£10 for the scalp of every male 
Indian above twelve years of age, 
however, it was deemed a felony 
to kill an Indian friendly to his 
Majesty. Friendly Indians were! 
eligible for the reward. | 


On account of the prolonged | 
drought of this year, and the pos- 
sibility of an insufficiency of corn, 
the price, in order to prevent ex- 
tortion, was fixed at a sum not 
greater than 12s 6d a barrel. 


re 


leghanies; took place in May, 1758. 
Rutherford’s Rangers were ready 
to take the field. A command of 
1,600 Virginians were marching 
against Fort Duquesne. A brief | 
memorandum recovered from John | 
Smith, Jr.’s papers is reminiscent 
of the period. 


This is to certify that have 

John Caton of Fred- 
erick County in Virginia without 
Bay horse Brandd RC, one sorel 
horse shot By the endens Brandd 
82 and one gray mere Brandd 
RC tuck away By the endens 
and his wagon left 8 miles from 
Pitsburg the 25 of August 1759 
and one Bay mere stole 2 of 
September by the solders his 
gears left at Ligoner Receved in 
part pay 10s 3d given under my 
hand this 8 of September 1758. 

Vab Crawford 
Waggon master 


Crawford discharged 
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Discontent In 
Civil War 


By E. E. MEREDITH 


The fact that the formation of 
Wes. Vicginia was the only change 
made in the map of the United 
States as a result of the Civil War 
has led people of this state to 
think that this was the only break 
from the Southern Confederacy. 
This being the case it is difficult 
to accept statements in “States- 
man of the Lost Cause” by Burton 
J. Hendrick that Union sentiment 
prevailed in a “huge peninsula” 
from the Pennsylvania boundary 
as far as Northern Georgia and 
Alabama and that at one time 
during the war it looked like Geor- 
gia might tear itself away from the 
Confederacy and return to the 
Union. This discontent in the heart 
of the Confederacy has been em- 
phasized in many historical vol- 
umes but Hendrick sums it up: 


There were oasis of Confed- 
erate adherence loyal to the 
Union. So intensely raged the 
hostility of the western part of 
Virginia to the Confederacy that 
it seceded from the Old Domin- 
ion, set up the state of West 
Virginia, and attached itself to 
the Federal Union. Only by the 
barest chance is there today not 
Similarly a state of East Ten- 
nessee, for a strong movement 
started in the early days of the 
Civil War, to form such a com- 
monwealth. 


The regions remaining loyal to | 
the Union had voted against seces- 
sion when that issue was tested at 
the ballot box and this feeling re- 
mained a powerful influence dur- 
ing four years of war. This author 
says: 

These “up country” people dis- 
liked their contemporaries of the 
Piedmont and coastal plains on 
both political and personal 
grounds. Constant efforts had 
been under way for a century to 
restrict their political power. 
Ridiculed as “‘hillbillies’, “crack- | 

| ers” and “poor whites” or other 
_ Opprobious names they main- 
tained an independent sturdy 
life far removed from eastern 
sections. ; 


This book calls the conflict the 
Civil War but has a frontispiece in- 
‘which it refers to the “great war 
| between the States” and the. title 
includes “The Lost Cause.” A Civil 
War is contending factions in the 
same country and the Southern 
sympathizers to this day think of 
the North and South as two differ- 
ent countries. President Jefferson 
Davis, of the Confederacy named 
a commission to treat with Presi- 
| dent Abraham Lincoln and Secre- 
tary William H. Seward “for the 
purpose of securing peace to the 
two countries.” The North had 
waged four years of war under the 
contention that it was a rebellion 
and Lincoln told them that there 
was one way to have peace and 
that was that those resisting the 
laws of the Union must “cease that 
resistance.” 


The bibliography of this work 
includes “Recollections of War and 
Peace” by Mrs. Anna Pierpont Si- 
viter, daughter of Governor Fran- 
cis H. Pierpont, “the Father of 
West Virginia” but credits it to 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor by error, and 
“Diplomatic Relations of the Con- 
feedrate States with England” by 
Dr. James Morton Callahan, of 
Morgantown. 


| returning, leave Winchester at 4% 
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News From 
Old Papers 


Virginia Monitor, 

Shepherdstown, Va. 

May 28, 1823, N. Mitchel, Ed. 
ELECTION. 


The stockholders in the Shep- 
herdstown and Winchester turn- 
pike company are notified that an 
election will. be held at Tho’s 
Crown’s tavern, in Shepherdstown 
on Saturday, the 7th. June next, 
from 11 o’clock in the morning 
until 3 o’clock in the afternoon for 
a President and five Directors, to 
conduct the affairs of the Com- 
pany the ensuing year. 

A. Humrickhouse, 
Sec’t’ry. 


* 


Very late from Europe. 
May 19, 1823—2 o’clock. 


The elegant new packet ship 
Leeds, Captain Stoddard (of the 
fourth or Exchange Line) has just 
arrived in the remarkably quick 
passage of 23 days from Liverpool. | 

* ae cs * 


The Constitutionalist. 


Oct. 23, 1839. 
James R. Hayman, Ed. 
NOTICE. 


A locomotive and train of pas- | 
| Senger cars will leave the Harpers 
Ferry Depot for Winchester, the 


third Saturday in every month— 
leaving Harpers Ferry at 6!4 A.M., 


P.M. Fare for the trip $1. 
Henry Brown, 
Agt. W. & P.R.R. Co. 
* x 


* * 


Spirit of Jefferson. 
Sept. 27, 1844. 


Shoes—Ladies who are in search 
of most elegant Kid Slippers and 
Walking Shoes will find them at 

Miller & Tate’s. 
* * * * 


Nov. 1, 1844. 

Lard Lamps—Just received an- 
other supply of those handsome 
Marble Base Lard Lamps, which 
will be sold low by 

Chas. G. Stewart. 


* * * 


Jan. 23, 1846. 


Charlestown Refactory — We 
commend to all lovers of fine Oys- 
ters, and good living in general, 
the genteel Refactory Establish- 
in 


ment of George B. Monroe 
Charlestown. His good Lady is an 
adept in the culinary art, and her 
style of dressing Oysters is the 
subject of general praise. 


June 7, 1866. 

Hoop skirts—the great invention 
of the age, the spiral or one Spring 
Skirt. For sale by 

J. L. Hooff, 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY’S SECOND JAIL—Is famous because 

it housed John Brown during his trial and unti! his execution. 

John Avis was the jai‘er and James Campbell was sheriff in 

the hectic days of Oct. 17, 1859 and Dec. 2, 1859. The site of 

the county’s second jail is now the U. S. Postoffice at the 

pedi aah corner of Washington and George streets, Charles 
own. 


Jefferson County 


Jefferson county was once a segment of a vast 
territory which spread north and west from the 
Williamsburg seat of government in Virginia, and 
as the area was broken down, the political sub- 
divisions were in the following order: 


1648-1652 Northumberland County 
1652-1656 Lancaster County 
1656-1691 Old Rappahannock County 
1691-1720 Essex County 

1720-1734 Spottsylvania County 
1734-1738 Orange County 

1738-1772 Frederick County 
1772-1801 Berkeley County 

1801- Jefferson County. 


Jefferson county was created from Berkeley 
county by an act of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia passed on January 8, 1801, which provided 
that on and after October 26, 1801, all territory 
pounded and described in the act should be a sep- 
arate county known as J efferson. The new county 
was named in honor of Thomas Jefferson, third 
president of the United States. Jefferson county 
became a part of West Virginia on June 20, 1863, 
when the separation from Virginia was approved 
by Congressional resolution. 
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Smiths Of 
Smithfield And 


Others...Now 
Middleway 


By COL. R. L. BATES 


Smithfield (now Middleway), 
one of the old settlements of the 
Great Valley, is in Jefferson Coun- 
ty of the State of West Virginia. 
The village, today, has about 100 
inhabitants. Its location in pioneer 
days was determined by the inter- 
section of Indian trails, one of 
which led southward from Pack- 
horse Ford on the Potomac River 
and the other traversed the Valley, 
east and west, from the gaps of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains to the low 
points of the Alleghanies. A small 
stream named Turkey Run, called 
Turkey Spring Branch in early 
records, also played a part in de- 
termining the location of the vil- 
lage. It supplied a never failing 
source of pure water and afforded 
ample power for turning a mill 
wheel. An old mill stands within 
the confines of the town but the 
original mill, built prior to 1734 by 


one John Smith, is now not even a 


disheveled heap of stones. Close 
observation is necessary to discern 
a ‘trace of the ancient mill race. 
The ruin is on Turkey Run about 
half way between the present vil- 
lage and the Opequon Creek into 
which the stream flows. 


A visitor from Canada SAG Sitges 
some years ago that “Smithfield,” | 
in his opinion, “was the only pineal 
in the United States that closely | 
resembled Quebec.’’ Time has! 
changed the village but little. Log | 
houses that date back to the 18th 
Century are still standing and still ! 
occupied. The tourist, by a short | 
detour from the main highways, | 
can see a relic of the past. Log. 
brick and stone buildings abut th< 
Streets. An anci2rt tavern stands | 
‘as it did in the days of Washing- | 
ton. There are cemeteries where | 
tombs are marked with unpolished | 
stones or depressions in the sod, 
and} there are marble slabs on 
which are inscrivtions that have 
been made indecipherable by time. 


THE FOUNDERS OF 
SMITHFIELD ; 
John Smith, Jr., 


was born in 


:1710. It was he who inherited the. 


pk ta apy properties. Like his fa- 
his chief interest was in land | 
fe ‘estate was augmented by an | 
additional grant of land from Lord 
airfax in 1758. He resided in the 
yillage to which his name was 


given, and there performed the} 


functions of a pioneer banker when 
banks in this region were un- |! 
known. He advanced money tc 
thosx who were unable to pay their 
taxes; he became a guarantor for 
those, ,who were unable, at the 
time, to pay their debts; and he 
bonded these who were in trouble 
and needed som? sort of surety. It 
was siid that when Norborne Par- 
ish Church was built in the latter 
half of the 18th Century, John 
Smith, Jr., placed wagons and 
teams of horses at. the disposal of 
the Vestry and for this service he 


accuired an acre of land for each} 


load of stone hauled. 


Mills have played an important 


rart in the lives of the Valley set- 
tlers. The earliest laws, as we have 
observed, were enacted for their 
construction and operation. John 
Smith, Jr., continued to develop 
this business which his father had 
started prior to 1734. Planters 
from the country round brought 


in their grain. A sawmill was, at! 


length, put in operation in con- 
junction with the grist mill, and 
later a lime kiln was added to his 
business interests. Sawmills of the 
period bear little resemblance to 
the mills of today. In the early 
days logs were placed upon a plat- 
form ard relays of men, two ata 
lim, sawed the beams and plank 
by hand. The adz was an import- 
ant implement for smoothing the 
heavier and rougher lumber. 


Old account books indicate that 
John Smith, Jr., was also engaged 


in merchandizing. His wagons. 


hauled goods beyond the moun- 
tains to points as distant as Fred- 
erick, Md., and Alexandria, Va. All 
the while he continued to acquire 
land. At the time of his death 
(1798) his holdings were nearly 
2,000 acres. 


Smith’s contemrorarizs, 
lived in or near his town between 
the years of 1786 and 1790, were: 


Thomas Rankin, John Daniel, 
James Wallis, Edward Wells, Dr. 
John Lee, Jacob Lindsey, John 
Steel, Thomas Hiett, Jonathan 
Mercer, Charles Sanderson, Wil- 
liam Luke, George Peterson, Pat- 
rick Gorman, George Smith, Wil- 
liam Riley, Charles King, John 
Miller, Rudolph Black, William 
“Yan Horn. 


The foregoing, however, 
represent a complete list. 


3G 
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SMITHFIELD’S PROMOTION 
AND BIG LOT SALE 


John Smith, Jr.’s account books, 
though kept with great care, at 
times closely resembles diaries. 
One item is presented as it shows 
how a young man of the period 
spent his time. Smith had this fel- 
low in his employ..The youth was 
not living up to his contract with 
his employer, in consequence, was | 
making deductions from his pay. 


1786—A memorandum of Peter- 
son’s lost time. October 2 days at 
Bakers and work at Bill’s aplow- 
ing. Half a day at McDaniels 
shooting mark. Half a ditto at 
Hening’s husking. One day sick. 
One day agoing to the tailors 
and Simeon Hiett’s husking, and 
the next day after the husking 
sick. One day at William Grant- 
hams husking. One day agoing 
with his sister Mary the lst of 
December. January 12th — five 
days at Daniels and drinking, 
helping William Grantham chop 
hogs, and half a day helping 
Widow Gilbert chop wood. Half 
a day at Joseph Granthams 
husking, January ’87. February, 
to one day lost at Henings frolic. 
One day at another frolic, March 
8th. To day and half when he 
toox rum and got drunk. One | 
day swingling flax for William | 
Grantham; ran away the 24th | 
of April ’87, and came back | 
about the 26th of April, '87, and | 
lost one day helpii.g Bill Grant- 
ham nusk, ana one day along | 
wien his brother John and one 
day to help Bill Grantham kill a 
beer. Rest of day drinking grog, 
and went away the loth of Sep- 
tember and came back about a 
weex later. 


The account discloses that! 
Peterson, at length, stopped work- ! 
and another man was secured in! 
nis place. But his account con- 
vinued: “Silk handkerchief and a 
pair of gloves tor Peterson and his 
girl.” “A deer skin for Peterson.’ 

“A velvet jacket” and “a pair of 
oreeches”’ appeared on the tailor's 
record. ; 
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Kercheval, in his History of the 
Valley of Virginia, has remarked 
that the monotony of provincial 
life afflicted men, and particularly ; 
young men, wich an insufferable ; 
yoreaom; that it was not unusual | 
for the pioneer head of family sud- . 
denly to disappear into the woods. | 
In the space of a week or two he: 
would reappear, only to disappear | 
again. Tnis, no doubt, accounts ior 
tne transiency of a large segment 
of the early population. Daughters 
would marry and they and their 
nusbands would disappear into the 
West. Sons would leave home, 
sometimes in a great huff, and il 
they were ever heard of again, 
they would report their where- 
abouts as “in Carolina,” “in Ken- 
| tucky,” or other distant place. Par- 
| 


ents would speak of their children 
as “somewhere out Wesi.” 


Hopes of discovering ‘‘royal 
/mines” or valuable minerals in this 
‘region had never been realized. | 
| Wealth lay in land. One of the | 
early discoveries made beyond the | 
Blue Ridge was a large spring of | 
pure, and allegedly healing, water 

in what is now Morgan county, W. 
Va. Indians are said to have laid 
down their bows and tomahawks 
when they came to the spring and 
to have ceased their warfare as 
the strong reinvigorated them- 
selves and the weak recovered their 
health. The place had been iuter- 
nationalized by hostile tribes be- 
fore the coming of the white man. 
The white man, upon learning of 
the health giving power of the 
water from the Indians, presumed 
to drink of this water and to bathe 
in it. A syndicate was at length 
formed to develop Bath, now 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va. Brian 
Fairfax, Warner Washington, 
Charles Thurston, Robert Ruther- 
ford, Samuel Washington and Wil- 
liam Ellzey were named as trustees. 
Their duties were to lay ofi lots 
and to sell the.n to the public. 
John Smith, Jr., Francis Willis, Jr., 
Robert Throckmorton and W illiam 
Drew formed a company to buy 
such lots. Tne eariy inhabitants of 
the region had become adept in 
all matters pertaining to the con- 
veyancing of land. On August 25. 
1777, title was transferred to the 
grantees and the lots taken over. 
In so far as John Smith, Jr. was 
concerned this was just another 
venture in acquiring and selling 
land. It seems that, at this time, 


no profit or pecuniary advantage 
was derived by the furchasers. 
However, Smith obtained a know- 
ledge of pioneer developing and 
this knowledge, at a later date, 
was used to good advantage in pro- 
moting his own town of Smith- 
: field. 

John ‘Smith, Jr, and his wife, 
Elizabeth, reared a family consist- 
ing of sons, John, William, Rees 
and Moses; and daughters, Phebe 


| 
| 


and Sarah. His sons became the | 
business men of the community. | 
In 1788, he was aging and decided 


to make a deed of gift to the mem- 
bers of his family. Having provided 
for his wife, John Smith, III, was 
given the property on which his 
father dwelt and the milling busi- 
ness. Farms were conveyed to Wil- 
liam, Rees and Moses. To Phebe, 
who married John Fry, he gave a 


plantation contiguous to the estate | 
Lodowick | 
| Fry. Dodowick Fry had come into} 


of John Fry’s father, 


| 


the Valley with his wife, Catherine 
and a large family, he having re- 
ceived a grant of land from Lord 
Fairfax on March 12, 1763. To 
Sarah Smith, then unmarried, was 
given a tract of land adjoining 
that of her sister’s. These proper- 
ties were so widely scattered in 
and around Smithfield that most 
of the present land titles in this 
part of Jefferson County are trace- 
able to the former possession of 
John Smith, Jr. He and his son, 
John Smith, III, conceived the idea 
of a promotion project; the town 
was systematically laid out; 


ve incorporated under an enact- 
ment of the virginia Acssem.ly. 
John Smith, Ila, who was bon. 
about 1755, inheriszed not only a 
prosperous businzss bué also his 
sather’s business acumen. He pro- 
ceeded to enlarge upon his fatiser’s 
activities, ocher than rarming; ana 
especial opportunities now pre- 
sented themselves. Wayfarers and 
transient settlers were, at this 
vim2, pouring through the hamle. 
from une movil and irom the east. 
Tne Revolutionaly War had been 
Over some ten years and popula- 
tions, in quest of land and oppor- 
tunity, were again becoming rest- ' 
less. ‘The village seemed to we Stra- . 
tegically located for a promotion | 
project and under his direction, as | 
will appear later, a development | 
got under way that would do credit | 
to a modern high-powered real | 
| estate operator. \ 


| The pioneering folk who had, by | 
| this Lime, become fixed to the land, | 
| yegan to improve their properties; | 
, to build houses in replacement of ; 
; the ruder cabins and to improve 
and extend their highways. Forests 
still encumbered the land. The 
best way to utilize a waste product 
tixe timber was to convert it into 


' 


, 10g houses. Practically all of the 


ianded gentry were bringing their 
10ogs to the mill to convert them 
into beams, lath and paling. 


Old ledgers and account books 
disclose the names of the citizens 
wno resided in the locality during 
the lasc half decade of the 18tr 
Century. These names are given 
as, with the lapse of time, many 
kinship connections were formed | 
from them; and genealogists’ 
should have little difficulty as the 
records in the Land Office in Rich- 
mond are complete as are the rec- 
ords of the Counties of Orange, 
Frederick, Berkeley and Jefferson. 
Among the early citizens were: 


Adam Weaver, James Shirley, 
William Eddenborough, David 
Smedley, Nathaniel Graggwell 
(Craighill), George Wilson, Mar- 
tin Houseman, Capt. William 
Kenney, Simeon Hiett, Jacob 
Houser, Jacob Weaver, George 
Briscoe, Adam Livingston, Fred- 
eiick Roseberry, Joseph Lippy, 
Joseph Edwards, Peter Pultz 
(Boltz), John Hiett, Martin 
Howard, David Fry, Tnomas | 
Throckmorton, John Haines, 
Kiisha Hobos, John Gratha.a, 
Sr., Joseph Bell, Charles Fceucx, 
Lewis Smith, Wiliiam Tapscott, 
John Pacxett, William Granc- 
ham, Thomas Campbell, John 
Lindsey, Lodowick Fry, Michael 
Schal (Shaull), Richard Hardes- 


37 


lots | 
were staked off and the town wouid | 


ty, John Irwin, John Fry, Nicho- 


las Schal, William McDaniel, 
Thomas Luke, Robert Vance, 
John Grantham, Jr., John Cris- 
well, Hugh Creighton, Harmon 
McKnight, Peter Zombro (zum 
Brot), John Ednsley, Nathaniel 
Willett, Isaac Williams, Thomas 
Hammond, Seth Smith, Henry 
Gilbert, James Tully, John Mil- 
ler, Christian Bloom, William 
Davis, Alexander Frier, Henry 
Smith, George Peterson. 
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velopment begun in 1795 lasted 
through 1797, and ended just prior 
to the deaths of its founders, John} 
Smith, Jr., and John Smith, II. 
Among the original purchasers of 
the Smithfield lots were: 


James Forney, George Fry, Hen- 
ry Fizer, James Campbell, Bar- 
ney McSherry, Sylvester Thach- 
er, Anthony Fulton, John Pack- 
ett who “bought the lot on the 
branch where the still house is,” 
Nicholas Schal, Patrick Gorman, 
William Figg, Mary Hoge, David | 
Blue, Isaac Deaver, Christian | 
Bloom, John Irwin, George Ir- | 
win, John McKnight who bought | 
the “lot near meeting house near | 
heavy stone lane,” Isaac Wil- 
liams, William Loury, Lodowick 
Fry, John Endsley, Peter Pultz, 
John Eskard, Hermon McKnight, 
William Baylor, Isaac Walters, 
Thomas Irwin, Joseph Stone. 


Such progress had been made in 
town promotion it was decided 
that a charter of incorporation 
should be had from the Genera] 
Assembly. In an enactment of Jan- 
uary 15, 1798, about the time the 
last of the lots were sold, the -fol- 
lowing notation appears: 


Be it enacted by the General 
Assembly, that the lots and 
streets as the same are already 
laid off on the lands of John 
Smith, younger, and William 
Smith, lying in the County of 
Berkeley, shall be established a 
town by the name of Smithfield: 
and John Packett, Moses Smith, 
John Smith, Jacob Rees, Joseph 
Grantham and John Grantham, 
Jr., gentlemen, constitute the 
trustees thereof. 


Clarksburg, now West Virginia, 
and Berryville were incorporated 
at this session of the General As- 
sembly. Accompanying the above | 
enactment a special provision ap- 
pears relative to ownership and 
tenure. 


If the purchaser of any lot in 
either of said towns shall fail to 
build thereon, within the time 
limited in his deed of convey- 
ance, the trustees of said town, | 
where the lot has been sold by 
them, and where such failure 
happens, may thereupon enter 
into such lot, and sell the same 
again, and apply the money for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of 
said town. 


At this time William Tapscott 
and John Packett had become the 
leading merchants of the town. 
They were partners in a mercantile 
venture and dealt in flour, leather 
for harness and shoes, salt, dry 
goods and other articles including 
whiskey, brandy and gin. Old ac- 
count books reveal that the staple 
articles of diet were flour, beef, 
mutton, pork and salt fish. Packett 
was one of the first members of 
the County Court of the newly 
formed County of Jefferson, and 
was sheriff at a later date. 


How the trustees were selected 
is not disclosed. By 1804 some 
changes had come about. The 
board at this time consisted of 
John Packett, Moses Smith, Joseph 
Grantham, John Grantham, Jr., 
Benjamin Bell and Seth Smith. 
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MAIN STREET in Middleway of years ago about the same 
today—peaceful and quiet. In the above scene the horse is 
contented and the buggy man leans into a convenient window 
to get the news of the day or greet his friend. 


SMITH’S FAMOUS TAVERN at Middleway (Smithfield) came 
into existence some time after 1810, when Henry Smith (1777- 
1865) concluded the village needed a good hotel. Henry Smith 
is not to be confused with John Smith, Jr. the founder of 
Middleway; however, he married Mary Fry, granddaughter 


of Middleway’s first citizen. It was during the land promotion| 


(lot sales) and the heavy traffic east and west and the vil- 
lage’s manufacturing boom that Henry Smith came in from 
Pennsylvania. At the right (above) the Smith Tavern stands 
today as a relic of better days. 


net BVO IOOD, OF S OO. > CaS et SS ae es IN, LE OCOOS: x 
HOME OF CAPT. JOHN F. SMITH still stands in Middleway. 
Captain Smith lived to be an aged man. He combined the 
traits of a country squire with all the characteristics of the 
“main street” of his day. He was always “the fellowtownsman”, 
a landowner and ran a mercantile business in Smithfield (now 
Middleway). He was one of the county justices at the indict- 
ment (grand jury )of John Brown in 1859. Captain Smith was 
sociable by nature, and members of his family would joke that 
he refrained from eating on the day previous to a banquet 
in order that he might enjoy the festivities to the utmost. 
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| mostly of English descent 


SMITHFIELD SETTLERS | 
MOSTLY ENGLISH 


It will be noted that the settlers 
of the Smithfield community were 
as ; 
judged by their names. A number 
of Palatine Germans, however, had | 
moved into the locality from Penn- 
sylvania during the latter half of 
the Century. 


An alluvial plane of some one 
hundred acres, through which 
flowed Turkey Run, seemed to the 
early settlers to be an ideal loca- 
tion for homes. Prior to 1795 
houses were evidently scattered at 
random. It was resolved that the 
future town should be located here. 
In 1794 a survey was made and 
town lots were staked off. An an- 
nouncement of the promotion was 
spread through the countryside. In 


1795 the project got under way. 
Both land and lumber were under 
the same management. Deed forms 
were prepared which merely re- 
quired the filling in of blanks. 
John Smith, III, and Sarah, his 
wife, concurred in the signing of 
these indentures which seemed to 
be almost of a negotiable character 
as some of the lots changed hands 
three or four times within a year. 


The prices of lots varied from £5 | 


to £30. It appears that every lot 


was disposed of. A building boom | 


was under way. Houses were built 
flush against the streets which, for 


j the greater part, were log struc- 


tures not unlike the pioneer cabin 
they .were designed to replace. 
These were not only plastered 
within but also without in many 
instances. Some of these houses 
stand at the present time, and 
their whitewashed exteriors pre- 
sent a quaint and venerable ap- 
pearance, 


Large flat slabs of limestone 
were hauled in and these were con- 
verted into pavements. Some of 
these pavements are still in use. 
The more ambitious builder laid 
bricks in front of his house, but 
sidewalks so constructed have fall- 
en into dilapidation. 

Rudolph Black had been the 
local tanner. This business was 
now enlarged and a tannery was 
put into operation. Craftsmen like 
tailors, shoemakers, weavers and 
saddlers began thriving businesses. 

Some of the local landed gentry 
became purchasers of lots. Who 
inost of the buyers were, or whence 
they came, cannot at this time be 
alleged. Many were, no doubt, ad- 
venturers such as swarm into a 
boom town for the purpose of get- 
ting rich quickly. A notation ap- 
pears in the record that one of the 
purchasers resided in Shepherds- 
town and a condition precedent to 
his establishing himself in Smith- 
field was complied with when 
Smith’s wagons appeared at that 
place, some fifteen miles distant, 
to move his effects to his new 
home. The two main thoroughfares 
were named King Street and 
Queen Street. Two other streets 
intersected these at right angles— 
Charles Street, which was a con- 
tinuation of the Charlestown turn- 
pike, and Grace Street which is 
terminated at the present Grace 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 
There were other outlying streets 
named according to their location 
—East, West and South. The de- 


e Viary 
Edmund Ruffin... 
Ardent States-Righter 


... 1859 


(Extracts are presented from the personal diary of 
Edmund Ruffin, editor, author and Virginia soldier. He fired 
the first shot on Fort Sumter in 1861. Ruffin came to Charles 
Town, Jefferson county—then Virginia—after the raid of 
John Brown at Harpers Ferry. Here he made observations re- 
lating to the John Brown raid, the trial, the execution and the 
subsequent political repercussions. The following text is from 
the “Diary of Edmund Ruffin, Oct. 19 to Dec. 31, 1859, volume 
3, Library of Congress, from photostats secured by Boyd B. 
Stutler, nationally known West Virginian, now managing 
editor of The American Legion Magazine. Stutler is one of 
the best authorities on John Brown with perhaps the best 
collection of facts, letters and data concerning the life of 
abolitionist leader. Ruffin’s notes are reprinted without cor- 
rection or deletions and it must be remembered, though he 
was an ardent Southern sympathizer, perhaps prejudiced to 
his cause, his comment, conclusions and views as noted at 
the time, were as he found them and believed them. 


EDMUND RUFFIN—American agriculturist; born in Prince 
George’s county, Virginia, January 5, 1794; died near Dan- 
ville, Virginia, June 15, 1865. He was educated at William & 
Mary College; served in the Virginia legislature; was for many 
years president of Virginia Agriculture Society, and from 1833 

to 1842 editor of “The Farmer’s Register.” He was an ardent 
States’ Rights man. A member of the Palmetto Guard of 
South Carolina, Ruffin fired the first shot at Fort Sumter in | 
1861—then 67 years old. After the surrender of the Southern | 
Armies at Appomattox, Virginia, under General Robert E. Lee, | 
on April 9, 1865, Ruffin never became reconciled, and because 

of his unwillingness to give allegiance to the United States 
Government, loaded a musket with buckshot, put the muzzle | 
in his mouth and blew the top of his head off. Ruffin left 
behind a note in which he maintained his “determination to 
die rather than submit to the union of states.” Edmund Ruffin 
published “Essays on Agricultural Education” (1833); “Antici- 
pations of the Future to Serve as Lessons for the Present 
Time” (1860), and edited William Byrd’s “Westover Manu- 
scripts” (1841). The above portrait is through the courtesy 
of Harper & Brothers, publishers, from “Adventures of Amer- 
ica, 1857-1900” by John A. Kouwenhoven. 
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Oct. 19, 1859—The papers bring 
news of remarkable events for our 
usually quiet and calm population. 
An insurrection occurred at Harp- 
er’s Ferry on the night following 
last Sunday. The insurgents over 
awed the people of the village, 
compelled them to remain in their 
homes, if not made prisoners—tcok | 
forcible possession of the U. S.| 
Armoury, & public property, killed 
and wounded some of the inhab- 
itants, stopped the railroad trains 
and made prisoners (as if for host- 
ages) of reputable neighbors on 
their farms, several miles off. They 
were enlisting or forcing others, 
both white and black, into their 
ranks. The insurgents were re- 
ported to be 250 or 300—greatly 
exaggerated, I suppose. Who they 
were, and what their object was 
only guessed at. Armed forces were 
ordered to move as soon as the 
outbreak was heard of by the Gov- | 
ernor of Va. & the President of 
the U. S. The neighboring militia 
and volunteers soon recaptured the 
village; & when dispersed, the 
stronghold of the insurgents, the 
U. S. Armory, was stormed, & all 
the insurgents killed, wounded or 
taken prisoners. There were only 
about 20, of which 15 were killed | 
& of the remaining prisoners, 2; 
only were not wounded. Several of 
the assailants were killed and more 
wounded. Some few of the insurg- 
ents had previously gone north- 
ward, taking some negroes with 
them. But of all yet known of those 
engaged, the numbers & their 
means were as contemptible as the 
effort was remarkable for bold- 
ness & temerity. All the actors are 
northerners & new comers—even 
the few negroes, and incredible as 
it seems at first naming, by rumor, 
it really seems now most probable 
that the outbreak was planned and 
instigated by Northern Abolition- 
ists & with the expectation of thus 
starting a general slave insurrec- 
tion. I earnestly hope that such 
may be the truth of the case. Such 
a practical exercise of abolition 
principles is needed to stir the 
sluggish blood of the South. 

* * * * 

Oct. 21—The mail brought addi- 
tional particulars of the late out- 
break at Harpers’ Ferry, but no 
later occurrences after the sup- 
pression. There are evidences with 
the confession of the leader, Brown, 
that the plan had long been laid 
by Northern abolitionists. Arms, |) 
Sharpes’ rifles, revolvers & pikes | 
(for slaves) were provided for sev- 
eral thousand men, & which were 
all found in Brown’s house, in the 
neighborhood. Every one of the 
party, white or black, was from 
the Northern & Northwestern, 
States. . 


ie eS Oe Pee: 


Oct. 24—The mail brought noth- 
ing new in the great mass of de- 
tails, repetitions & contradictory 
statements, in regard to the Harp- 
er’s Ferry outbreak. The so-called 
“republican” (or abolition) news- 
papers of the North, so far as 
heard from, make no comment 
hostile to the actions & instiga- 
tions. I trust that this diabolical 
attempt will arouse the Southern 
people to use new & better means 
both for precaution & resistance 
& punishment to abolition actions. 


do 


‘hands of the manufacturers 


|other resident of the slaveholding 


| slave used the earliest opportunity 


Oct .26—The trial of the few in- 
surgents who still remain alive 
have already been commenced in 
Jefferson County. Besides the out- 
break in the general, there are 
several of its incidents that were 
very strange and remarkable. The 
leader is John Brown who had be- 
fore gained notoriety as the leader 
of the brigands, murderers & rob- 
bers kept in arms in Kansas by the 
“Emigrant Aid Society,” of the 
North, whose object & effect were 
to put down slaveholding by force 
of arms & by murder, if not ex- 
pelling the slaveholders. His mur- 
derous feats in Kansas, he after- 
wards proclaimed in the Northern | 


States, as a public lecturer. He is 
as thorough a fanatic as ever suf- 
fered martyrdom & a very brave 
& able man, humble & obscure as 
has been all his life, except in his 
later bloody operations in support 
of the abolition of slavery. With 
seven grown sons he commenced 
his dangerous and bloody course 
in Kansas, of which the last re- 
maining two were shot at his side 

at Harper’s Ferry. It is impossible 

for me not to respect his thorough 
devotion to his bad course & the 
undaunted courage with which he 
has sustained it through all lines | 
& hazards. Among the strange in- | 
cidents is the entire mistake of so |, 
able a conspirator of his support |, 
expected from the slave. His 2] 

men (all coming from the North) 

in darkness & secrecy took the un- 

guarded U.S. Arsenal, with all its 

supply of arms. But long before 

Brown had received from the. 
North 1500 pikes & a large num- | 
ber of fire-arms, all new, from the | 
in | 


New England. He evidently had 
counted on a general rush to his 
aid of the slave population, so as! 
to make him immediately stronger 
than any opposing powers & en- 
able him to put down slavery &| 
even to revolutionize the Federal; 
Government. This is evident from | 
the (word not legible), his papers 
& his own free statements. But 
with all his claims of success & 
of strength & his supremacy in 
and around Harper’s Ferry for 30 
hours, not a single slave nor any 


country joined his ranks. seizing 
as prisoners (& hostages) some of 
the neighboring population, & 
plundering their valuable proper- |i 
ty, they forced some of their slaves || 
to go with them. But every such ' 


to escape & return to their several 
homes, & not one remained when 
the insurgent forces were besieged 
in the arsenal. The entire failure 
after months of preparation, of 
obtaining even one slave to join in 
the attempt at insurrection must |! 
(illegible) the Northerners & re- 
move much of their general erron- 
2ous impression of the discontent 
of the slaves & their readiness for 
revolt. Another remarkable expo- 
sition of the extent of fanaticism 
of Northern abolitionists. Among 
the papers & letters of Brown,. 
some show the complicity in the’ 
bloody outbreak of sundry persons 
who could not have expected suc- 
cess, except through bloodshed & 
horrors beyond example. Among , 
the writers who offer expressions | 
of their sympathy & their encour- | 
agement to this murderous and 


2xtermination of the blacks, & 
ruin, with their victory, to the 
, whites. 
* * * * 
Nov. 11—The mail. Gerrit 


horrible service are some aelicate 
& well educated women, & others | 
of the peace-loving Quakers! 


* ™ = x 
Oct. 28—The trial of the abo- 
litionist conspirators has _ been | 


commenced & is in progress. 


* * * * 


Nov. 7— (On train, Goldsborough 
to Petersburg). Made acquaintance | 
with the Rev. Owen & had) 
much conversation with him on} 
the recent outbreak at Harper's! 
Ferry and the slavery subject as; 
incidental thereto. Afterwards con- ' 
tinued to converse on like subjects | 
with two other neighboring pas- 
sengers —a Northerner who had 
long lived in Va. & a German re- 
siding in New York. We all agreed 
very well in the general. 

ae * * + 


Nov. 10—Looking over accumu- 
lated newspapers, Brown & some 
others of his conspirators have 
been tried & condemned to death. 
The more important of the very 
remarkable circumstances of this 
conspiracy and outbreak is the 
very general sympathy exhibited 
for the criminals, either directly 
or indirectly through many of the 
Northern States. The thorough 
abolition papers & speakers justify 
and applaud the attempt for every- 
thing except its rashness & im- 


prudence —and would have re-) 
joiced (as they plainly indicate) | 
at its success even if ever so de- | 
structive to the whites. Even the 
papers always opposed to the abo- 
litionists & desiring to do justice 


| (as they term it) to the South, as 


the “Journal of Commerce” of N. 
Y. is appealing to Va. to pardon 
the convicts on grounds of mercy, 
magnanimity & policy. Other less 
friendly papers are proclaiming 
that the convicts will not be put 
to death, because Va. dares not. 
execute the sentence. All these 
shades of opinoin cencur in one 
general import—which is that the 
great many of the people of the 
North, even embracing many who 
have been deemed most our 
friends, are more or less enemies 
of the South, as well as of negro 
slavery, & do not entirely con- 
demn the attempts to incite insur- 
rection of the slaves, with all the 
unspeakable atrocities & horrors 


i which would attend even their 


partial success in establishing their 
freedom, even with the aid of our 


| northern white brethren, is utterly 


impossible. But it is not impossible 
that renewed & extended attempts | 
of that kind may produce a war of | 
races, to be terminated only in the 


Smith, the great sustainer of the 
abolition cause & deeply impli- 
cated in aiding, by his money, the 
late attempt of Brown’s, is said to 
be insane—é& has been placed in 
an asylum for lunatics. 


* * * * 
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Nov. 14—The mails. All the ap- 
prehended conspirators & mur- 


recfi-n. I trust that the like opin- 
ions are bezoming general through 


derers at Harper’s Ferry have beer | /irginiz. The newspapers tell of 


tried & condemned to death, ex- | 


cept Stevens, who was badly 
wounded & who has been turned 
over to the Federal Government tc 
be tried, so that the presence ot 


the Northern abettor, Seward, may , 


be summoned as witness or com- | 


pelled to come for trial. I predict 
that this criminal will not be 
hanged, even if he should be con- 
victed in a Federal court. 


* * * * 


Nov. 16—The newspapers show | 


‘more extension of the Northern 


feeling favorable to Brown & his 
gang—the abolitionists justifying 
their attempt & even the papers 
deemed conservative & justi to the 
South are asking for their pardon 
on the grounds of policy—that is 
| that the Northern people and opin- 
| ion may not be more exasperated, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


'but conciliated and soothed! More. 


| developments of Northern conspir- 
ators in Tennessee. Everything 
seems to indicate that, contempt- 
'ible as are the overt acts of the 
/conspirators, & easily & effectu- 
ally as their outbreak was sup- 


‘pressed, the plan had long been, 


ilaid, & had abettors throughout | 


| the Northern States & Canada. 


| * * * x 


Nov. 18—The mails brought tele- 
| graphic reports of sundry rumors 
| & alarms about Harper’s Ferry, 
' which I will append. It is astonish- 
/ing even to me & also very grat- 
_ifying to me, that there should be 
| so general an excitement & avowed 
| symvnathy among the people of the 
| North for the late atrocious con- 
| spiracy & outbreak & for the vil- 

lains engaged therein. If there are 
not. serious & even effective efforts 
to rescue the condemned criminals 
it will be for want of courage & 
not. want of svmpathy. And in the 
South, as well as the North, the 
excitement has been increasing 
and will be productive (I trust) of 
imvortant results. We may now 
see that a great majority of the 
Northern people are so much the 
enemies of negro slavery that they 
symvathise even with treason. 
murder and every accomvaniment 


variyus occurrences of Northern or 
other unknown vagrants being or- 
dered away from the places in 
waich they appeared 

* * * a 


Nov. 19—Went to a neighbor- 
1c0od meziing called to settle mat- 
‘evs about ihe general enclosure 
system of this neighborhood. I 
used tne o2casion to cffer koth my 
vetitions for signatures & met with 
general approval. There were 24 
men only present, & all signed the 
atest drawn petition which I have 
designated as the “Harper’s Ferry 


Memorial.” I think this outbreak lers & its suppression. Mr. Bar- 


of abolition conspirators & the 
consequent exasperation of feel- 
ing, both North & South, must 
have important consequences in 
widening the breach & forwarding 
the separation of the slaveholding 
States. 
* * * a 

Nov. 21—The five burnings of 
Dar..s &c near Charlestown were 
all of neighboring farm2rs who had 
served as jurors in the trial of 
Brown &c. This indicates pretty 
clearly that Ncer hern abolitionists 
are the movers. The other alarms, 
all false, have induced the assemb- 


' ling at Charlestown of more than 


1,000 volunteers ordered there by 
the Governor & who will remain 
there until after the executions. 
The great assemblage & the excite- 
ment of the public mind must 
make the occasion very interesting 
& I have a strong inclination to go 
there, & I certainly would but for 
my suffering so much from ex- 
posure to cold. 
* * * * 

Nov. 24—(At Richmond) Many 
persons heretofore the most ‘‘con- 
servative’’, or submissive to North- 
ern usurpations & aggressions & 
clinging to the Union under all 
, circumstances, are now saying that 
/something must be done by the 
| South—é& separation is admitted 
| by others as the coming result, if 
not the safeguard of slavery in the 
South, & of all valued by the 
South ... Governor Wise seems to 


|! be acting very foolishly in sending 


of insurrection & with the worst. 


criminals acting therein to over- 
throw slavery. The northern 


friends of the South are so few, or | 


so timid, that more of them remain 
silent, or join in the general claim 
for mercy & pardon to Brown & 
his associates. This must. open the 
eves of the veovle of the South 
who have heretofore trusted to the 
iustice & forbearance of the ma- 
ioritv of the Northern people—& 


it will be evident to many who’ 


have most feared and abhorred 
disunion that that will be the only 
safeguard from the insane hostil- 


ity of the North to Southern insti- | 


tutions & interests. 


* * * * 


Nov. 16 (Add)—Wrote a petition 


to the Va. Legislature for new & 


stringent enactments to prevent il- 
legal dealings with slaves by native 
‘inuor dealers & receivers of stolen 


goods & by Northern abolitionists | 


inviting their d-sertion or irsur- 


troops to & back. A new howitzer 
company (& which, by the way, 
has not been provided with how- 
itzers) was among the number 
lately sent to Charlestown, on ac- 
count of the late alarms & soon 
remanded home. Again this com- 
pany has been ordered to return to 
Charlestown & is to set out to- 
night. The railroad fare will be a 
very heavy item of expense. 


Nov. 26— (Enroute, Richmond to 
Harper’s Ferry). At 6:30 A.M. on 
the cars & on my way to the “‘seat 
of war.” ... At Washington by 
|2:30 P.M. & reached the Relay 
House, not far short of Baltimore, 
after 4. I took the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad & reached Harper’s 
Ferry before 8. Another bad cold 


|| seems to be coming on me & other 


indispositions . . . AS soon as I 
could get a room at the Wager 
House I retired to it & wrote up 
my diary for the last two days & 
read the last newspaper. 


4 | 


| Nov. 27—My cold better & my | 


_indisposition nearly removed. | 


| Walked to see the sublime scenery | 


| of this place—which however falls | 


far below Mr. Jefferson’s descrip- 
tion, for which however he drew 
upon his imagination, as he had 
not seen it. The almost perpen- 
dicular & in some cases overhang- 
ing cliffs of limestone on both sides 
of the rivers at the junction of the 
Shenandoah and Potomac, are 
very grand & the rivers beautiful. 
After breakfast I called on Mr. A. 
Barbour, the Superintendent of the 
U.S. Arsenal, & had with him & 
with others much interesting con- 
versation on the incidents of the 
outbreak of the abolitionist invad- 


bour was absent at the time, I saw 
and heard the reports of several 
who were actors in the fight or 
| prisoners to the outlaws. I saw the 
/ engine house into which they re- 
treated with their prisoners held 
as hostages & which remains just 
as it was left after its being 
stormed & showing evidences of 
the dangerous situations of both 
'the defenders & their assailants. 
The doors piereced by rifle balls & 
the one shattered as it was broken 


_ down by the U. S. Marines. But 
long before that time the outlaws 
had really be2n defeated & three 
fourths of their whole number 
| killed by the people of the village 
|& the neighborhood— who had 
the remaining 5 surrourded and 
entrapped in this engine house 
without possibility of their escape. 
The more sveedy assaulted was 
only prevented by the assailants 
knowing that there were twice as 
many of their neighbors & friends 


prisoners & equally exposed to! 


their fire as the outlaws. Consider- | 


oe the total ignorance of who & 
‘what the foes were & their num- 
| bers exaggerated to hundreds & 
the total want of preparation, of 
arms (at first) & ammunition, & 
of ;military organization, I think 
that the inhabitants acted well & 
bravely. In fact Brown was de- 
feated before he took refuge in the 
engine house—é& nearly all of his 

4eh who were killed, did not re- 
treat to the placé of refuge.—The 
Village full of troops. One company 
of volunteers stationed here. Two 
others arrived last night from 
Wheeling. One of them is com- 
posed entirely of Germans, & it 
seems strange to hear the men of 
a Virginia volunteer company talk- 
ing! with each other in a foreign 
language. There would have been 
no train today on the Winchester 
Railroad—but 80 of the cadets of 
the Military Institute arrived by 
a special train from Richmond & 
were sent on to Charlestown at 1 
P.M. I went on this train. As soon 
as I left the train at Charlestown 
I was accosted by Mr. Hawks who 
introduced himself & invited me to 
go to his house & remain, in so 
cordial & hospitable manner that 
I could not refuse & especially as 
no vacant place could be obtained 
for a lodger at a public house. Mr. 
Hawks is entertaining others & I 
met at his house & table, of my 
acquaintance, Col. August & Capt. 
George Randolph of Richmond, 
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Col. Smith, Commander of the 
Military Institute & to supper Gen. 
Taliaferro, who by the family 
favor of Gov. Wise, & his higher 
though recent rank, is commander 
in chief over older & better offi-. 
cers. I met in the streets many 
others whom I knew—and many 
young men, I suppose of the Rich- 
mond and Petersburg companies, 
saluted me as we passed, though I 
did not know them. It is a stirring 
time. There was a dress parade in 
the afternoon, & there is very | 
little indication of the day being; 
Sunday. Rumors of alarms, & com-! 
ing through persons in service, are! 
still coming in. A telegram to Mr. : 
Barbour this forenoon, from Hag-: 
erstown, Md., sent by an employed 
agent, announced the appearance 
of “trouble ahead.” At night vi- 
dettes reported seeing rockets 
thrown up in the neighboring 
mountains. I think that it is ex- 
tremely improbable that any at- 
tempt to rescue Brown & the other 
prisoners will be made, in the face 
of the large force assembled. Still, 
with the great population at the 
North, & the violent fanatical 
hatred of the South & of negro 
slavery there prevailing, it is not 
imvossible that a large body of 
desperadoes may be sent out to at- 
tempt a rescue. The facility of ap- 
proach to Harper's Ferry & Char- 
lestown by railroads from three di- , 
rections, & the thousands of per- 
sons who will come to witness the 
execution, it would not be difficult 
for 500 or even 1,000 to come as 
rescuers, & to pass as innocent 
visitors from Virginia & Maryland. 
Some discreet men here think that 
there are agents unknown in this 
village, & that it is to communi- 
cate with them that the rockets 
are fired in the mountains, as sig- 
nals. Col. Smith, in whose opinion 
I place more confidence than in! 
any other, thinks that if any res-'! 
cue is attempted, it will begin by 
setting fire to the town. The patrol 
duty, in the village, & through the 


surrounding country is strict, & 
very severe on the military, & also 
those not in military service. For 
my part, I wish that the aboli- 
ticnists of the North may attempt 
a rescue. If it is done, & defeated, 
every one engaged will be put to 
‘death lixe wolves. And even the 
possible success of the attempt 
may be wished, & the killing of 
many good men on our side, for 
the benefit of the results. If an 
armed attempt to rescue is made, 
accompanied by bloodshed, 
, whether successful or not, it will 


, aS I did. Saw in the street, (where 


be a certain cause of separation of | 


the Southern from the Northern 
States. In ordinary cases it would 
be too absurd a supposition for any 
one to entertain, that any person 
would attempt to rescue from de- 
s2rved puishment these atrocious 
villains—who even long before this 
last offense had been guilty of 
crimes deserving death. Yet such 
is the direction of the Northern 
mind in their favor, so general, & 
so furious the zeal of many for 
their escape, that no doubt every- 
thing possible would have been 
done for this end, if a strong mili- 
tary force & other measures 0 
| preservation had not been used 


The murderer & robber & fire- 
carrier so notorious for these 
crimes in his Kansas career, & now 
the attempter of the thousand-fold 
horrors in Virginia, is, for these 
reasons, the present popular idol 
of the North. In one of the many 
eulogies lately pronounced on 
Brown, & from the pulpit, the Rev. 
Mr. Wheelock declared, in a ser- 
mon, that Brown, if at large, could 
command the vote of the Northern 
States for the Presidency by a 
majority of a million votes. Any 
amount of money required would 
be raised to pay for his rescue, & 
doubtless thousands of desperadoes 
would be ready to enlist for the 
service, & the glory as well as the 
payment for deed.—Col August, 
the officer of the day, and my fel- 
low lodger with Mr. Hawks, prom- 


or reclining in a rocking chair be- | 
fore a good coal fire, & passed the | 
time in writing & reading, & might! 
have slept well, but did not feel | 
so disposed. 

Nov. 28 — (Charlestown). The 
grand rounds were designed to be 
begun between 12 & 1. But some 
of the usual false alarms caused 
several sentinels on their posts, to 
challenge & to fire at some sup- 
posed object — & these foolish 
alarms had required Col. August’s 
attention & delayed him until 3 in 
the morning before he called me. 
I accompanied him & the general, 
& other officers on their route & 
duty. It was only disagreeable on 
account of the very rough & stony 
ground, & the darkness which 
made it difficult to find good 


| grasping a bridle, if on horseback. | 
| ised to let me go with him on the | 
“grand rounds” tonight to visit the 

posted sentinels surrounding the, 
,town. To be ready for this, I re-| 
‘mained alone in the parlor, sitting | 


ground. At half after 4 I returned 
and got to bed, & slept until 
roused before 8, when I rose, en- 
tirely refreshed, & well. After 
breakfast, the Rev. Mr. North, the 
brother-in-law of Mr. Hawks, came 
é& desired me as his guest—& as 
he (being a resident of the upper 
margin of the town) had no regu- 
lar guests, & Mr. Hawks’ table was 
filled, I readily agreed to go to Mr. 
North’s, & to be there to dinner, 


I & most other non-residents 
spend most of the day), Col. Brax- 
ton Davenport, the only former 
acquaintance I have in this coun- 


ty. Promised to go out to his farm | 
(near town) & to spend tonight & 
tomorrow to dinner with him. In 
the course of the day, I saw & 
was introduced to sundry persons 
who had figured in the recent 
events. One was Col. Washington, 
who was taken prisoner in his bed, 
& with all his negroes, carried by 
Cook to Harper’s Ferry, & de- 
tained for 40 hours in the Engine 


House, & until it was stormed: | 
Lieut. Green of the Marines, who 
headed the storming party, & whc 
captured Brown after dealing to 
him a last disabling cut with his 
sabre. It had never been sharp- 
ened, & its dull edge alone pre- 
vented the cut being fatal: Judge | 
Parker, who presided at the trial: 
Henry Davenport, son of Col. 1B) 
who is Lieutenant of the Jefferson 
v~lunteer company, shared in the 
battle. I also met with & made the 


4 2 


| personal acquaintance ot Strother, 


with both pencil & pen I have seen 
with much pleasure, & whom I 
have long desired to know person- 
ally. Two companies arrived here 
yesterday, & five more (volunteer 
companies) came today. There 
must now be 1500 troops in Char- 
lestown, & several more hundreds 
in adjacent quarters. Among the 
newly arrived private volunteers 
from Petersburg, I saw my old 
friend Hugh Nelson, who is 67, and 
here for this occasion put on uni- 
form, & came to serve as a private | 
soldier. I should like to assume a/ 
similar position, if my more than 
useless left hand did not disable 
me from shouldering a musket, or 
supporting it to fire—or even 


(Porte Crayon) whose delineations 
1 


Also met, among the new arrivals, 
my friend W. W. Gilmer of Albe- 
marle, whose presence, as always, 
is very noisy & very amusing, & 
also to those who know him well, 
very gratifying for better reasons 
than his power to produce merri- 
ment & laughter. In the evening 
Col. Davenport came for me, & 
we drove to his residence. At night, 
there was added to us, Henry Dav- 
enport, Mr. Pennybacker, a mem- 
ber of the Senate of Va., & Mr. 
Smith, a lawyer of distinction, & | 
all volunteers on duty. An ani- 
mated conversation of the recent 
events, & especially the hostile dis- 
nesition evinced by the Northern 
people, & this as a provocation of, 
é~ probable means for, the seces- 
sion of the Southern States. 'Tnis 
I advocated strenuously, seemingly 
with effect on my younger audi- 
tors. Col. D. was silent on this 
subject. 


* * a * 


Nov. 29 — (Charlestown). After 
breakfast Col. Davenport & I 
walked out to give me a view of his 
extensive, fertile & beautiful farm. 
I never saw more beautiful farm- 
ing land. And though the Jefferson 
lands generally are far from equal 
to this farm in maintenance or: 
improvement of fertility, yet the 
like general features, & high grade 
of natural fertility & value per- 
vade the whole of this part of the 
great “Valley” of Virginia. Saw 
Col. D.’s flock of Cashmire goats— 
of which 5 are full blooded, & the 
remainder of some 20 in all, are 
different grades of mixed blood. He 
also has a few Nubian sheep, which 
having hair instead of wool, are of 
no value except for the flesh, & 
as curiosities. After dinner we 
drove to Charlestown.—Within a 
few hours after I had written up 
the report of rockets, I heard the 
solution of the mystery. When we | 
went on the grand rounds, Capt. | 


George Randolph, who command- 


ed the patrol, had satisfied him- 
self & others that the supposed 
rockets were merely sparks of dis- 
tant chimneys seen over inter- 
vening houses, which prevented 
their sources being seen. The imag- 
ination of the viewers, placing 
these lights as far off as the moun- 
tains, of course enlarged the sizes 
in proportion to the distance. And 
with this “looming” caused by 
imaginary distance, the resem- 
blance was enough to deceive. Aft- 
er dinner we drove to Chariestown. 


I read the newspapers in one Of} 
the newspaper Offices, to which I 
had been invited, & attend every 
day. At night went back to Mr. 
North’s to sup & lodge. My last’ 
petition appears today in one of, 
the town papers, together with my 
late resolution—é& the latter in 
two of the Richmond papers also. | 
I have placed copies of the petition : 
in the hands of several zealous offi- 
cers (?) who I hope will do good 
service in obtaining signatures. 


* * * 


Nov. 30—(Charlestown). Several 
more arrests today of suspicious 
| characters — & one prisoner, ar- 
rested in Harrisonburg & sent 
here, is fully believed to be one of 
‘the outlaws. Others who are 
| strangers & can furnish no vouch- 
ers of good character, are ordered 
off, & rut across the Potomac. The | 
town is every day more crowded | 
'with military & visitors. Today 
were commenced more strict or- 
de:s to exclude all unknown new- 
comers, & increased guards. & the 
whole body of troops kept ready 
for action, day & night. There}; 
seems to be almost a suspension 
of business in the town. The 
weather has been very fine—é& it 
seems as if every man & boy was 
in the main street, which is crowd- |! 
ed with people, military & others, 

| all day—é& the females looking on, 
especially during parade hours, 
from the houses & sidewalks. 
Every day the interest & excite--: 


ment are increased. I feel my 
youthful military fervor, which 
has been asleep for nearly 45 years, 
awakening & growing. Tried to 
make some arrangements for my 
serving in one of the companies on 
the 2d Dec. when Brown is to be 
executed, if he does not escape, or 
be rescued earlier. And there are 
persons, & some who are neither 


* 


weak nor timid, who believe there | 


is stili danger of attempted rescue. 
This is because of the plans known 
to have been laid, & of the num- 
ber (computed at 2000) of the 
desperadoes connected with 
Brown, & sworn to obey him, & to 
defend or avenge each other. Be- 
sides there is all the influence of 
extended Northern sympathy, & 
the enormous amount of money 
that is doubtless offered for 
Brown’s rescue. This robber & 
murderer & villain of unmitigated 
turpitude, even before this last 
conspiracy & attempt, is now the 
idol of the abolitionists, & perhaps 
of the majority of all the Northern 


people.—The number of troops in} 


Charlestown has been exaggerated. 
I heard this afternoon that there 
were not more than 1300 in this 
town. Some 4 or 5 of the com- 
panies are well drilled. But all the 
others have been newly raised, & 
have had but little opportunity to 
acquire good training. But every 
company is composed of the best 
materials—& who would fight as: 
well as any troops not much older! 
in training & service.—Dined at 
Mr. Andrew Hunter’s, with Porte 
Crayon. Afternoon spent, as usual, 
in viewing the parade, & in street 


Dec. 1—(Charlestown) The sen- 


tries yesterday were placed for day 
as well as night, & those on the 
routes ordered to arrest every per- 
son not known. The first effect of 


this order, was to stop on the main 


entrance to town, many persons of 
all descriptions, including ladies, 
negro-women & children. I was in- 
vited to dine with Mr. 
whose house is at the outskirt, & 
was among the first who were ar- 
rested, & marched through the 
main street, under guard, to the 


Hunter, 


guard-house, to be examined & 
released. This was but an amusing 
incident, of the foolishly executed 
order. But in design, & in subse- 
quent & corrected operation, it is 
the proper course, & with the other 
new arrangements, will render any 
assemblage of dangerous strangers 
for a rescue, impossible. Also the 
cars on the railroads are now 
examined, & no unknown or sus- 
picious persons allowed to stop, or 


‘to come to this place. Any espe- 


cially suspicious are turned back 
on their route, whether they came 
from North or West. Four mem- 
bers of Congress from Ohio, on 
their way to Washington, wanted 
to come here from Harper’s Ferry, 
but were not permitted to stop. 
Still, however, another came to- 
day, & no Northern or Western 
man is prevented, if he brings 
satisfactory vouchers for his char- 
acter & conduct. The governor has 
issued a proclamation recommend- 
ing everybody to stay at home—d& 
it is understood that none except 
the military, & others in some 
official position will be allowed to 
come near the execution. To obtain 
the means of being near, & also of 
siding, if any military action 
should be by possibility needed, I 
have obtained the leave & aid of 
Col. Smith, commanding the ca- 
dets of the Military Institute, for 
me to join for tomorrow that ad- 
mirable corps. Thus, I shall occupy 
the somewhat ludicrous position of 
being the youngest member (or 
recruit) of this company of boyish 
soldiers. I received today, on loan, 
the arms, & the uniform overcoat 
of a private, for my use tomorrow. 
—I wrote yesterday a label for the 
pike which I am to have, of the 
number captured from Brown, & 
today I pasted a copy, in large let- 
ters, on the handle of one in pos- 
session of Mr. Hawks, thus: “Sam- 
ple of the favors designed for us 
by our Northern Brethren.” The 


pike, so labelled, was exhibited, & 
attracted much attention. I hope 
that it will produce some effect. 
The people hereabouts are much 
more unionist than in lower Vir- 
ginia. I use every suitable occasion 
to express my disunion sentiments. 
Sometimes they are approved, but 
more generally disapproved,— 
Dined at Mr. Hunter’s. There I 
Saw, with great pleasure, the port- 
folio of Mr. Strother, containing 
many of his unpublished drawings. 


—Brown’s wife arrived last night 
at Harper’s Ferry, & asked leave to 
visit her husband. It was per- 
mitted—& a carriage with a guard 


talk, & at night returned to Mr. of dragoons, (for her protection) 


North's. 


* * * * 


was sent for her. She arrived here, 


ae, 


so escorted, & also a U.S. military | 


officer rode in the carriage with 

her. Several hundred U. S. infantry 

arrived at Harper’s Ferry yester- 

day. It is a pity that 20 of them 

had not been kept there before 

Brown’s seizing the arsenal, & its 

only 4 unarmed watchmen.—Ar- 

ranged with Major Gilham of the 

Military Institute, & Officer of the 

Day, to attend him on the grand 

rounds tonight—which I shall set 

up to wait for, either awake, or 

partly sleeping in a rocking chair 
/—d& reading. 
* 


* * 


Dec. 2—(Charlestown). After 2 
A.M. Major Gilham called for me, 
& I walked the grand rounds with 
him. Returned after 4, & did not 


go to bed, but slept on a sofa until | 


roused by the beat of drums at 
day-break, when I rose to get 
ready for parade at 7:30. Went in 
my borrowed uniform overcoat & 
arms of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, to join the corps of Cadets 
for the day, & so to witness the 
execution of Brown. When I made 
my appearance, I could see what 
was very natural and excusable, 
that my position was very amus- 
ing, and perhaps ludicrous, to the 
young men, & it required all the 
constraint of their good manners 
to hide their merriment. However, 
I entered into familiar chat with 
them, & soon made some acquaint- 
ance, & before half the duty for 
the day was over. I think from 
their manner, that I had gained 
much on their favor, & perhaps on 
their respect. Luckily for me, the 
exercises for this occasion con- 
sisted merely of marching, & with 
some wheeling, which I could per- 
form well. I remembered enough 
of my youthful military service to 
march well, without music, or sig- 
nal of any kind, and in the march 
of more than two miles to & from 
the ground, the keeping of time & 
step I could do as well as any one. 
So my awkardness in the other 
matters of the drill was not ex- 
posed, & my service was performed 
| very creditably, & caused me to 
receive sundry compliments from 
spectators afterwards. Before 9 we 
marched to the execution ground, 
é& aS with all the companies, & 
also returning, without music, or 
even the tap of a drum. We stood 
on our ground for two hours be- 
fore the prisoner Brown was 
brought from the jail, under a 
strong escort of troops. Except a 
few persons, having special claims 
of office, preference, &c, no spec- 
tator was allowed on the ground 
except the military on duty there. 
‘All others who obtained entrance, 
‘were under some pretense & as- 
sumption of military office, or 
‘duty. The gallows was erected in 
the middle of a field of more than 
30 acres, surrounded by a straight 
rail or plank fence. All persons 
having no business had been, by 
the Governor’s proclamation, cor- 
rectly advised to remain at home. 
The neighboring residents of both 
town & county were the more 
' ready to obey this advice, because 
i they feared the occasion would be 
‘used to burn the town, or other 


buildings. Even of the miiltary 
large numbers were serving on 
piquet guard, or as patrol parties 
(of cavalry) at different distances 
outside of the enclosure, to keep 
off all persons approaching who 
were not known as good citizens. 
So, except the troops on duty, in- 


fantry, Cavalry & artillery, there 
were very few present, & there was 
good opportunity for all to see who 


were near enough. Our company 
was nearest, & about 50 yards from 
the gallows, & facing its later oc- 
cupants. After 11, Brown was 
brought, in a light & open wagon, 
sitting on his coffin, & with the 
Sheriff, Jailor, & another assist- 
ant. As Brown came near to the 
gallows, I recognized him by his 
likeness to the published portraits. 
His arms were closely pinioned at 
the elbows, by a cord crossing his 
back. As he passed by the gallows, 
he looked at it intently. After being 
assisted to alight, which the con- 
finement of his arms required, he 
ascended the steps of the scaffold, 
with his attendants, with readiness 
& seeming alacrity. There was a 
dead silence among the surround- 
ing troops, (all the best drilled 
companies), & all other spectators. 
Nothing was said by the criminal, 
or on the scaffold, except in such 
low tones that the high wind, 
blowing from our line, prevented 
our hearing a word. I learned 
afterwards that he said very little, 
é& nothing that was not required, 
& in relation to the work in hand. 
His movements & manner gave 
no evidence of his being either ter- 
rified or concerned, & he went 
through what was required of him 
apparently with as little agitation 


as if he had been the willing as- ' 


sistant, instead of the victim. The 
halter was adjusted around his 
neck, and fastened around with a 
cord. A large hood of white linen 
was placed over his head, through 
an aperature in which the halter 
passed. The criminal stood erect, & 
must then have expected every 
moment to be his last. But all the 
troops which had formed his es- 
cort had not yet reached their as- 


signed positions, & halted there. | 


& waiting for this the signal was 
still delayed. This delay seemed to 
me full five minutes, or longer— 
during all which time, Brown stood 
erect, & as motionless as if he had 
been a statue. Not the smallest 
movement, or shifting of positior 
was visible to me, & no shrinking 
or failing of the body to the wind. 
because of the long continuance of 
this awful state of suspense. This 
(as it seemed to me) cruel & most 
trying infliction was not intended. 
for in every respect his treatment 
had been very indulgent & kind, 
notwithstanding his atrocious 
crimes, & worse intentions. At last 
however the signal was given, & 
the Sheriff left the platform & it 
instantly dropped, leaving the 
criminal suspended by the halter. 
The fall was not more than 12 or 
15 inches. I could not perceive the 
least movement of the body or 
limbs for about a minute of time 
after the fall. But after about a 
minute, the hands were moved 
convulsively, but still only slightly. 
for a short time. Then again the 
whole frame seemed motionless. 


But I might possibly have been de- 
ceived in this, as the wind caused 
the suspended body to sway like a 
pendulum during all the time. 


_After some five minutes or more of 


i A 


real or apparent entire absence of 

motion, I perceived slight convul- 
sive motions of the legs, which alsc 

soon ceased, & all was still, & sc 

remained, except the swaying of 
the body to & fro by the wind 

When about half an hour had 
passed, physicians examined to 
find whether life was extinct; & 
at nearly 45 minutes, the body 
was lifted, & placed in the coffin 
to be delivered (as had been re- 
quested) to the care of his wife, 
to carry northward. She had re- 
turned to Harper’s Ferry, where 
the body will be sent to her this 
evening, after some detention here! 
in the jail, & further medical 
examination, to be sure of life be- 
ing extinguished. The return of the 


corpse to the jail was accompanied 
by the same numerous escort, of 
several uniformed companies. Tiis 
was the only part of the cere- 
monies & conduct which I think 
was decidedly objectionable. It 
seemed like offering evidence of ! 
respect & honorable attention to | 
the atrocious criminal. The pro- 
cedure throughout was orderly and 
solemn. During the execution, not 
the sound of any voice was heard 
in the large assemblage, all of 
whom heartily approved & re- 
joiced in the infliction of the pun- 
ishmenrt. And afterwards, after life 
seemed extinct, the interesting in- 
cidents, or other opinions, were 
conversed on by the spectators in 
voices so low as not to be heard 
except to those within a few feet 
distance. As soon as the body was 
removed, the remaining troops 
marched back to their quarters in 
the same stillness & decorum, as 
before. The fine band of music ac- 
companied the march, but not a 
note was sounded before all the 
troops were again in quarters, & 
until the afternoon parade. The 
villain whose life has thus been 
forfeited, possessed but one virtue 
dif it should be so called), or one 
quality that is more highly es- 
teemed by the world than the most 
rare & perfect virtues. This is 
physical or animal courage, or the 
most comvlete fearlessness of & 
insensibility to danger & death. In 
this quality he seems to me to have 
had few equais. The fatigue of the 
forenoon & my loss of sleep last | 
night made me very tired & sleepy | 
in the afternoon. After writing the | 
foregoing notes of the day, I shall 
go to bed earlier than usual. 


* * * 


Dec. 3— (Charlestown) The 
weather has been clear & latterly 
also warm, until today—when it. 
was first drizzly, & afterwards fine | 
hail & snow, & at night the earth 
covered with sleet.—Three of the | 
volunteer comranies discharged & | 
sent home by this morning’s train, 
& more soon to follow. All ought to 
be, except a guard of 100 men for 
the remaining criminals, to be 
hung on the 16th. For Brown, the 
idol of the Northern abolitionists, 
any amount of effort to rescue 
might have been apprehended. But 
for the inferior villains, under sen- 


qu 


* 


' 


| his first, though erronecus opinion. 


| Qualicies, of which he was perfectly 


i 
i 


/ern a 


tence of death, or yet to be tried, |! 
it is not likely that any 20 men|/ 
would risk their lives to save —As 
I wish to stop in Washington dur- 
ing the heat of the expected con- 
test for the election of Sneaker, 
which will commence with the 
session of Congress on the 5th, I 
shall wait a few Gays lenger, & this 
will (give) me time to accept some 
, of the sundry invitations that have 
'been pressed upon me to visit pro- 
| brietors in the adjacent country. 
'Ll fixed on John A. Thompson, a|| 
_gentleman whom I became ac- 
| quainted with some years ago, & 
‘whom I met in Charlestown. I left 
my kind host, Mr. North. & after 
waiting for the train to Winchester 
long after its due time, went on it | 
7 miles to Summit Point station. | 
whence I walked a short distance 
to Mr. Thomovson’s house. He had 
zone to Charlestown this morning, 
& the bad weather had prevente? 
our meeting there—but returned | 
som? hour or two after my arrival 
at his home. In the meantime I 
had been kindly received & well 
entertained by his daughter, who 
had seen me before, & by the other 
members of his family at home 
Conversation almost entirely on 
subjects suggested or in connection 
with Brown & his attemovt. Gov 
Wise, in his soeech at Richmond, 
after his return from Harper’s 
Ferry, published to the world two 
great mistakes of his making, & 
in both he has given our Northern 
tradesmen & the worshippers of 
Brown, a great suvport & aid. for | 


that the people of the vicinity were 


wanting in proper courage & con- | 
duct in not capturing all the in- | 
surgents much earlier, & without | 
the aid of the Marines, he was! 
ery excusable. But he might have | 
learned his mistake on the spot— 
& not have published what was an 
unfounded calumny, if he had been | 
truly informed. In his remarks on 
Brown, he had given him a high | 
eulogy for truth & other nobie | 
destitute—possessing only that of | 
physical courage. And this false 
eulogy, coming from the lips of an 
enemy, & the Governor cf Vir- 
ginia, will be used for his vindica- 
tion & glorification by the North- | 
bolitionists, with great force, | 
& more effect than, to Northern 
understandings, the full truth, or 
any opposing argument can ever 
overcome. I predict that when a: 
monument shall be erected to 
Brown in the North (as it certain- 
ly will,) some of the extravagant 
& false eulogistic expressions of 
Wise will be there copied & in- 
scribed, as the best possible evi- 
dence of his excellent merits & | 
noble qualities. The whole South, | 
in this great controversy & coming 
struggle, will suffer for this wretch- 
ed blunder of Governor Wise. If 
any one man’s testimony can es- 
tablish the claim of this atrocious | 
villain to be a man of “clear head, | 
of courage, fortitude, & simple en- 
genuousness” ... “humane to his 
prisoners, who inspired me (Gov. 
Wise) with great trust in his in- 
tegrity as a man of truth”... 
And ‘He is firm, truthful, & intel- 
ligent,”’ it will be established by 
Gov. Wise. This eulogized mis- 
creant indeed played his part well 


enough to deceive Gov. wise. But 
his whole course was one of decep- 
tion & falsehood except when it 


served his purpose to be “ingenu- | 


ous.” He was “humane to his pris- 
oners” taken at Harper’s Ferry, be- 


cause he held them as hostages, & | 


| his one chance for escape, & for 
_ life, depended on preserving them. 
‘In Kansas he had in like manner 
taken prisoners from their beds— 
& had cut their throats, though | 
unoffending & powerless. before | 
the eyes of their wives or mothers. 

Col. Smith, of the V.M.I., was 
officer of the day on the 2nd, & 
doubtless to him were mainly due 
the excellent arrangements, & | 
procedure. His corps of Cadets | 
were not in their dress uniforms— 
which I objected to wearing, be- | 
cause it would have been tco laugh- | 
able on me—but in one equally 
striking, & more martial in ap- 
pearance, & which I would have 
assumed if knowing it in time, so| 
as not to be different from the 
others. All the privates & non- 
commissioned officers wore scarlet 
flannel shirts, bought for the oc- 
casion, with their uniform gray 
pantaloons, & with neither vest 
nor coat, but only two white shoul- 
der belts crossing over the shirt. 


* 


* * * 


Dec. 4—(At John A. Thomp- 
son’s, near Summit Point) Sunday. 
This day continued cloudy, but 
the sleet is partially melted. Mr. | 
Thompson is a well-read and in- 
telligent man. He is a whig, kut 
not a party man—or about as little 
a whig as I am a _ democrat. 
Though differing entirely on im- |} 
portant political questions, we yet | 
concurred in many of our views. 
His opinions in opposition to our 
seceding from the Northern States | 
are founded on conditions of this 
& the more western parts of Vir- 
ginia which are new to me, & 
Which he deems certain, & which 
if correctly understood by him are 
important. He thinks that if separ- 
ation of the States was effected, | 
& war ensued, or even without war, 
an army was required to be kept, | 
at the expense of Virginia, in this | 
region, to protect our northern 
frontier, that the non-slavehold- } 
ers, who greatly surpass the slave- 
holders in numbers, would not con- 
cur; & that their jealousy of the 
richer, as well as self-interest. 
would cause them to side with the 
North, & to go for the abolition of 
Slavery. He thinks that such would 
be the case with all Va. west of 


| the Blue Ridge—& that were al- 


ready evidences of such feeling & 
opinions of non-slaveholders. The 
shoek thus given to the instituticn 
of slavery would endanger its 
existence, if not overturn it 
throughout Virginia & Marvland. 
if not through all the more Scuth- (| 
ern States. With these visws, he 
“hinks that the dissolution of the |! 
Union would be the death sen‘*ence 
of Southern negro slavery. He alsc | 
inform2d me, in connection with | 
this subject, that the greater num- i 
ber of the inhabitants of Harper’s || 


Ferry, who are Northe-rers & for- | I ; 
‘with me. Yet he is a New Yorker 
‘by birth, & by residence, before 


eigners, workmen in the armoury 
works, did scarcely anything to 
quell the late cutbreak—the fight- | 
ing men being nearly all from the 
adjacent country & neighboring 
towns, before the arrival of the 


4S 


| pearance of the weather 


| States. Al 


Marines.—Wrote a long letter to 
Mildred (daughter) & another to 
my sons Edmund & Julian. After 
writing these notes for the day, 
reading the Published defense 
written by Cook, one of the Har- 


JOHN BROWN 


per’s Ferry criminals, to be exe- 
cuted on the 16th. inst. 
* 


oa * 


Dec. 5 — (At Thompson’s and 
Win Turner’s, near Summit Point) 
Still misty & gloomy. After sitting 
Gor TE ke supposing some promise 
of clearing, we set out, as arranged 
yesterday, in a covered buggy to 


* 


; See the country, & to visit my ac-'! 


acquaintance, Hugh Nelson, in 
Clarke County. But the worse ap- 
forbade, 
é& Mr. Thompsrn, instead, drove 
me to Mr. Win Turner’s residence, 
who was a college companion of 
Edmund’s, & who had before in- 
vited me to visit him. His house is 
5 miles from Mr. Thompson’s, & as 
much from Charlestown. There we 
determined to stay through the 
night. We found there with Mr. 


Turner, Major Armistead of the 


U. S. Army and Lieut. Green o1 
the U.S. Marines, who was the of- 
ficer who led the storming party 
at Harper’s Ferry, & finished the 
contest. Mr. Turner’s elder brother, 
George, a man of high ability & 
education & worth, was killed 
there by a shot from the engine 
house, as he advanced & was in 
the act of firing on the insurgents. 
I found all these gentlemen very 
intelligent & agreeable in conver- 
sation. We talked mostly about the 
present condition of the South, in 
reference to the hostile spirit 
shown by the North generally tc 
the South, & the probable conse- 
quences of separation of the 
Southern from the Northern 
1 were conservative, in 
different degrees, or for still ad- 
hering to the Union, without fur- 
ther injuries being inflicted, ex- 
cept myself & Lieut. Green, whom 
was gratiified to-find entirely 


entering the Marine Corps—but is 
married in Virginia. He thinks that 
the large majority of the officers 
of both the army & navy would 
side with the South, in the event 
of separation. I enquired of Major 


Armistead as to the best lands for 
se‘tlement of new immigrants, in 
the new states or territories, of 
which he has seen much—-and of 

, Which I wish to be informed, in the 
| event that Virginia will not defend 
herself & the institution of slavery 
against the North. He thinks tha’ 
the lands south of the Red River. 
in Texas, & within 60 miles of 
that river & of Fort Towson in the 
Indian Territory, is the best land 
he has found in his extensive mili- 
tary wanderings — consisting of 
inter-mixed patches of wood-land 
and prairie, on a surface in broad 
undulations. He was quartered four 

' years with troops at Fort Towson. 
é& found it a healthy place. 


Dec. 6—(At Turner’s and Char- 
lestown) Still) another misty & 
gloomy morning, & afterwards 
drizzly. Had intended to take the 
train this morning, but our break- 
fast was too late to permit it. So 
Mr. Turner drove me to Charles- 
town, where I wished to make my 
last calls on the new friends made 

_ there—as I did on Mr. Hawks—& 
| dined by invitation with Mr. Hunt- 
'er, & called afterwards on Mr 
North. At Mr. Hunter’s, m2t with 
Gen. Taliaferro, & his aid, the 
noted O. J. Wise, son of Gov. Wise. 
& his m»uth-vriece, as editor of the 
Enquirer. When introduced to him. 
I bowed, withecut offering to shake 
hands, & he did the same—& we 
| aporoached no nearer in the sub- 
| socauent general & animated con- 
vers?tion. I had stopped first at a 
hotel, & finding I could have a 
single room, had taken ouarters— 
/ where I went at dark.—Though cut 
off from most of our intended ex- 
cursion, I saw, through the thick | 
atmosphere many of the fine farms 
of this beautiful & fertile country. 
| The land was much as I had been 
| previously taught to expezt to see. 
| But there were other features that 
were unexpected. There were no| 
small properties—& almost every | 
farm, generally of from 300 to 1000 
acres, had spacious, costly, & 


handsome mansions. There are 
| scarcely any very small & poor 
land-holders, or such as are non- 
| Slaveholders. The latter class re- 
' side in the sundry villages of this 
county, aS mechanics or shop- 
| keepers, & constitute the much 
| larger number of the white inhab- 
| itants.—The newspapers full of the 
howlings of the Northern aboli- 
tionists over Brown’s execution, & 
their glorification of his character 
& deeds.—I had obtained the only 
N. Y. Herald which I had seen 
since leaving Richmond, (of the 
5th) & thus accidentally found a 
passage relating to myself, which 
otherwise I might have been long 
' before hearing of. I proceeded at 
‘once to write a denial, to be sent 
by next mail to the Herald, & 
some copies for other papers. 
+ * * + 


Dec. 7—(Charlestown, Harper's 
Ferry and Washington) Making 
hasty arrangements for departing 
for Harper’s Ferry, as previously 
designed. Ordered the printing of 
my last night’s writing here, & 
sent off other copies by the mail. 


After 10, left on the train & 
reached Harper’s Ferry at 12. This 
is the fifth successive day of con- 
tinued very gloomy, & misty or 
drizzly weather, and this the worst 
of all, drizzly all day, & rain in- 
creasing in afternoon. I stopped 
here to give a day to viewing the 
scenery &c., but there is no chance 
even to go out, so far. If, instead 
-Of beautiful, clear weather having 
| continued through the execution 
| day, this long & dismal spell had 
begun with that day, the Northern 
fanatics would have seen in it an 
| indication of God’s anger with the 
| execution, for which the Heaven 
was draped in mourning. — After 
dinner saw Mr. Barbour, the 
Superintendent, & obtained one 
of the spears which Brown had 
brought to arm the slaves whom 
he counted on joining him. I shall 
take it home with me, & farther 
South, if I should go.—The papers 
_ Show that there is no present pros- 
; pect of an election of speaker be- 
|ing effected soon in the Heuse of 
| Representatives—where the “Black 
Republicans” or abolition party 
want but five votes of a majority, 
& the remainder are divided into 
two parties of democrats & “oppo- 
sition” embracing whigs & ‘“‘Amer- 
icans.” This last party, though 
containing but 23 members, of 
different nolitical creeds. holds the 
balance of power in their hards. In 
the meantime, the Harrer’s Ferry 
conspiracy has been taken up for- 
_mally by the Senate, & the subject 
| is informally agitated in the other 
/ house. There will be more & more 
irritation & exasneration—& it is 
seriously feared by the lovers cf 
the Union that it may come to an 
end in the breaking up of this ses- 
sion of Congress.—Dull comvany 
as well as gloomy weather. High & 
very cold wind, & fine hail. freez- 
ing to sleet. There seems so little 
probability of weather good enough 
tomorrow for me to climb the 
mountains & view the scenery here 
from the most commanding points, 
that instead of waitixg longer. as 
designed. I will gn Fy the frst 
train. in the night, to Washingten. 
My object there is to witness some- 
thing of the present turmoil, & 
see, if possible, to what early end 
it is tending.—There are some 200 
U. S. troops assembled hero, fez 
the time embracing the two execu- 
tions (2nd & 16th of Dec) & then 
to return to Fortress Mcnroe, Thev 
are here to protect the U. S. arms 
& other property. It is a pity that 
20 of the number had not been 
kept here before the seizure of the 
arsenal bey Brown with less than- 
30-men. 


* * * * 


Dec. 8—( Washington) At 3 A.M. 
set out for Washineton. Reached 
*he Relay House (9 miles frem 
Baltimore) at 6:30, where we had 
to wait two hours for the Wash- 
ington train, where arrived at 10. 
At Brown’s Hotel—where there are 
many Southern members of Con- 
gress. Among them, soon saw of 
ny former acouaintance, Th. Ruf- 
<n & Senator Bragg of N. C., Ed- 
mondson of Va., McQueen of S.C. 
\lso Elwood Fisher. My srear, in 
the public hall, attracted much 
notice. After dressing. went to the 
gallery of the H. ef R., which wes 
so full that I could scarcely scueeze 
in—X then could not hear any- 
thing of most of the speeches. I 
lid net knew before this comnvari- 


| 


| 
| 


' against another, 


' practical ground for 


son of my hearing with that of 
others sitting near me, that mv 
deafness had so much increased. 
This house is still unable to elect, 
a speaker, & the speeches were all 
upon the present enmities of the 
North & South. I trust that the 
differences & difficulties may in- 
crease, & that the State legisla- 
ture may stand up properly for the 


| rights & dignity of the South, in 
| reference to the outpouring of the 


hostility & malignity of the North, 
as shown in the sending out 
Brown’s expedition, & also the 
general sympathy shown for him 
since his defeat. If precisely the 


; Same course had been pursued by 


any one independent nation 
it would have 
been good cause for a declaration 
of war. Opinions of Southern 
members seem much heated. I un- 
derstand that they are not less so 
of the Virginia legislature, who as- 
sembled last Monday. I conversed 
last night with several members of 
Congress from N. & S. Carolina & 
Alabama, who were ready for se- 
cession. I maintained that the con- 
spiracy of the abolitionists, its out- 
break in the invasion of Harper's 
Ferry, & the very general sym- 
pathy of the Northern people with 
the murderers, afforded the best 
dissolution 
that the South had ever had—é& 
that it ought not to be passed over. 
We ought to agitate & exasperate 


| the already highly excited indigna- 


tion of the South. If we submitted 
to™ this: 


they destroy the safety of the in- 
stitution of slavery, & soon after, 
the institution itself. 


, Dec. 9 — (Washington) Went 
learly to the gallery of the H. of R. 
& obtained a good seat by aid of 
| an order for my entrance to the 
ladies’ portion. Another ineffectual 
ballot, & no election. The remain- 
der of the long session spent in vio- 
lent & turbulent debates, on polit- 
ical quarrels & parties, & two 
members from Illinois, a Douglas 
man & an abolitionist, were in 
touching distance for a fight, when 
they were separated by their re- 


the Northern fanatics | 
would repeat these attempts, while . 


spective friends. A few days ago, | 


there was still more danger of a 
general row, which, if entered into, 
would have probably resulted in 
the death of sundry members. It is 
understood that many members 
then armed themselves, for de- 
fense. A ballot for speaker was 
tried, & the largest vote (for a 
black republican, or abolitionist, 
Sherman) was still short.of a ma- 
jority by 6 votes. This state of dis- 
organization will continue until 
‘one of the other small parties—the 


Southern whigs: or the: Douglas: 


democrats—will vote for a plural- 
ity to decide, & then, of course, the 
abolitionists will make that plural- 
ity—About dark fire broke out 
from one of the ‘furnace flues, in 
the, hotel. It was an hour before it 
was completely extinguished, and 
‘much alarm, was excited among 
»many of the inmates. Afterwards 
called on Senator Clay of Ala., & 
his wife, who lodge here. Saw that 
‘tee Tribune of N. Y. had published 
he false statement of the Herald 
‘concerning me—on which account 
I sent my previous denial to the 
N. Y. Day Book, with comments. 


1 + * * * 


| 
I 
| 


Dec. 10—(Washington) Saw the 
first. Richmond paper for a week 
past. It contained my short reply 
to the article in the N. Y. Herald. 
—Went early to the H. of R. & 
stayed until nearly 4, when the 
eyes & noes were being called on 
a motion for adjournment. Turbu- 
lent debates, as before—but closed 
by a regular, & uninterrupted 
speech, of great force, by Curry of 
Ala. exposing & denouncing the 
acts & designs of the Northern 


‘liquor, flat, stale, & dead. Mr. 


“republican” party, with much ef- 
fect.—No letter for me from home, 
which I am surprised & concerned | 
at. Richmond papers of today con- 
taining reports of sundry county 
meetings in reference to the aboli- 
tion outbreak at Harper’s Ferry, 
all of which passed strong resolu- 
tions. I hope that it is not all gas, 
which after effervescing and es- 
caping will leave the body of the 


Washington, of this place, & Gen. 
Moore, M. C: of Alabama called 
and sat with me. Our conversation, 
as almost always of any Southern 
men, on the present position of the 
North & the South. Wrote a short 
article for the Examiner on 
Brown’s pikes, recommending that 
one shall be sent to every governor 
of the slave-holding States, to be 
placed in the legislative halls of | 
each capitol. 


* * * * 


Dec. 11—(Washington) Sunday. | 
Did not rise for breakfast until 9, | 
waiting for my fire to burn, instead | 
of which it nearly went out. After | 
breakfast Mr. Curry & Gen. Mc- | 
Queen called & sat with me a| 
while. Subsequently I learned that 
Gen. Bonham of S.C. is (like the 
others) lodging close to me, & I 
visited him at night. In the crowd 
here, two acquaintances might not | 
see each other for a week, & re- 
main ignorant of being near each 
other.—Under a sudden thought & 
impulse, I began to write an arti- 
| cle, urging on Virginia the reasons 
for early separation from the 
Northern States. & leading in the 
movement for a Southern confed- 
eracy. It excended to 10 pages, of 
which 7 were copied in more legi- 
ble & corrected writing. At night, 
mailed the writing to the Rich- 
mond Examiner for publication. 
The night’s mail brought me the 
first letters from any of my family 
—one from Mildred brought the 
; account of what had been a very 
distressing accident, but which was 
then promising to be relieved. In 
consequence of a false & foolish 
report, brought to Marlbourne by 
Di. Temple, of a concerted plan | 
of insurrection of negroes, to break | 
out that night, Mr. Burwell Sayre. 
with others agreed to form an 
armed patrol that night. When 
met at the old Church hotel, to 
prepare & set out, he was loading 
a pistol when, by some strange ac- 
cident for which no one was to 
blam2, the pistol was discharged, 
& severely & dangerously wounded 
a young man named Tanner, who 
was assisting to load it... (famiiy 
matters—ouarrel with son-in-law) | 


* * «* * 


Vo-4/ 


| 


| 


Dec. 12—(Washington) In the 
Senate gallery today, expecting to 
hear C. C. Clay of Ala. deliver an 
appointed speech — but instead 
wait d there more than three tedi- 

;Ous hours hearing other speeches 
; which were of little interest. Wrote 
' wnother short article, & sent it to 
the Examiner. It seems, from all I 
hear, that the best spirit prevails 
among the people of all middle & 
lower Va. The legislature is going 
on as well (apparently) as I could 
hope for, except that no direct 
preparation for secession, or a con- 
vention, has yet been prepared.— 
.. . Heard that a speech very of- 
fensive to the South was today 


made by Hickman, a Northern ab- | 


olitionist, who claims to be a dem- 
ocrat. No ballot taken today. Had 
a singular meeting last night, in 
the hall, with a man who I had 
before observed opposite to (me) 
at dinner. He made himself known 
to me as Col. Farnham, whom I 
met here & conversed with last 
winter, & stated his then com- 
|; munications on the matter of the 
Slave ship Wanderer. As then 
stated, he was one of the officers of 
that vessel—& has been arrested 
in New York, a few days ago, on 
a requisition from Georgia, & is 
now going to Savannah to be tried 
as a pirate (an African slave 
trader) for his life. He was wait- 


ing here, jor the delay of the cf- 
ficers, & was at large on his parole, 
I suppose. He seemed in very good 
Spirits, & expressed the very con- 
fident hope that they would not 
hang him in Savannah—in which 
I accorded. 

Dec. 13—( Washington) Went to 
the gallery of the H. of R. The 
notorious Sickles spoke, & I soon 
was weary, & returned to my lodg- 


ings & wrote letters to Mr. W. 
|Sayre (in answer to his) & to 
‘Edmund. 

* * * * 


Dec. 14—( Washington) The Ex- 
aminer of yesterday contained my 
first communication. I am to ob- 
tain the fulfillment of the measure 
proposed much earlier, though in 
a less imposing manner than I 
proposed. I told Col. Barbour 
(Superintendent of the Harper’s 
Ferry Armory), whom I saw here 
today, of what I had done & 
wished, & he offered to send the 
requisite number of pikes to me 
here, for mc to supply one to each |! 
of the slave-holding States. I am 


much gratified by this—Attended |, 


first in the gallery of the H. of R. 
& afterwards of the Senate. Heard 
our Senator Mason deliver an ex- 
cellent speech on the conduct of 
the North & the “republican” par- 
ty in regard to the Harper’s Ferry 
affair. After an animated debate 
of more than a week, & strong en- 
deavors of the 22 abolitionists in 


the Senate indirectly to defeat, his 
resolution of inquiry into that af- 
fair, was carried by a unanimous 
vote—the abolitionists not daring 
to vote directly against it, though 


luttered. J . Letcher, our Governor- 
‘elect, arrived. After dinner I went 
with him to call on Senators Ma- 
son & Hunter. Wrote to Mildred & 
Julian.—No election of speaker 
_yel, & no ballot today. 

* * * * 
_ Dee. 15—( Washington) Heard in 
che H. of R. an excellent & sound 


the abolitionist candidate & for 
Bocock, the democratic. Some 30 
or more votes scattering.—Heard 
from a gentleman of Jefferson Co: 
&é& also from Col. Barbour, that 
| there had been much talk about 
the charge against me, & my pub- 
lished denial, of Col. Baylor's pre- 
, tended remarks. My position was 
perfectly satisfactory, no one 
doubting that the charge was false 
|} —é& moreover, it is certain that 
Baylor did make it, but has since 
denied that he did so, though it 
is susceptible of ample proof. I 
need not further disturb his un- 
enviable fosi:ion—At my conven- 
ience, writing labels for the ex- 
ected pikes—& letters to the Gov- 
ernors of the respective slave- 


speech from Vallandigham. Two. 
ballots taken,.& no change in the 
iast results, 110 votes for Sherman | 


helding States, to be sent before | : : 
| the Union, under present circum- 


or with the pikes. 
* * * * 

Dec. 16— (Washington) Went 
this morning to see Mrs. Marion 
Johnson, & found that her hus- 
band, Lieut. Johnson, U.S.N. had 
lately returned from his cruise, & 
was at home.—To the galiery of 
the H. of R. Two more ballots, 
| Without any material change of 


the two larger votes. Speeches 
from Bonham of S. C. & Simms of 
Ga. The “republicans” or the 


Brown-Helper party, as it ought 
to be designated, have for some 
days remained mute, under the 
severe denunciations of the demo- 
crats & Southerners. The spirit of 
disunion seems to be growing fast 


in Virginia especially, & the other 
heretofore luke-warm Southern 
States. Except for the almost total 
/ want of arms & military prepara- 
tion, everything would not seem 


ripe for striking the first blow for | 


secession of the Southern States. 
And I would prefer that Virginia 
should now begin, while the spirit 
of the people is up, than to let that 


spirit cool, & have six months of | 


preparation.—The two condemned 
white prisoners, Cook & Coppic, 


last night escaped from their jail, | 


but were discovered & shot at by 
the outer guard, before getting out 
of the outer wall—& retaken. This 
is the day for the execution.— 
Had part in the private & confi- 
dential conversations of some five 


or six members of S. C., N. C. & | 


Ala. in the room of Branch of 
N.C. At night, again visited & con- 
versed with Mr. Letcher, with other 
friends of his present. 


* * * * 


Dec. 17— (Washington) After 
breakfast, I asked Mr. Letcher to 
my room, where we could be pri- 
vate. We had conversation on the 


wishing to do so. The notorious! Present state of affairs. First re- 


Sumner has resumed his seat. Sew- 
ard still absent in Europe — by 
which he has escaped learning the 
severe and mad versions on his 
conduct which have been freely 


| 


“R 


questing him not to answer any 


‘questions or remarks of mine that 


he did not choose, or think it 
proper to express an opinion of, I 
asked what he thought of the pres- 
ent prospects of the Union. He 
answered promptly & plainly that 


_ can” of abolition, or Brown-Helpe 


he thought it must be dissoived, & | 
at no distant time. I then stated | 
that if he was correct in that opin- 
ion, the dissolution would occur 
during his administration, perhaps 
very early in his term of service— 
and that he would commence his 
administration (Jan. 1, 1860) ata 
more important crisis, than any 
other Governor of Va. since Pat- | 


| rick Henry. He seemed to think | 
| that there was little that he could 


do in the remainder of this session 
of the legislature of Va. as the 
measures of reform or of prepara- 
tion had already been marked out, 
& the work was in progress. I 
stated my reasons why, notwith- 
standing this, he could do much, 
by recommending a convention for 
Va. & a general convention of the 
Southern States, and also by his 
influence, more or less directing 
other measures that were in prog- 
ress. I trust that he is a safe & 
useful man for the crisis, though 
certainly not a great man. He has 
a practical mind, is discreet & 
judicious, & is well acquainted 
with political events, & men. He is 
certainly for the dissolution of 


stances, & has no hope for its 
preservation, together with that of 
the rights of the people of Va. & 
of all the South. Again disap- 
pointed in not receiving the pikes 
from Harper’s Ferry, by Express. 
Finished writing the labels for 
them, & letters to all the 15 gov- 
ernors of slave-holding States— 
including one to Letcher, which is 
dated Jan. 1, 1860, & not to be 
considered as delivered until then. 
There is some verbal differences in 
the letters, caused by accidental 
variations or designed improve- 
ments, in writing them. But there 
is no difference of purport. The 
large label is like mine, “Sample 
of the favors designed for us by 
our Northern Brethren.” Some of 
them also have in small letters 
added below: “The most precious 
benefit derived from the Northern 
States, if, rightly using it, ‘out of 
this nettle danger, we pluck the 
flower of safety.’”» Two more bal- 
lots in the House of Rep. today, & 
no change in the main votes. The 
abolitionist candidate Sherman 
had 110, & still needs 4 more 
votes to give him a majority—& 
the democratic candidate has ne 
prospect of increasing his vote 
much above 85, & no possibility of , 
his being elected. There are enougl 
scattering votes to elect either of 
the two. The aspect & condition 0” 
the body is remarkable. The mid- 
dle aisle is the separation of th- 
two parties, of democratic & most- 
ly Southern members on the righ’ 
(of the Speaker), & on the left 
exclusively Northern. & ‘‘republi- 


party men. The latter remain mute 
—neither latterly any are makirg 
a speech, nor even questioning or 
denying any statement of the dem- 
ocratic speakers. Probably the 
Brown-Helpers think that they 
cannot defend themselves to any 
purpose, & so had better receive ! 
the censures without reply. It may | 
be that they also fear that con-| 
flict in words might bring on con- | 


flict in action. It is understood 
that every member is armed—& 


any physical collision would prob- | 


ably cost several if not many lives 
to be lost on the floor of the hall. 
There is very little intercourse of 
courtesy between any members of 
these opposite parties—& as: bod- 
ies, there is almost no contact or 
intermingling. 
oe * * * 

Dec. 18—(Washington) Sunday. 
I sent a telegraphic dispatch to 
Harper’s Ferry to inquire about 
the expected pikes, for which I 
have been now waiting two days 
—d& received no answer. I am al- 
most hopeless of getting them—I 
cannot wait longer than this night. 
So I have placed the prerared 
letters (to the governors) & my 
instructions, in charge of Senator 
Clay.— the labels in charge of 
his charming wife, who is a true 
& ardent Southerner, & who will 


affix them to the pikes should they | 


arrive, & have them distributed. — 
Elwool Fisher in my room this 
| afterncon, & we had a long con- 
| versation. At night, in Mr. Letch- 
er’s room, where there were sundry 
other visitors, & among them, part 
of the time, Senator Hunter. 


* * ad * 


Dec. 19—(Washingtcn to Rich- 
mond). Left Washington early. Ir 
the steamboat my pike with its 
lacels attracted much attention. I 
made a very agreeable acquaint- 
ance with ex-Governor McDonald 
of Ga. who hearing who I was 
sought me out, to be introduced to 
me, & then carried mae to his wife. 
I had slightly known her nearly 40 


Roane—& by report, have known 
much more of her from F. G. Ruf- 
fin, who stands to her as her 
adopted son. Both the husband & 
wife very intelligent & agreeable. 
Tney gave me a hearty & cordial 
invitation to visit them at their 
residence in Georgia.—Arrived at 
>ichmond at 2 P.M. Was prevent- 
ed taking a place for the stage to 
Marlbourne by finding Mr. B. 
‘'Sayre’s luggage here (Exchange 
Hotel) & a letter from him sent 
with it, showing that he will be 
here this evening, & as I inferred, 
on the way to Ky. Before dark, he 
and Mildred arrived, with his 
daughter. ... Saw Mr. Williams, 
& sundry former acquaintances in 
members of the legislature, board- 
ing here. At night, mostly in the 
parlour, with our family party, & 
visitors to Mildred, is Col. Reid 


her preparation & go to bed. Took 
leave of her. 
* * * oa 

Dec. 21— (Richmond and to 
Beechwood) When I was called 
up at 5 A.M. & met Mr. W. Sayre. 
ne told me that his brother & his 
party were already gone, the hour | 
of their departure being earlier ; 
than mine—which neither of US | 
supposed last night. To the steam- | 
er, & at Beechwood before 12 M. 
Found no one at home but Mrs. 
Lorraine & my little grandson 
John. Edmund had gone to Peters- 


burg, on his way to Richmond, & |! 


Nancy with him as far as Feters- 
burg. . . . From the little that I 
learned from the members & 
otherwise, of the course of the 
legislature, there seems to he a 
will to put the State in good mili- 
tary condition. Also to draft 
measures of police &c, to restrain 
Northern enemies & emissaries, & 
to restrict Northern trade, & en- 
courage our own production, & di- 
rect trade with Europe. This is 
well so far. But I fear that the 


warm & angry spirit now pre-| 
vailing the people of Va. will sub- || 


side, & cool before it is put to 
use for asserting our independence. 


It is true that we are unprepared. 


in regard to military organization 
& discipline, & as to arms & ali 
other equipments for defense. But 
I would prefer that Va. should se- 
cede, unprepared as we are, bu: 
witn this noble spirit of resistance 
prevailing, to having a year of 
preparation, & losing that spirit 
If Virginia, the now especially ag- 
grieved & endangered State, woulc 


: i move in advance, kut inviting the 
years back, when she was Miss | 49 operation of all the othe. 


Southern States, nearly all would 


follow immediately, & any few re- 
maining, (as provably would Mary- | 


land & Tennessee, & perhaps a2 
few others,) would find in a feu 
months that to join their Southern 
orethern was the only guaranty of 
their pcliiizal safety, if not exist- 
ence. Unprepared as we are, it 
every slave-holding state except 
South Carolina, if so far united ir 
secession, & determination to re- 


sist attack, we would be strong| 
enough to repel & defend attack | 


& invasion if the Northern State: 
should be as ill-advised as to make 
the attempt. , 

Dec. 22 — (Beechwood) Read 
some old letters which had beer 
forwarded to me from Marlbourne, 
& one of them from Dr. S. W 
Barker, of Senate of S. C. which I 


uncertain rumors & anticipations | 
were heard some days before. 267 | 
of the Southern medical students, | 
left their institutions, though they | 
had paid them fees, & came on to 


the Medical College of Richmond 
on the 22nd. This is a notable & 


important evidence of the prevail- , 


ing disposition of the people of the 
South to separation of intercourse 
with the North. The withdrawing 
of Southern custom from the 
North, already, & through the re- 
sult of individual & separate ac- 
tion, has caused most important 
losses to many Northern commer- 
cial & manufacturing establish- 


ments, & caused some large ones | 
to fail & close business. — Very | 


cold. 
* * * a 

Dec. 24— (Beechwood) At night 
read Gov. Wise’s message in refer- 
ence to the Harper’s Ferry affair. 
It is excellent in the general re- 
marks, & far better than anything 
I have yet seen of his writing or 
speaking. 

Dec. 25 — (Beechwood) Christ- 
mas day & Sunday. The children 
in a turmoil of delight with their 
presents. . . . Our conversation at 
night mainly on the Harper’s Ferry 
affairs & the present & partly 
consequent condition of state & 
political affairs. 

* * * « 

Dec. 26— (Beechwood) The mail 
brought no news. Congress & the 
Va. legislature doing nothing dur- 
ing Christmas week. I re- 
ceived by Mr. Lorraine sheets 
enough to make 50 of my last 
pamphlets. Folded & stitched them 
this forenoon, & began to send 
them by mail, to members of Con- 
gress & others... . 

* * * < 

Dec. 27— (Beechwood) . . . Con- 
versation at night, E. Lorraine, 
Edmund & myself, of the recent 
conspiracy & action of the North, 
& the probable consequences of 
secession by the Southern States. 

* * * ~ 

Dec. 28— (Beechwood) ... Young 
John Newton arrived from Rich- 
mond. No news by the mail. Send- 
ing copies of my two last pamph- 
lets to members of Congress & 
other persons. 

* * * * 

Dec. 29—(Beechwood) Weather 
still worse—mostly drizzle most of 
the day, freezing to sleet as it fell. 
We were all again expected to dine 
at Ruthven, but Mr. Lorraine & 
I only went—& remained all night, 


of Lexington, & Mr. Boulware, & 
| Mr. H. B. Tomlin. Read last por- 
tion of my series (Slavery & Free 
Labor comvared) in the course of 


regret much I did not receive ir }on account of the weather. Very 

time. Answered it immediately. ! cold. 

though too late—on the politica. | kl eos 
| We re- 


publication in the Southern Plant- 

ier, & to go into pamphlet form. 
| Afterwards found it was too late 
for correction, as the pamphlet 
Sheets were already printed. 


Dec. 20 — (Richmond) Was at 
the Capitol for a short time, & saw 
a few members of my acquaint- 
ance. Sew Col. A. M. Barbour, & 
was glad to hear from him that he 
would yet send the 15 pikes to 
Washington for me—though I do 
not feel confident of it. Met Mr. 
Boulware last evening, & F. G. 
Ruffin today. As Mr. B. Sayre & 
family go tomorrow morning, I will 
also leave for Beechwood. Left 
Mildred at 10 P.M. to let her finish 


state of the South—4z sending my 
free-negro pamphlet, wi.ich he 
wanted. Wrote also to Senatoi 
Clay, Gen. McQueen, & sent latest 
& three pamphile‘s to them, & tc 
some other members of Coligress. 
Then rode to Ruthven. . . Conver- 
salion mostly on recent events con- 
nected with Harper’s Ferry —& 
with Julian’s own family affairs & 
difficulties. . . : 
* * * * 

Dec. 23—(Ruthven and Beech- 
wood) Wrote some letters, one tc 
Ms. Letcher and to members of 
the Va. legislature on Northern af- 
fairs, affecting us. At noon re- 
turned to Beechwood. 4 Wels 
papers brought news of an im- 
portant occurrence, of which the 


atl 


| 
| 
raine & myself, were to dine with 


Dec. 30 — (Beechwood) 
turned to Beechwood to dinner. All 
the grown people, except Mrs. Lor- 


mTackay. 34 


* * * 


Mrs. Cooke of 


Dec. 31—(Beechwood) ro 
finished reading Dicken’s last in- 
teresting but foolish book “A Tale 
of Two Cities,’’ which I began in 
Washington. Also, since here, have 
reviewed “‘The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.” Wrote letters this morn- 
| ing, which were carried by Mr. 
Newton, who returned to Rich- 
-.nond. 
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This year closes with appear- 
ances of awful portent to the 
Southern States, & to the whole 
Union. The leading Northern poli- 
ticians have used the rretense of 
opposition to negro slavery solely 
for their own political gain, & sel- 
fish objects, until they have made 
‘fanatics of the majority of every 


natizs are, these see ro danger, & 
no evil conseauences, in exciting 
she aboliuon of slavery in the 
Southern States, in any manner, & 
by every available means. They do 
not believe that there is either 
courage or strength enough in the 
South to resist these effects. And 
probably some would be glad of 
resistance in arms, as it is fully 
believed that, in a _ struggle in 
arms, between the Southern & the 
Northern States, all the slaves of 
the latter would be the ready & 
zealous allies of the former. The 
total failure of the recent North- 
ern conspiracy, of which John 


oven their eyes in this respect. 
Therefore, the conquest of the re- 
sisting South is expected as cer- 
tain—bringing with it the annihi- 
lation of negro slavery in these 
States. The Southern States & es- 
pecially Virginia, have never be- 


Northern aggressions. The people 
are in this respect in advance of 
their legislators & magistrates. ; 
Never has there been such an op- 
portunity for secession. But I fear | 
it will be allowed to pass around— : 
& that after the present fever of | 


of resistance, there will succeed a 
general chill & collapse. The hy- 
pocrisy of the pretended horror of 
slavery as actuating Northern abo- 
litionists is sufficiently manifest in 
this, that all their effects are di- 
rected against these Southern 
States, where, by universal admis- 
sion, the condition of bondage is 
,more humane, by far, than any 
where else. In or for Cuba & Bra-. 
zil, where it is inhuman & horrible, 
we never hear of any act, and 
rarely even a word of censure from 
the Northern abolitionists. If our 
secession & independence were 
once accomplished, & Northern 
politicians could no longer com- 
mand votes or power by denounc- 
ing slavery, we should be nearly as 
safe from their anti-slavery ac- 
tions as are Brazil & Cuba now. 


The difficulty of electing a 
speaker in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is not diminished. The 
“Brown-Helper” candidate still 
wants but four votes for his elec- 
tion. Even if no election could be 


effected through the session, it 
might not be very injurious to fed- 
eral & general political interests 
in ordinary times. But this cause 
of constant irritation—the hostile 
attitude of the opposed parties in 
Congress, & the likelihood of hos- 
tile action & bloodshed—serve to 
fomont & irritate the general exas- 


peratious. in vuhe mean time, | 
though not one of the Southern | 


States yet expresses, or probably 
feels, a readiness to secede, in co- 
operation with others—except 
South Carolina, which has repeat- 
ed i's long-avowed readiness—still 
nearly all are arming & preparing 
to be ready. The legislature of Va. 
is especially zealous in this effort. 


Brown was the agent, has served to: 


‘fore been so much aroused by 


excitement & indignation, & spirit | | 


Sundry measures are now under 
consideration, & I trust some of 
them will be carried out, most of 
which I have long urged in vain. 

asides the general military prep- 
arations, the other measures I re- 
fer to are, taxing heavily or pro- 
hibiting the use of Northern prod- 


‘ucts. & trade—cutting off the 
Northern State. Blind as all fa- | 


money for Northern abolitionist 
emissaries—admitting negro testi- 
mony — preventing post-obituary 
emancipation of slaves—& banish- 
ing or enslaving the greater num- 
ber of negroes now free. If even 
half of these measures, effecting 
more than emissaries & trade, are 
put in force, we may control the 
North, & save ourselves, within the 
Union. If none are adopted at this 
session of the legislature, the next 
' &% certain thing will be to submit 
-9 Northern dictators, in emanci- 
pation & in everything else. 
(This ends the diary for 1859) 


: % ; ; 
STREET SCENE OF CHARLES TOWN during 
Brown. At right is Jefferson County Court House; in center 
is the Old Market House (Charles Washington Hall); at left 
is east corner of jail where John Brown was incarcerated dur- 
ing trial. Now principal crossing at George and Washington 
street for highways U. S. 340 and State Route 9, the pen artist 
sketched the hub-bub in 1859 caused by the treason trial of 
John Brown. 
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CAPTURE OF JOHN BROWN. At seven o’clock Tuesday 
morning, Oct. 18, 1859, Col. Robert E. Lee (afterward the 
Southern General) who had arrived during the night with a 
force of U. S. Marines, sent Lt. J. E. B. Stuart (also destined 
to later fame) to ask for surrender of the Brown garrison. 
Stuart failed to negotiate terms, and at a signal Col. Lee’s 
Marines swarmed down upon the fire-engine house fort. 
Unable to break the door with sledge-hammers, the Marines 
picked up a large ladder and used it as a battering ram 
(above). Brown and his men were captured and incarcerated 
in Jefferson county jail. 
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Jahn Brow’e Residence. 
Kenacdy Farm. Maryland 
Heiyhte. just before Rajd 
et Harpers Perry in $R59, 


b 4 


oe orcas 
SIDENCE on the Kennedy Farm, Mary- 
Ss Ferry. Prior 
ere five miles 
the details for 


JOHN BROWN’S RE 
land Heights, 
to his raid, John Brown took up residence h 


from Harpers Ferry and with hi 
the raid sta ith his band plotted 


are 


JOHN BROWN’S BATTLE at Har ers Ferr i 

against citizen volunteers and cant Militia aK ALaiaeo: 
On Sunday night, Oct. 16, John Brown launched his raid to 
capture the U. S. Arsenal and Armory, and later Hall’s Rifle | 
Works up the Shenandoah River. Brown and a few of his fol- 


lowers were driven to the fire-engine house, near the Armory #44 


oe pineal at the right (above), and remained there over i 


THE OLD JAIL at Charl 
reat pes bi arles Town, W. Va. 
office now occupies the jail si 

y jail site. ..T 
transporting John Brown from aie 
by Melvin T. Strider of Charles Town. 
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Jefferson County's 
Circuit Court At 
John Brown's Trial 
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The trial of John Brown -tegan on Wednesday, Oct. 
26, 1859 and lasted through Monday, Oct. 31, 1859. 
Brown was convicted of the charges “treason and 
murder,” and was sentenced to be hanged on Friday, 
Dec. 2, 1859. During the time of his sentence and 
his execution, Brown was a prisoner in the Jefferson 
county jail. From out of the past comes the photo 
engraving at the right, picturing prominent persons 
in connection with John Brown’s trial and execu- 
tion. In the group of five across the top are, reading 
from left to right, Andrew Hunter, Commonwealth 
Attorney; James Campbell, Sheriff of Jefferson 
County; T. Clairborne Green, appointed Brown’s 
Counsel; Col. Lewis W. Wasaington, one of Brown’s 
hostages; Presiding Judge Richard Parker of Win- 
chester, Va.; and the lower group of three: John 
Avis, Jailer; Mrs. Mary A. Brown, wife of John 
Brown; Lawson Botts, appointed Brown’s Counsel. 
At the opening of the trial, Brown contended that 
he had sent for outside counsel, and after the court 
had appointed him the counsel of choice from the 
local bar, Brown asked for a delay in the proceed- 
ings; however, after arraignment the trial pro- 
ceeded. 
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pring wagon used for 
the gallows is owned 
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Heritage And History 


n The Old Homes 
Of Jefferson County 


By CASKIE NORVELL, II 


While the homes of the Wash- 
2 “ : P ; ington family have received more 
While its gracious old residences have not received the national publicity than any others, 


nationwide publicity of those in neighboring Maryland and _ they are not the oldest homes 4 
Virginia, Jefferson county, West Virginia, boasts some of the| he county, and there are some! 
finest examples of American architecture, beginning with jove i. rey etree tiieae at 


ene : : : home is not to be found among ! 
the primitive log huts, coming along through the Georgian lthem. On the other side of the 


period, the ante-bellum, and Victorian, up to the present | argument is the historian who de- 


day edifices, which tend to combine most of the better 
points of all the rest. However, it is the old houses of Jeffer- 
son which are bringing hundreds of tourists into Jefferson 


scribed Bushrod Washington’s 
“Claymont Court” as “the noblest 
home in all the Shenandoah.”’ An- 
tiquity is a matter of fact; but 


county each year. 

Just now the county of Jef-| 
ferson is celebrating its 150th an- | 
niversary, or sesqui-centennial. | 
However, either of those terms is 
misleading since they would tend 
to mark Jefferson’s beginnings in 
1801. True, the boundaries we ob- 
serve today were actually set up in 
that year, but the area was settled 
almost a century earlier. In those 
long gone days what we now know 
as Jefferson county, West Virginia, 
was simply a part of old Frederick 
county, Virginia, which contained 
a vast area, now sub-divided. The 
first sub-division created Berkeley 
county; and then that too was 
split, forming Jefferson county, as 
Jefferson county, Virginia. Not 
until the War Between the States 
(1861-65) did Jefferson county, 
West Virginia become an entity. 
However, the great houses erected 
in the earlier era were impervious 
to the passing years, to the split- 
ting up of counties, and to the 
marching men of war. And they 
remain with us today, some restor- 
ed to their original grandeur, while 
yet others await the sympathetic 
hands of the restorers. There are 
some beyond reclamation unfor- 
tunately, and more lamentable yet 
are those which have either been 
demolished in the deluded name of 
“progress,” or have simply fallen 
under the pressure of the years. 
But there are a good many left, 
and it is of those we would tell 
here. 

With so many old homes in the 
county it would be impossible to 
include each and every one of 
them in this story. Old records 
have been lost, many fine old 
homes have virtually lost their 
identity as such because of their 
location on sometimes impassable 
roads, and still others have been) 
missed by the human element un-. 


ferson county, in order that the| beauty is a matter of opinion. 
various houses making up thecom-! Naturally, the early settlers built 
ponent parts of our picture mayj their homes with primitive tools 
fit into their proper places, giving] and materials. They often built 
a picturesque whole. If a Jefferson] hurriedly, always on the alert for 
county home is not included, it} the ever-present Indian menace. 
does not mean that it is of less im-| AS they became _ established, | 
portance or beauty than one which\brought in their crops, took on 
was reported on. It is merely proof jcivic responsibility, owned slaves 
that ancient records and word-of-jand fought wars a new opulence 
mouth accounts of Jefferson coun- jcame into their living, and it was | 
ty history are not infallible. in this latter period that great} 
In writing of old houses a good jhouses such as Happy Retreat, 
beginning point would be the old-|Falling Spring, Claymont Court, 
est house in the county. Had we Blakeley, Piedmont and others 
started this two years ago, the be- |Were erected. 
ginning would have been simpli- Much of Jefferson’s really fine 
fied because a house was standing |architecture is located in the rural 
in Shepherdstown, which was defi- |reaches of the county, some of it 
nitely established as the oldest |remotely situated on well nigh im- 
house in Jefferson county—also'passable roads. Very few of the 
Waly ve rae ~ great houses are within, or adja- 
the State of West Virginia. This cent to, the county’s principal set- 
house, said to have been built in|tjements. Charles Town is the 
che early 1700’s by Richard Mor-!county seat, and the farming area 
gan, was unfortunately demolished ‘yadiates from it. Shepherdstown, 
avout two years ago. In the wake with its college, is a place of con- | 
of its demolition several houses gjderable importance, while Har- 


fortunately present in all chronicl- | 
ers. Hence, no attempt is made 
here to present an infallible refer- 
ence work, but instead we wish to 
spread before you a general picture 
of residential architecture in Jef- 


Del 


nave come forward to claim the, 
privilege of succession to the title! 
or “olaest house.” So vague are the 
records on the subject, that it is 
impossible to state unequivocally | 
that this house or that is the oldest 
house now standing in Jefferson 
county .It seems reasonably safe, | 
however, to say that among the! 
most likely claimants of the laurels 
would be an old house on the Mc 
Garry farm, near Bardane, an 
ancient stone edifice called ‘““Keep 
Tryst,” (built by Israel Friend, a 


Quaker, around 1734) at the old, 


ore bank, near Bakerton, “Head 
Spring,” now the home of I. N. 
Bonham, near Summit Point, and 
the old White House Tavern, in 
the same neighborhood, now the 
residence of Edward L. Blake. Un- 


|doubtedly there are others who can 
‘make claims to the “oldest house” 


title, but we do know that the four 
mentioned were all prior to 1740, 


| however the first settlers came to 
‘the area years before that date, 


this quartet of residences can defi- 


-nitely be described as among the 


oldest. 


| 
! 
I 


pers Ferry is somnolently gather- 
ing the moss that goes with a glow- 


ing history. Settlements at Lee-|. 


town, Kearneysville, Ranson, Mid- 
dleway, Summit Point, Halltown, | 
Rippon, Kabletown, Bakerton and | 
Myerstown can all present one or 
more examples of fine architecture. | 
But, in the main, the great manors 
are in the country, as mighié be ex- 
pected since they were usually the | 
central residential structure of a. 
vast plantation economy. 

Since it is the county seat, suv- 
pose we start with Charles Town. 
The historic city was established 
in 1787 on land belonging to Col. 
Charles Washington, youngest 
brother of President George Wash- 
ington. Col Washington cut the 
land for the town from his “Happy 
Retreat” plantation, now located 
just outside the city limits. Within 
the new town many imposing resi- 
dences were built, and most of 
them remain there today. Some 
few are lived in, and an even' 
smaller number are inhabited by | 


descendants of the builders. By far 
the greater portion have been 
taken over for other purposes how- 
ever. The Loyal Order of Moose 
has set up headquarters in a beau- 
tiful old residence, while the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars have done 


likewise. Many one-time homes 
are now stores, garages, and what- 
not. But their beauty of line is still 
there for all to see. | 


A walk through Charies Town is 
enlightening. Not all of the houses 
are on the principal streets. Often | 
on narrow ways that seem to be 
little more than alleys, one runs 
into a perfect example of early 
American architecture. In what 
are now some of the remote neigh- 
borhoods stand classic houses in 
decaying hauteur. The trip off the 
beaten track is a rewarding one. | 

If one has to single out one 
house above others in the Charles 
Town section, “Happy Retreat” is 
the obvious selection. Not only was 
it erected by the man who fathered 
Charles Town, but it has consider- 
able architectural distinction in its 
own right. Generally credited with 
, having been started prior to 1780, 
recent records tend to show that 
‘its erection could have begun con- 
| Siderably before that date. The 
| first structure on the site was the 
west wing, used as a study by Col. 
Washington. Shortly thereafter, 


the matching east wing was built, |’ 


and the two connected by an open 
passageway, which must have been 
a difficulty in the winters of that 
era. The house had not progressed 
beyond that stage when Col. 
Washington passed away around 
the turn of the century. Coming 


into the hands of Judge Douglas, | 


he built the more imposing cen- 


tral portion in 1837, and gave the| 


place the somewhat lugubrious 
name of “Mordington,” after his | 
home in the foggy isle of Britain. | 
The center portion is pure Greek 
Revival, and its charming sSstair- 
way and large rooms are ideal for 
gracious entertaining. Recently 
restored to its original splendor 
and renamed ‘‘Happy Retreat,’ by 
Mr. R. J. Funkhouser, this old 
Washington home is always open 
to the general public, free of 
charge. | 


So much has happened at Har- 
pers Ferry during the courses of 
two wars and innumerable floods, 
that it meeds no distinguished 
houses to give it additional fame 
It has, however, any number of 
fine old residences, any one Oi 
which could stand out as a great 
house in its own right. Foremosi 
among these is the Harper House 
This, the home of Robert Harper, 
who operated ferrigs across the 
Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers 
at the historic town, is all but hid- 
den by vines. Set into a steep bank | 
above the street, the Harper Hous: | 
is one of many wings and eils, an 
imvosing structure from all angles. 
Since there is considerable differ-. 
ence of opinion as to the exact date 
Robert Harper came to “The, 
Hole,” Harpers Ferry’s original | 
designation, we cannot state the 
2xact date of the building of his 
house. Some time prior to 1750 for 
the first portion seems a fair esti- 
mate though. While it is now in- 
habited, and some minor improve- 
ments have been made on it, the 
house has never come face to face 
with what is known as restoration. 
It is a sight well-worth seeing. 


More than a hundred years after | i 
| Bellevue is the most superbly situ- 


the coming of Robert Harper to 
“The Hole,” 
ceived considerable impetus when 
its scenic and atmospheric advan- 
tages were discovered by city- 
dwellers, who made a resort area 
out of the hills back of the town, 
and those back of what is now 


Bolivar. Here they built the man- | 


sions of their time, and an old, 
stone castle still stands west of 


U. S. Highway 340, a relic of an/| 


era of architectural pomposity. 


While the railroad still thunders a 
variety of trains into Harpers 
Ferry every day, the fear of floods 


and the ranging powers of the) 
automobile have combined to take | 
the Ferry out of the resort field, | 
and return it to ~« somnolence, now | 


scheduled to be broken by the 


|/coming of the Harpers Ferry Na- 


tional Monument. 

Shepherdstown is so filled with 
attractive old houses that it 
would be impossible to do justice 
to each and every one of them. 
While there are dozens of them, 


three come to mind immediately— | 


Falling Spring, Rosebrake and 


Bellevue. All are historic, and it is 


doubtful as to whether Falling 


Spring or Rosebrake is the older. 


The building dates of both are 
somewhat obscure, but the little 
house at the spring on Falling 
Spring far anet-dates the man- 
sion. Rosebrake has allowed itself 
to mellow with age, the trees and 
shrubs have grown up around it, 
and the foliage has now reached 
the luxuriant stage .Both of these 
houses are located along the Shep- 
herdstown - Kearneysville pike. 


THE HOME OF ISRAEL FRIEND—a Quaker. From a map 


Harpers Ferry re-. 


ated of the lot. A massive brick 
structure, featured by a high col- 
umned portico, it stands, flanked 
by numerous out-buildings, above 


the Potomac River, in full view of 
the Maryland shore. It is quite 
close to one of the fords of the 
river used by the early settlers, 


Standing almost adjacent to 
Leetown is “Prato Rio.” Built 


about 1775, it was the home of | 


Major General Charles Lee, the 
controversial figure of the Revolu- 
tionary War Battle of Monmouth. 
It is of native stone, of a story and 
a half, above an English basement. 


It originally had no room divisions, | 


but was one large bit of floor space, 
marked off into sections with chalk 
by the eccentric owner. It has been 
recently purchased, and_ there 
seems a distinct likelihood that it 
will soon be restored. 

Somewhat northeast of Leetown 
is “Traveller’s Rest.” It was in 1772 
that Major General Horatio Gates | 


came to the county and made his 
home there. One of the most al 


appealing houses in Jefferson, 
“Traveller’s Rest’ is of the same 
general type of architecture as its 
neighbor, “Prato Rio.’ It seems to 


‘be a pure example of the style, | 


however. It too is constructed of 
native stone, and rises to cne and 
one-half stories above an English 


basement. It has dormer windows, | 


and is superbly located on an emi- 
nence above a spring, and in full 
view of the Allegheny Mountains 
to the west. 


of August 19, 1737 of the Northern Neck of Virginia by Major 
Gooch, made for the Right Honorable Lord Fairfax, shows 
that Israel Friend had built a home along the Potomac River 
of stone, and it is apparent this was later added-to. The house 
has been occupied by George Washington Jones, and was re- 
cently purchased by Mrs. James C. Savory of Kenneth Square, 
Pa. John W. Wayland, in his “Hopewell Friends” history says 
this: “Iron-making seems to have been an important industry 
in which certain “Friends” were engaged at an early date. 
in 1734, a “Friend” named Israel Friend settled on a large 
tract of land on the Potomac River about two miles west of 
Uarpers Ferry, and shortly thereafter commenced mining iron 
ore. It is not known whether he had a furnace at this point, 
and it may be that he hauled his ore across the river to his 
4ntietam furnaces in Maryland. He died in 1753, and his 
property passed into other hands, by whom the operations 
were enlarged and a furnace called “Keep-tryst” erected.” 
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Homes Of The Washingtons 


~~ shh on es aka aN cre 
“HAREWOOD”—First Washington home in Jefferson 
county, built in 1771 by Colonel Samuel Washington, 
brother of General George Washington, is famous for 
its distinguished guests. 
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“CLAYMONT COURT’’—The home of Bushrod Cor- 
bin Washington, built in 1820. A commanding man- 
sion house, said to be the finest in the Shenandoah 
Valley. 
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“BLAKELEY”’—The home of John Augustine Wash- 
ington, II, built in 1820. This Washington, with his 
brother, Bushrod Corbin, of Claymont Court, mar- 
ried the Blackburn sisters. 
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“CEDAR LAWN” — The home of John Thornton 
Augustine Washington, built in 1825. The owner was 
the eldest son of Col. Samuel Washington, who built 
nearby ‘‘Harewood.”’ 


“HAPPY RETREAT’’—The home of Colonel Charles 
Washington (founder of Charles Town) was built in | 
1780. General George Washington often visited here. 


“BEALLAIR”’—The home of Colonel Lewis William 
Washington, built before 1830. In 1859, John Brown’s 
men held this Washington along with slaves captives 
at Harpers Ferry. 
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“LOCUST HILL”—The home of Lucy Washington 
Packette; built in 1840. She was the great grand- 
daughter of Col. Samuel Washington, and married 
John Bainbridge Packette. 


“Harewood”, the home of Colonel Samuel Washing- 
ton, has through the years remained in the hands of 
his descendants, and is now owned by Dr. John 
Augustine Washington, a resident of Washington, 
D. C., who has started a carefully planned restoration 
of the home. “Beallair” is owned by the Robinson 
Ice & Cold Storage Company, of Ranson. “Happy Re- 
treat,” “Claymont Court,” “Blakeley,” and ‘Cedar 
Lawn” have been beautifully restored by R. J. Funk- 
houser, industrialist and newspaper publisher of Ran- 
son and Charles Town and his home is maintained at 
“Claymont Court”; his son, Justin Funkhouser, oc- 
cupies “Blakeley.” “Locust Hill” has also been re- 
stored by Mr. Funkhouser. 
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And while speaking of the homes 
of Jefferson county’s generals, it 
might not be amiss to mention the 


ell-shaped, one-story stone house 
of Indian Wars General William 
Darke, about a mile east of Duf- 
fields. It is now owned by the Link | 


‘ heirs and is located in a fine grove | 
| of trees. Due to its somewhat re- 
mote situation, it is not as acces- 
sible as the homes of the other twc 
generals. 

One of the most attractive set- 

tlements in the county is Middle- 
way. All along its main thorough- 
fare there are splendid examples 
Of early architecture. It is the 
storybook town of typical Scuth- 
ern architecture. Middleway is the 
village city visitors expect to see 
|when they come South. It has a 
charm that defies description. 

To a somewhat lesser extent. 
fine old homes are to found around 
Kabletown, MHalltown, Rippon, 
/|Summit Point and Kearneysville. 
Of these the last named town 
seems to have the outstanding ex- 
ample in the home of Miss Effie! 
McIntyre, said to have been built } 
in 1805. Its present beauty is! 
marred considerably by the prox- | 
imity of the railroad tracks, but 


it a genuine claim to architectural 
‘beauty. It is two stories, of stone 
and brick and has a small classic 
portico. It is on the right of the 
highway just as one makes the 
turn off Route 9 to go to Shep- 
herdstown from Kearneysville. 
And so we come to the county, 
to the homes out from town. The 
early settlers of Jefferson consid- 
ered the land lying along the 
Bullskin as the choice acreage, and 
they immediately set about ac- 
quiring as much of it as possible. 
Creeks and rivers played an im- 
portant part in the settlement pat- 
tern of the county anyway. Since 


even they cannot take away from | 


it was all a part of old Frederick |! 


county, Virginia, in the days of the 
originial settlers, one very carefully 
maintained boundary was Opequon 
Creek. The Opequon was the divid- 
ing line between the settlers of 
Anglo-Saxon lineage, who had 
come up from Tidewater Virginia, 
and those from the North, princi- | 
pally the Pennsylvania Dutch. The | 
almost imaginary aloofness attrib- | 
uted to Jefferson and Clarke coun- 
tians today is thought to stem 
‘from the original standoffishness 
maintained by the settlers on the 
eastern bank of the Opequon. 
Since the Bullskin forks, and 
makes up, in actuality, two 
streams, let us consider them one 
at a time. Taking the North Fork 
first, this brancn begins properly 
at Rock Spring, a part of the Clay- 
‘mont estate, joining the main 
stream on the Mathias farm, near 
| Kabletown. It is the smaller of the 
' two forks. Van Metres, Hites and 
| Others owned land along this 
_branch of the Bullskin in the early 
days, but most of it was eventually 
acquired by the Washingtons, who 
seemed to have had keen eyes for 
good farmland. We can not recall 
a Washington home, from Wake- 
field to Locust Hill, built upon a 
poor site, or surrounded by any- 
thing but the most fertile farm- 


land. 59 


| 


Much of the Bullskin Run land 
came to George Washington, who 
purchased it. He did not receive it 
as payment for surveying for Lord | 
Fairfax, as is commonly believed. | 
Later, the first President conveyed 
much of this property to his broth- 
ers Samuel and Charles, either by 
purchase or gift. It finally des- 
cended to these brothers’ children, 
grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, and now even further in 
the case of Harewood, owned by 
Dr. John Washington, a direct des- 


cendant of its builder, Samuel 
Washington. | 
While all the Washington | 


Homes, as they stand today, are 
not along the Bullskin, it seems a 
good time to say most of what we 
have to say about the Washingtons 
and their homes. Since five of 
them have been restored by Mr. 
R. J. Funkhouser, and the interiors 
of two of them—Happy Retreat 
and Claymont Court—placed on 
display to the general public, the 
Washington Homes of Jefferson 
county have received considerable 
publicity. They have been written 
about in nationally circulated 
magazines, metropolitan dailies 
and are now to be included in a 
color motion picture, ‘‘Daughter of 
the Stars,’”’ due for release in Jan- 
uary 1952. In addition to the five 
restored by Mr. Funkhouser, there 
are two other distinguished Wash- 


ington homes in the county. These |} 


are Harewood and Beallair. 


The oldest of the group is Hare- 
wood, said to have been built as 
early as 1756, despite a state his- 
torical marker at its entrance 
which names 1771 as the building 
date. The mansion is two stories, | 
above a high basement, and is 
built of native stone. It is pure 
Georgian, said by Thomas Tileston 
Waterman, in his “The Mansions 
of Virginia,” to be ‘‘the finest ex- 
ample of Georgian architecture, 
executed in native stone to be. 
found anywhere in Virginia.” It| 


has a one-story stone wing to the 
south. There is an attractive stone 
outbuilding, said to have been 
Samuel Washington’s office. Much 
of the old boxwood remains, and 
Samuel Washington, with no less 
than three of his five wives, lies 
buried in the yard. 

Samuel was George Washing- 
ton’s oldest brother, and the Presi- 
dent spent muck time at Hare- 
wood. The grand old homc 
achieved additional distinction 
when Louis Philippe, of France, 
and his two brothers, 
there. Dolly Payne Todd marriec 
President James Madison in Hare- 
wood’s panelled drawing room, 
said to be one of the finest rooms 
of its type in existence today. The 
stair hall, with its simple stairway 
is also notable. Of all the houses in 


Jefferson county, Harewood is 
perhaps the finest. 
Happy Retreat, near Charles 


Town, has already been discussed, 
and next in chronological order 
are Claymont Court and Blakeley, 
both built in 1820 by grandneph- 
ews of General Washington. Bush- 
rod Corbin was Claymont’s builder, 
while John Augustine, II, built 
Blakeley. The two brothers mar- 
ried the Blackburn sisters, and re- 
lationships between the “sister- 
houses” were harmonious and fre- 
quent. It is a pleasant thought that 


refugeec | 


a similar relationship seems to ex- 
ist today as Mr .R. J. Funkhouser 
makes his home at Claymont, 
while his only son, Justin, is in 
residence across the Bullskin at 


Blakeley. 
; The largest mansion in the 
county, Claymont contains 38 


| rooms in the main center section, 
'and eight rooms in each of the 
flanking dependencies. It is the 
center. of a large Hereford breed- 
ing establishment and its lush 
meadows and woods extend for 
hundreds of acres, all surrounded 
by white paddock fencing. From 
the two-tiered piazza across the 
back, the Blue Ridge mountains 
are in full view, as is Blakeley. 

Blakeley, from its own hill, looks 
| back at Claymont, and out to those 
same Blue Ridge mountains. A 
brick house of classic beauty, it is 
typical of what the traveller has 
come ot expect an ante-bellum | 
Southern manor house to be. Its 
two-story pillared porch bespeaks 
all the graciousness of the Old 
South. 

From Blakeley the road winds 
through forest, orchards ‘and 
meadowland to Cedar Lawn, built 
in 1825 by John Thornton Augus- 
tine Washington, another great- 
grandnephew of the President. A 
square center section of brick | 
rises two stories above an English | 
brick basement, flanked by one 
long wing, and another shorter 
one. Its fluted columns and elegant 
fanlight are features to be 
remembered. 


Neighbor to Cedar Lawn, but not 
next in line chronologically, is ‘‘Lo- 
cust. Hill” It is not unlike its 
neighbor, but was built some fif- 
teen years later in 1840 as a wed- 
ding present for Lucy Washington 
upon the occasion of her marriage 
to a Mr. Packette. It too has a su- 
perb view of the Blue Ridge. On 
its lawn was fought a Civil War 
skirmish, testified to by a battle 

, marker. The bullet-pocked rear 
| wall was left intact when the house 
| was restored—a condition prece- 
' dent in the deed transferring the 
' property to Mr. Funkhouser’s con- 
E LULOl. 
| And lastly to “Beallair.’”’ Not re- 
| stored, and the center of a large! 
| orchard operation, this is the only | 
; Washington home still standing in | 
| the county owned by “the other’ | 
branch of the family. George 
Washington’s father was twice 
married, and the owners of the) 
houses recently described were des- | 
cendants of the second wife. Col. | 
Lewis Washington, of Beallair, 
| came down through the other line. | 


| 


|Beallair’s principal section is 
Greek Revival erchitecture, pure 
and simple. From the fluted col- 
‘umns of its classic stoop it looks 
out over the meadowland and a 
‘bold spring stream to the omni- 
| present Blue Ridge in the distance. 
It is a house of many periods, each 
new house having been built in 
front of the last. Its stone out- 
buildings are also notewoi thy. 

Col. Lewis Washington was cap- 
tured by John Brown’s men at the 
time of the raid on Harpers Ferry, 
and he was held prisoner until his 
release following Brown's | sur- 
render. 
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Following Blakeley and Clay- 
mont along the Bullskin—and it 
seems high time we returned to its 
banks after wandering with the 
Washingtons—is Kalarama, build- 
ing date uncertain. Coming after it 
is an ancient stone house built 
shortly after the War Between the 
States from the stones of a shat- 
tered mill. It was owned by a man 
named Roper, whose descendants 
still reside in the county. 

And the last place along the 
North Fork, or Little Bullskin, is 
Bull Wallow. This un-euphonious- 
ly named estate is said to be the 
best farm land on the run, and is 
now owned and occupied by a Mrs. 
Lakeland, who was Miss Carrie 
West It was at Bull Wallow, that 
the buffaloes gathered, because the 
grass was “longer and sweeter.” 
Hence its name. 

Leaving the North Fork we go 
over to the other branch, or Big 
Bullskin. This fork begins at Head 
Spring, one of the oldest houses in 
the county. It is a large spring, 
shared by Messrs. Bonham and 

‘Robinson, who own the properties 

| surrounding it. Only the Bonham 

| holdings are referred to as ‘“‘Head 
| Spring,” however. On an early map 
the Bonham part was once owned 
| by Edwin A. Riley’s heirs, and the 

‘other by John A. Thomson. 

Digressing again, it is hard to 
think of the Thomsons and the 
Summit Point area without having 
“Hawthorn” come to mind. This 
is the fine old pre-Civil War man- 
sion located in its apple orchard, 


near Summit Point, and not toc 
far from ‘‘Head Spring.” Stiil oc: 
cupied by the Thomscn family i 
is a Style unique in this pars of th 
country, but one often feund ip 
Tidewater Virginia, from whenci 
it obviously received its inspira: 
tion. {t is two sicries with a gam 
brel roof, and another half stor) 
in the dormers. It is still dispens 
ing Southern hospitality with < 
gracious hand . 

And directly across from a big 
spring on the Charles Town- Sum. 
mit Point road is the old White 
House Tavern,; built prior to 1740 
It was built by the McCormicl 
family, relatives of the distin- 
guished Cyrus. 'A claim is madc 
jthat Cyrus McCormick, invento 
of the reaper, was born here, al- 
though his birthplace is more gen- 
erally credited as being on thc 
McCormick farm: near Raphine 

Virginia. It was once used as ;: 
stagecoach stop, and is now calle 
White House Farm, since its taste 
ful restoration by the Blakes. 

And a little further down th. 
stream we' come to some mon 
Funkhouser land, once Washing: 
ton land. This is Rock Hall, saic 
by historians to be the propert: 
George Washington originall: 
picked out for his own residencx 
There is a small, attractive ston 
house on the property, but n 
mansion was ever built there a: 
George inherited Mount Vernor 
before he was able to erect a Roc} 
Hall residence. It is said that th 
President abandoned his Rock Ha’ 
property with genuine regret, bu 
felt it his duty to take over Mour 
Vernon upon inheriting it. Little 
known in contrast to the far flung 
publicity of the other Washingtor 
properties, Rock Hall is well wortk 


the visitor’s time. 


| 
| 


“HEAD SPRING” N 


ear Summit Point was bu 


ilt in 1747 by 


i . Riley, who came from Ireland, and is now owned 
Rtn teh. former Superintendent of Schools for Jeffer- 
son county. The land is a part of the Fairfax Grant and was 
surveyed by George Washington; the home has been in pas 
session of the family continuously. The source—or Se 
spring—of Big Bultskin Run is on this land. The Rileys an 
Thomson were big land owners in this section. 


‘The old stone house on the long- 
ago Haines farm, along Wheatlanc ' 
Road, another notable residence 
on the shores of the Big Bullskin. 
is owned by James R. Mason anc 
has been named ‘Fairfax Gran’ 
Stock Farm.” Feagan’s Mill, near- 
by' once supplied the area witl 
much of its material needs. 

The lower reaches of the Bit 
Bullskin contain many fine olc 
homes, the most noteworthy oa 
which is probably one known a: 
the old Higginbotham place. | 

We have endeavored to bring | 
you the old houses of Jefferson ir 
a somewhat orderly pattern. W 
went first to the large settlements 
then to the small, then we stuc} 
to the Washington family, anc 
finally traced both forks of Bull. 
skin Run. However, the gangli: | 
are still unhooked and we havc 


i 
not yet come to many eoroneae | 


houses, which can not be cata- 
logued into any particular group. 
We shall, of course, not discuss all 
of these by any means. There are, 


however, a few which seem to war- 


rant mention here. 
On Charles Town’s 
Street is the Tiffin house, from 


- which sprang a governor of Ohio. 


Nearby are the Sunrise Tavern, 
the old Stephenson Seminary and 
the Crane House. There is ‘“‘The 
Homestead,” the old Ranson home, 
now occupied as a club house by 
the Ranson Helpers Club. 

Going towards Halltown we 
come to Rion Hall, Dr. Bonney 
Youngblood’s rejuvenated  resi- 
dence. It was built about 1836 by 
William Lucas, and is a notable 
example of the architecture of the 
period . 

Vying with Harewood and Clay- 
mont for the title of “the county’s 
finest” is Piedmont, the Briscoe 
home on the Middleway Road. 


Situated in a grove of splendid 
trees above a spring stream, Pied- 
ment is a two story red bric'r 
house, whose principal portion wa; 
duilt in 1780. An earlier wing, how. 
ever, dates back to 17:6. It wa: 
originally a Worthington hom: 
and its interior is particular} 

lovely. Original French § sceni 

wallpaper still hangs in one of it. 

nain reception rooms on the firs. 
dioor. Marred somewhat by thc 
proximity of railroad tracks, Pied- 

mont is nevertheless one of the 
most attractive homes in the. 


‘county. It has architectural “it.’ | 


Liberty | 


Neighbor to Piedmont is Altona, | 
century-old home of the Daven- ' 
port family. Now occupied by Mr 
and Mrs. Leeds Riely, and Mrs | 
Riely’s son, Henry Davenport, Al- | 
tona is a successful farming opera- 
tion, scarcely a stone’s throw from 
Charles Town’s city limits. 

Meg-Willie and Barleywood are} 
interesting homes on what was 
ynce the Harewood estate. | 

Claremont Hall, near Halltown. 
is an interesting relic. It was oncc 
the home of Major John Peter 
And the Drybridge Farmhouse. 
home of the Rissler family, is ¢é 
treasure trove for the antiquarian; 
its building date is 1828. 


”__ The original 
home of Robert Worthington, 


a Quaker, who in 1730 ac- 
quired a tract of 3,000 acres 
from the Crown. The early 
Worthington building (said to | 
be 1736) was called “Quarry 
Banks” and is the stone and 
log kitchen wing of present 
Piedmont .The Worthingtons, 
Washingtons and Throckmor- 
tons built the Chapel of the 
Church of England — St. 
George’s Chapel—now in ruins 
on the Piedmont property. 
James Nourse was the next 
owner. In 1780, Dr. John Bris- | 
coe bought the place and built 
the brick part. Mary, only | 
daughter of General William 
' Darke, married first Thomas 
Rutherford, and after his 
death married a Mr. Manning. 
Mary Darke Rutherford’s 
| daughter, Sarah deMontargis 
| Rutherford married Dr. John 
Briscoe. On the walls of one of 
the rooms is the _ original 
French paper brought here 
| from Paris. Piedmont is owned 
and occupied by the Misses 
Louise and Daisy Briscoe. 
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mit Point and Brucetown, Virginia 


In the Beaulah neighborhcod is 
the Ariss House, pictured in Wat- 
erman’s book as “Locust Hill,” al- 
though it is not to be confused 
with the ‘Locust Hill,”’ of Lucy 
Washington Packette, previously , 
mentioned. It is a home worth 
seeing, however. 

The Old Stone House, on the 
Shepherd Grade, Level Green, the | 
ancient Walper’s Cross - Roads 
Tavern, Elmwood, the manse of 
the now departed Presbyterian 
Church on the Berryville pike, the 
house on the Chapline Farm, near 
Shepherdstown, Maple Shade, Lit- 
tle Elmington, Western View, The 
Bower and an old Ralph Worme- 
ley cottage near Kabletown will be 


worth the tourist’s time. These are 
but a few of the many, but in their 
various types and periods they il- 
lustrate the plethora of old houses 
to be found in Jefferson coun'y. 

Probably a throwback to theit | 
Tidewater ancestors, many eally | 
Jeffersonians wanted their homes 
along the banks of the Shenan- 
doah. Notable among these are 
“The Rocks,” part of the Ralpl 
Wormeley tract, and ‘“Shannor 
Hill,” a massive house set hig] 
above the river. George Washing: |' 
ton Hammond built ‘Shanno1 
Hill” in 1839 on land acquirec 
‘rom Fernando Fairfax. 

Before bringing this to a clos: 
shere are four more homes tha: 
should definitely receive mention 
These are the old Vestal house at 
Keyes Ferry, ‘Cold Spring,” the 
original Stephenson home on vs. | 


Marshall Burns farm, and a ‘“‘mys- 
tery home,” located between Sum- 


The house at Keyes Ferry was 
built in 1748 by a J. Vestal, ac- 
cording to a stone embedded in the 
house. It was erected on land 
bought from early settler Jost Hite 
in 1747. There is an old graveyarc 
on the place, where some of th; 
Vestals are said to be buried. 

Built in 1797, the great stcn: 
house at ‘Cold Spring’ is one o”° 
the county's finer stone residence: 
It is a Lucas home, and has inti 
mate association with the Genera 
Darke family, who intermarriec 
with the Lucases. It has recentl: 
been acquired by a descendant c: 
the builder, who has dene muc’ 
to bring it back to its original con 
dition. 

A splendid examnle of the classiv 
architecture of the early nine- 
teenth century is the Stephensor 
house on the Burns farm. How- 
ever, the little stone dependenc- 
is said to be much older, and -ir 
generally believed to have been the 
original residence of Richard 


; Stephenson, father of Huch, whe | 


was an important figure in Jeffer- 
son county history. 
And for the very last we have! 
saved a house about which little 
or nothing, is known either by the! 
the writer or the owners. It is in! 
Jefferson county, but so located | 
that it is necessary to approach i! | 
from Clarke county, Virginia. It is 
on the Summit Point-Brucetown 
road, about a mile on the east side 
of the Opequon. It is north of the 
main road, and is in West Virginia. 
However, the entrance and the 
first half mile of roadway are in 
Virginia. About a hundred yards 
from the house itself one crosses 


, the state line, and finds himself in 


in Jefferson county. 


To look at it, the house war 
probably built around 1850, and i: 
of two stories in faded red brick 
It is placed on probably the choic- 
est location in the county, from 
which it commands _ extensive 
views of both the Blue Ridge and 
Allegheny ranges, which bound 


the Valley of the Shenandoah. No. 
one seems to know who built this | 
house with its spacious rooms and | 


enviable setting. No one knows its 
name. No one seems to care, which 


is even more strange. We often! 


wonder how many people know it! 


is in Jefferson county since its 
gateway is in Clarke, as is its post 
office address at the hamlet of 
Wadesville, Virginia. But it is a 
house of first rank, and deserves 
a better fate than ignominy. It ir 
to be hoped that someone will re- 
member enough to get the his- 
torians and chroniclers to digging 

AS we opined earlier this is not 
meant to be a reference work for 
scholars of Jefferson county an- 
tiquities, but is instead a cursory 
glance at an era of beautiful de- 
sign, made doubly beautiful by 
contrast with the cinder block of 
today. 


“ALTONA”’’—In 1793, Abram 
Davenport bought of Col. 
Charles Washington a large 
tract of land one mile west of 
Charles Town. There was a 
small house on the place at 
the time, which is the middle 
part of the present residence; 
his son, Braxton Davenport 
became the next owner, and 
died in December 1862. Henry 
Bedinger Davenport was next 
in. line, a Lieutenant of the 
Jefferson Guards of the Civil 
War in Captain Rowan’s Com- 
pany from Charles Town, and 
his son, Henry Bedinger Davy- 
enport, Jr., now a resident of 
Charleston, W. Va. 


WHITE HOUSE FARM (once Whitehouse Tavern) near Sum- 
mit Point at the big spring on Big Bullskin Run, was built by 
Dr. John McCormick, a native of Ireland, in 1740. Later a 
man named Whitehouse used the premises as a tavern—known 
as White House Tavern. Not too far away was the “White 
House” of Dr. Lee Griggs, and early practitioner in the Summit 
{ Point and Middleway section. Dr. Griggs was a great grandson 
of Dr. John McCormick. Dr. Griggs practiced medicine in 
Shepherdstown and last built a home and lived in Charles 
Town. The Griggs home was later known as the Timberlake 
House—on the present site of Charles Town High School. 
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“THE ROCKS”—Late home of Miss Ann Lewis, in possession 
of the deed to Ralph Wormley from Lord Fairfax for several 
thousand acres of land, dated 1729. Mr. Wormley built a 
hunting lodge and a one-story room for a kitchen, now at the 
back of the present structure. December 30, 1789 Battaile Muse 
bought The Rocks from James and Arianna Wormley. Mrs. 
Margaret Muse, widow of Battaile Muse, sold The Rocks to 
Dr. John H. Lewis, father of Miss Ann Lewis, November 21, 
1813. The Lewis’ owned The Rocks until its sale to Dr. Roy 
A. Barlow in April 1940. Commodore John H. Magruder pur- 
chased The Rocks from Dr. Barlow, and has now completed 
extensive restoration of the premises. 


x 


“MAPLE SHADE” on Shepherd’s Grade was built on lands 
first owned by Col. Josiah Swearingen, one of the early settlers, 
who acquired his acreage in 1750 from Lord Fairfax. Swear- 
ingen built a substantial stone dwelling before 1788, and sold 
the property to Captain Abram Shepherd, who willed it to his 
son, Henry Shepherd, who added a large wing to the original 
house in 1819, and at his death the property went to Henry 
Shepherd, II. 


& 


“THE BOWER” was built by General Adam Stephen, the great 
friend of General Washington. In 1763, Stephen bought 1,100 
acres extending from Opequon Creek beyond Leetown, to- 
ward Bardane. This was the home of Captain Alexander 
Spottswood Dandridge, grandson of Governor Spottswood, and 
of Ann Stephen Dandridge, daughter of General Stephen. The 
secluded and romantic spot is surrounded by a grove of virgin 
oak trees. The Bower is now the summer home of the Rt. Rev. 
Edmund P. Dandridge, Bishop of the Tennessee Diocese of 
the Episcopal Church. 
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FALRFAX GRANT STOCK FARM was built before 1796 by 
Nathaniel Haines, a Quaker, and is another notable residence 
along Big Bullskin Run, now owned by James R. Mason. 
Located on the Wheatland Road, it is nearby to Feagan’s Mill, 
still in operation, and originally Haines’ Mill. 


“RION HALL” was built about 1836 by William Lucas, on land 
formerly owned by William Hall, John Rion and William Bur- 
nett. The property is now owned by Dr. Bonney Youngblood. 
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Rumsey And His 
Steamboat 


(Note: The reader of this story must bear in mind that it was | was after this that Mr. Skiles mar- 
written and vublished between 1880 and 1885. It appeared as 
below in The Greenbrier Independent, published at Lewisburg, 
W. Va. (between dates above). The author Marcellus W. Zim- 
merman, who ran a series of historical events and comments, 
and. was a compositor on that newspaver for mcre than sixty 
years. The reference to James Rumsey Skiles and his family 
is interesting, and the connection of events in Kentucky are 
readable. However, the story’s reference to James Rumsey 
and his steamboat at Shepherdstown, Jefferson county, could 
contain a new angle for local historians. It is reproduced 


as written.) 


* 


Many of these facts, through the- 
kindness of a friend, have been | 
recently gleaned from James R. | 
Skiles personally. | 

His father was Jacob Skiles, who 
merchandised in the Clowney 
Spotts house in Lewisburg (Green- 
brier County, W. Va.) about 1800, | 
and his mother (Susanna Fraley) 
was the widowed daughter of 
James Rumsey, who was the first 
man to propose steam as a substi- 
tute for wind in propelling vessels 
on in this sketch. The material 
and workmanship of his steamer 
(built on the Potomac in 1784) 
were those of the tools of a com- 
mon blacksmith shop, and the 
boiler flues were made of fun bar- 
rels. His idea was afterward suc- 
cessfully carried out by Fulton 
by the application of side wheels. 

Jacob Skiles and Mrs. Fraley 
were married in Greenbrier Sep- | 
tember 30, 1799, and emigrated to 
Kentucky in 1803. Jacob also in- 
duced his father, Henry Skiles of 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, to 
emigrate and settle with him near 
Bowling Green in Warren county, 
to which point he was soon fol- | 
lowed by his brothers, William and | 
Henry, and two of his sisters, Mrs. 
Viney and Mrs. Hannah. Before 
emigrating Henry was married, 
January 26, 1802, to Elizabeth 
Hamilton of Greenbrier. The re- 
maining two sisters, Mary and Es- 
ther, lived and died in our Green- 
brier region—the former, August 
22, 1805, marrying Coil. Thomas 
Beard of Pocahontas, and the lat- 
ter, June 30, 1795, marrying Chas. 
Arbuckle of Lewisburg. 


Henry Skiles, Jacob’s father, was 
very dissipated, and would acne 


ulate a “noggin” of silver dollars 
‘then gamble and drink until the 
last dollar had disappeared. One 
day, when the “noggin” was full, 
his wife gave the money to Jacob 
and started him on a peddling tour 
through the wilds of western Vir- 
ginia and Ohio. He had started 
down the Ohio river and was cap- 
tured by the Indians. One of his 
comrades, Col. John May, wags 
killed and hinself wounded, ano 
his goods destroyed by the Indians 
Mr. Flynn, another passenger of 
his boat, was burned at the stake, 
around which the Indians, having 
dressed themselves in the stock- 
ings found among the goods, 


* 


By M. W. 


ZIMMERMAN 


danced the war-dance and heaped 
burning coals upon the head anc 
naked bedy of their victim. The 
goods were also burned with Mr. 
Flynn’s body. Two girls under 
Flynn’s charge were afterwards 


ried in Greenbrier, merchandised | 
in Lewisburg, and then moved to 
Kentucky and merchandised. He 
was of that singular mind that 
knew at a glance what to buy and 
how it could be sold at a profit. 
Jacob Skiles’ family consisted of 


| three sons and one daughter—Wil- 


ransomed by a party of French | 


tradors. Mr. Skiles, after unheard- 
cf suffering from his wounds, was 
tied on a horseback and taken by 
the Indians to the Miama of the 
Lakes, and there backed, prepara- 
tory, as was the Irdian custom, to 
be burnt at the stake. He feigned 
sickness and got the ordeal post- 
poned until by the connivance of 
a kind-hearted old souaw, he made 
his escave. The Indians, leaving 
Mr. Skiles in charge of the squaw, 
and securely bound, started on a 
four days’ hunt, as indicated to the 
captive by the uplifted fingers of 
his guard. Wearied with the tooth- 
ache, which was relieved by Mr. 
Skiles, she untied the thongs and 


urged him to flee toward the Ohio 


a rane) padians “pursued, and | his Collegiate studies after a short 


Mr. Skiles narrowly escaved 
cavture by creeping under the 
puncheon floor of a friendly In- 
dian’s cabin on the banks of the 
Ohio. 


Constructing a ra-t he crossed |! 
the river. and escaned to the settle- | 
m2nts. Having no money he opened 
a school at som2 point in the wil- 
derness, and used as a schoolroom 
the basement story of a house with 
the windew opening against the 
billsite. Enterirg this room one 
morning Mr. Skiles was attacked 
by a panther, which had been at- 
tracted to the s-ot by the frag- 
ments thrown from the children’s 
dinner-baskets. Unawares the ani- 
mal sprang uvon Mr. Skiles, when 
a fearful struggle ensued. Fasten- 
ing its fangs and claws in his 
shoulder and neck the shoulder- 
blade was crushed and the flesh 
terribly lacerated, which rendered 
the arm forever useless. The “var- 
mit” was finally dragged around 
to the stove and its throat cut with 
the pen-knife which Mr. Skiles 
had left lying open after shaving 
light-wood to kindle the fire. It 


re- 


Coed 


| die. 


liam H., Charles M., Susan K..,| 
who became the wife of Sam’! Mc- | 
Dowell, and 


JAMES RUMSEY SKILES, 


who was born in Lewisburg in the 
year 1800. He recevied the rudi- 

ments of education from a family 
tutor, who was a “United Irish- 

man” exiled from his native coun- 
try for his political opinions. From 
this man James R. Skiles not only ' 
gained a thorough knowledge of | 
the English language, but imbibed 
an enthusiastic love of liberty and 
a thorough hatred of oppression. 
He never looked into an English 
Zrammar, or into the first rules of 
arithmetic, algebra or mensura- | 
tion, but wrote them down at the | 
dictation of his teacher. And he 
learned to read by spelling over | 
the news in the National Intelli- | 
gencer, the journal of that day 

Under this means of instruction 
he grew uv to be a RAS etd 
D2mocrat. It was about this time. 
it seems, that he visited Col. Chas. 
Arbuckle and attended for a short | 
time at the Lewisburg Academy. | 
While at Cumberland College in | 
1816 he was called home by the 
death of his father, but renewed | 


time. Quitting the College he com- 
menced reading law in Nashville, 
Tenn., which was also discontinued 
in a short time, the pursuit not 
proving congenial to him. 

March 24, 1820, he married Eliza 
A. Bell, a niece of Mrs. Judge Mc- 
Nary of Nashville, and returned to 
Kentucky to farm which was no 
doubt his true mission. Opening a 
farm on the paternal acres, and 
gathering the first crop, there was 
found no market for anything he 
had raised. The currency of the 


|country was worthless paver, 
| which had banished metal from 


circulation. This must be remedied | 
or enterprise and industry must 


“With all the ardor and indus- 


try, but without the well-balanced 


judgment of his father, he offered 
for the Legislature and after a| 
stormy canvass was elected by a | 
small majority. He served in the’ 
House of Representatives some| 
three sessions, at the end of which, 
the Constitution and laws of the 
State being restored, he left the 
Legislature to which he had been 
elected without opposition the last 
year. The old banks had been 
wound up and Kentucky was pre- 
paring to establish a financial sys- 
tem as honorable to the State as 
the old was disgraceful. 
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But Warren and adjoining coun- | 
ties still had no outlet to market, 
and hence no sale for their prod- 
ucts. The hope of a great railroad 
through Kentucky, which Jas. R 
Skiles proposed while in the Legis- 
lature, being out of the ouestion, 
some other measure must be taken 
to open up an outlet. Green and 
Barren rivers seemed to be the 
only hope. Most of its friends gave 
up the idea of anything in this, 
quarter, but Mr. Skiles, who was 2 } 
civil engineer by intuition, thought 
lifferently. Making himself c7n- 
versant by reflection with artificial 
lifts from lower to higher levels of 
water, he persisted until the twe 
-jvers were made navigable for 

-yoats of three hundred tons bur- | 
‘then. It is useless to say how he 
was com~elled to become a boat 
owner and a merchant or give uv 
‘his favorite project. Resolving in 
'the beginning to trust his scheme 
‘only in the hands of experienced 
engineers and ecntractors. through 
/ the advice and agency of Gen. Ab- 
“ner Lacock he procured the besf 
corps of such men to be found in 
/New York or Pennsylvania. Serious 
embarrassments were offered to 
the work by the tardiness of the 
Lezislature in making avvropri?- 
tions, hut these difficulties were 
m>t vromvtly by the use of his own 
evedit until the gap in aporopria- | 
ticns was tided over. By these | 
helps the work progressed and the 
great purpose of opening up the) 
different pools at the same time } 
| was effected. To connect the town 
of Bowling Green with the river a 
'yailroad, undertaken by four per- 
| sons, eventually fell entirely upon 
‘him. This, together with the loss 
by fire of two steam mills and a 
yard full of lumber, cost him about 
$40,000. He built large warehouses 
at each end of this railroad. He 
also took stock in every road and 
church in the town or county, and 
built in 1824 or 5 the first flouring 
mill in his county. 
After the tremendous strain of 


six years’ labor by day and thought }' 


by night—being president of the 
Green river board, a member of 
the State Board of Internal Im- 
provement, president of the branch 
Bank of Kentucky at Bowling 
Green, and owner of a steamboat 
and two large stores—it is not sur- 
prising that his health in a great 
measure gave way. ‘The railroad, 
rendered useless through neglect, 
was re-opened by Mr. Skiles. But 
just as his business, after a tem- 


porary depression, was assuming a 
favorable aspect, he awoke to the | 


fearful fact that the lives of his 
children must be saved by residing 
in a milder climate. October 3, 
1849, he started for Texas or Cali- 
fornia, and settled in the San An- 
tonio Valley of Texas.” 

Jas. R. Skiles, if still alive at 
this writing, is a sincere man, of 


persuasive manners, and always | 


possessed the power of attaching 


to himself friends whose friendship | 
never faltered. He has ever been | 


impatient of circumlocution in 
controversy or debate. Once, hav- 
ing risen to speak, the gratifying 
remark was made, “Now Mr. Skiles 


will say exactly what he believes.” | 


CTS) 


He was ardently devoted to the 
Southern cause, and the last of his 
means fell with Confederate cur- 
rency. Although his worldly riches 
have fled, “his investments of love 
for children, music and flowers— |; 
deposited in the bank of memory, 
which never stops payment—still 
honors his drafts without stint.” | 
Besides four children lost in in- 
fancy James R. Skiles also lost his 
eldest son, James R. Skiles, Jr.,| 
and two eldest daughters before 
leaving Kentucky. The next son, 
George Waldemar, was killed by 
the accidental discharge of his own 
rifle on getting out of a carriage | 
-at Goliad, Texas. His next son, 
Wm. Russell, joined at Monterey, 
| Mexico, Van Dorn’s expedition to 
_ take the Yankee Navy in Mata- | 
| gorda Bay and died of consump- 
'tion on the Rio Grande, while try- 
‘ing to get back to Monterey. His 
| remaining son, Charles H., lives at 
' the homestead at the great falls of 
the San Antonio river. His adopted | 
‘daughter, Mrs. Mary Whetstone. 
also lives near these falls. And his 
daughter, Mrs. Fannie C. Beverly. 
lives at Dodge City, Kansas. 
James Rumsey Skiles’ present 
home is in Texas, and for the 
benefits derived from his actions 
in the early growth of parts of) 
‘Kentucky, and the expenditure of 
| his large fortune, the affections of 
'that people flow out to him in a) 
constant stream. And as the grati- 
tude of a civilized world is due to 


'|his maternal grandfather, this! 


sketch would be improperly closed 
wiithout giving a condensed his- 
tory of Mr. Rumsey’s important 
invention. 


“ ‘Who invented the steamboat?’ | 
is a question which has occasioned 
much controversy — an achieve- 
ment of which nations, as well as 
individuals have been covetous. 
Several of the early experimenters 
in steam appear to have conceived 
of the idea. The first account we 
have on the subject states that 
Blasco de Garay, a sea-captain, 
exhibited with success, in the har- 
| bor of Barcelona, on the 17th of 
June, 1543, an engine by which 
ships and vessels of the largest size 
could be propelled, even in a calm 
without the aid of oars or sails 
The exveriment was made on a 
ship of 209 tens, and the treasurer 
| Ravago, an enemy to the project. 
said it would move two leagues in 
three hours. But we are not in- 


clined to commence the history of 
| the invention of the steamboat so 
far back as 1543. For, circum- 
4 stantial as the »ccount is, it seem: 
to hav2 been written since the davs 
of Fulten. This, it must be remem- | 
hered, is stated to have occurred | 
fifty-four years pre ious tothe 
birth of the Marquis of Worcester, | 
to whom history assigns the credit | 
of being the original inventor of 
the steam-engine. When we con- 
sider how slow is the progress of 
invention — how it took several 
generations of ir genious men. each 
of whom successively contributed 
his share in improving upon the 
first crude conception of Worcester 
| ere it could be successfully applied 
—how rude the state of mechanic 
arts three centuries since, and the 
difficulties of perfecting so compli- 


cated a work of mechanism as the | 
steam-engine—it seems incredible 
that one mind alone should have 
overcome them all, and, at a single 
leap, done that which has taken 
the successive light and talent of 
generations of men, and all the 
mechanical skill and knowledge of 
the 19th Century to consummate. 
In 1737 letters patent were 
granted by George II of England 
to Jonathan Hulls for a newly- 
invented machine for carrying ves- 
sels out of or into any harbor, port 
or river, against wind and tide, or 
in a calm; but there is no evidence | 
that Hulls ever applied his con- 
ceptions to practice. Previous to 
the great and successful experi- 
ment of Fulton in 1807, several at- 
tempts were made in this country 
and in Europe to navigate vessels 
by steam. The first in order of time 
was made by James Rumsey; the. 
second was John Fitch, who, in 
1789, succeeded in propelling his 
| steamboat by paddles, at the rate 
of eight miles an hour, on the Del- 
aware. In his autobiography he 
says, ‘I know of nothing so per- 
plexing and vexatious to a man of 
feeling as a turbulent wife and 
steamboat building. I experienced 
the former, and quit in season; 
and had I been in my right senses, 
I should undoubtedly have treated 
the latter in the same manner. But | 
for one man to be teased with 
‘both, he must be looked upon as| 
| the most unfortunate man of this 
| world.’ Fitch died at Bardstown, 
Kentucky, about the year 1796, and 
how melancholy is the sentiment | 
found in his journal: ‘The day will 
come when some more powerful 
man will get fame and riches from | 
; my invention; but nobody will be- | 
| lieve that poor John Fitch can do 
| anything worthy of attention.’ 
| As early as 1783 both Rumsey 
and Fitch had exhibited models to 
Gen. Washington. Shortly after 
the experiment of Fitch a Mr. 
Symington succeeded in propelling 
a steamboat on the Clyde, in Scot- 
land. John Stevens, of Hoboken, 
commenced his experiments in 
1797. With various forms of vessels 
and machinery he impelled boats 
; at the rate of five or six miles an 
hour. In the same year, 1797, 
Chancellor Livingston built a 
steamboat on the Hudson, and ap- | 
plied to the Legislature of New 
York for an exclusive privilege. He 
afterwards associated with Stev- | 
ens, who, with the assistance of 
his son, succeeded in 1807, only a 
few days later than Mr. Fulton’s 
convincing experiment, in propel- 
ling a steamboat at the rate of 
three miles an hour. Another of 
these indefatigable experimenters 
in navigation by steam was Oliver 
Evans, of Philadelphia, the invent- 
or of the high-pressure steam en- 
gine. the only one which can be 
successfully applied to locomotives 
In the year 1804 Evans built ¢ 
steamboat to ply on the Mississip- 
pi. The boat not being ready the 
engine was placed temporarily ir 
a saw-mill. The mill and engine 
were both burnt by incendiaries 
Thus were the projectors ruined 
and a laudable attempt to estab- 
lish steam-boats on the Mississiv- 
pi, three or four years before Ful- 
ton’s experiment, defeated. 
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James Rumsey, who is believec 
to be the first person that ever 
succeeded in provelling a boat by 
steam, was a native of Maryland 
When a young man he removed to 
Shepherdstown, W. Va., where he 
devoted much of his time to me- 
chanics. 


In September, 1781. he was em- 
ployed by the Potomac company. 
of which Washington was a mem- 
ber. to improve navigation of the 
Potomac River. In the summer of 


the vear 1783. he directed his at-. 
tention to the subject of steam- | 


boats; and in the autumn of 1784 
succeeded in a nrrivate wav, but 
verv imverfect exveriment. in or- 
der to test some of the princivler 
of bis invention. In the October 
erssion of that year he chtained 
‘he vassage of an act frem the Vir- 
sinit Assembly, guarcnteeing tc 
bin the exclusive use of his inven- 
‘ion in navigating the waters of 
ithat, State for the srace of ten 
| years from date. In January, 1785. 
ihe obtained a patent from the 
General Assembly of Maryland for 
navigating their waters. Thrcugh 
the whole of this year he was en- 
gazed in working at his boat, but 
was not ready for a public tria! 
until 1785. the year fellowing. I~ 
this exveriment he was eminently 
successful. He succeeded in pro- 


pvelling his boat by steam alone at’ 


Shepherdstown, against the cur- 


_ His boat was about fifty feet in 
length and was propelled by a 
pump worked by a steam-engine, 
which forced a quantity of water 
| up through the keel; the valve w’s 
then shut by the return of the 
stroke, which at the same time 


| forced the water through a char- 


nel or pipe, a few inches square, 
lying above the parallel to the 
kelson, cut at the stern under the 
rudder, which had a less depth 
than usual to permit the exit of 
the water. The impetus of this 
water forced through the sguare 
channel against the exterior water 
acted as an impelling power upon 
the vessel. The reaction of the ef- 


'|fuent water propelled her at the 


|! rate above mentioned, when loaded 
with three tons in addition to the 
weight of her engine, or about a 
third of a ton. The boiler was quite 
a curiosity, holding no more than 
five gallons of water, and needing 
only a pint at a time. The whole 
machinery did not occupy a space 
greater than that required for four 
barrels of flour—The fuel con- 
sumed was not more than from 
four to six bushels of coal in twelve 
hours. — Rumsey’s other project 
was to apply the power of a steam- 
engine to long poles, which were 
to reach the bottom of the river 
and by that means to push a boat 
against a rapid current. After the 
experiment above alluded to, Rum- 
sey being under the strong convic- 
tion that skillful workmen and 


rent of the Potomac, at the rate of || perfect machinery were alone 


four or five miles an hour. 
Washington, it is said, wes 
'among the passengers. In his cor- 
respondence is a letter to Rumsey 
_ dated anterior to the public exper- 
iment in 1786, advising him to 


| hasten the construction of his boat 
|so as to prevent being forestalled 
| by another individual, and to con- 
vince the public of its practica- 
bility. Also in another letter dated 
Mount Vernon, March 15, 1785, 
Washington says, in alluding to 
Rumsey’s boat: ‘If a model of a 
thing, in miniature, is a just repre- 
sentation of a greater object in 
practice, there is no doubt of the 
utility of the invention. A view of 
his model with the explanation, re- 
moved the principal doubt I ever 
had of the practicability of pro- 
| pelling against a stream by the aid 
of mechanical power; but as he 
wanted to avail himself of my in- 
troduction of it to the public at- 
tention, I chose, previously, to see 
the actual performance of the 
model in a descending stream be- 


‘having done so, all my doubts are 
satisfied.’ 


He was supplied with funds for 
the undertaking by his brother-in- 
law, Charles Morrow, whith vroved 
the ruin of the latter. The boat 
was built upon the banks of the 
Potomac, about half a mile above 
Shepherdstown. She was called by 
the towns-people, not the steam- 
boat, but ‘the flying boat:’ and Mr. 
Rumsey himself received from the 
same source, the appellation of 
‘crazy Rumsey.’ There is a2 place 
upon the banks of the Potomac 
formerly called ‘Rumsey’s Walk,’ 
where Rumsey was often seen for 
hours walking to and fro in deep 
meditation upon his favorite 
project. 


fore I passed my certificate, and- 


wanting to the most rerfect suc- 
cess, and sensible that such could 
not be procured in America, re- 
solved to go to Englard and there 
he resumed with untiring energy 
his great undertaking. 


He proceeded te procure patents 
of the British government for 
steam navigation; these patents 
bear date in the beginning of the 
year 1788. Several of his inven- 
| tions, in one modified form or an- 
other, are now in general use; as, 
for instance, the cylindrical boil- 
ers, in the presentation of fire sur- 
face and capacity for holding 
highly rarefied steam is described 
both single and combined, in his 
specifications and is identical in 
principle with the tub-boiler which 
he used in his Potomac experi- 
ment. 

He struggled on undismayed, and 
constructed a boat of about one 
hundred tons burden, and pushed 
forward his machinery so near to 
the point of completion as to be 
able to indicate a day not very 
distant for a public exhibition. 


Death, however, put an end to his | 


career, in Liverpool, at a most 


under circumstances of the most 
touching character. Rumsey had 
consented to give a public exposi- 
tion of this project for the purpose 
of enlisting the patronage of the 
public in his behalf. The evening 
came, and, to his astonishment, 
the hall was filled to overflowing 
with the learning and fashion and 
beauty of Liverpool.—He was over- 
whelmed at this unlooked-for tok- 
en of interest; and he seems to 
have been so conquered by his feel- 
ings as to be unequal to the occa- 
sion. He saw that his most ardent 
hopes were upon the eve of ac- 
complishment, and that the help- 


(of 


flattering point in his life, and’ 


ing hand of power was to be ex- 
tended to him in his penury and 
carry through in triumph the 
'cherished object of his life. He 
| arose to begin his lecture—his agi- 
‘tation was observed by a gentle- 
man, who handed him a glass of 
water—he returned his thanks in 
a few incoherent sentences, sank 
in his chair, and never spake more. 
He was seized with apoplectic fit, 
and died within two days after. 


Thus died poor Rumsey, an- 
other of those martyrs of civiliza- 
tion of which those benefactors of 

ithe human race who have labored 
'in the department of mechanical 
invention—whose works constitute 
the peculiar glory of our time— 
form so long a roll. Rumsey had 
obtained the patronage of some 
enterprising individuals, and the 
boat he constructed was set in 
motion after his death, on the 
Thames, in 1793. 


A sharp controversy at one time 
existed besween Rumsey and Fitch 
as to the originality of their re- 
spective inventions. Neither, how- 
aver can claim originality as to 
the idea, as has been shown. The 
Hon. Robert Wickliffe of Kentucky 
says that about the year 1780 Fitch 

| accidentally met Rumsey in Win- 
chester, and imparted to him his 
idea of propelling boats by steam. 
Admitting the fact, it proves noth- 
ing more than that from Fitch, 
Rumsey derived the bare idea; the 
principles of their machinery were 
different. Without deciding upon 
the respective merits of either, 
both certainly claim admiration 
for their perseverance, as well as 
sympathy for their misfortunes,” 


! 


Monument at 
Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia, 
honoring James 
Rumsey, first 
to propel a 
boat by steam. 
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Early Medicine 
& Practitioners 


The doctor of the early 19th’ 


By COL. R. L. BATES 


A knowledge of medicine, in 
the early part of the 19th Cen- 
tury, was generally acquired 
through apprenticeship to some 
elderly doctor. Sometimes the doc- 
tor adopted this as a way of nam- 
ing his successor. An agreement 
as to terms would be reached-- 
a private relationship, often a 
contractural relationship, between 
the two parties. The old doctor 


would permit the prospective 
physician to accompany him 
when calling on patients, he 


would explain the formulas and 
ingredients of prescriptions, 
under his direction would see that 
the young doctor had adopted an 
approved form of medical prac- 
tice. When the young doctar was 
deemed __ proficient the older 
practitioner would declare the 
younger competent to engage in 
the practice of medicine. How to 
set broken bones, how 
children into the world and what 
to do in case of a fever were the 
chief requisites of a medical edu- 
cation. 


A medical man in those days 
was primarily a man of common 
sense. The science of diagnosis 
had not advanced much over the 
times of Hippocrates and Galen, 
and many of the drugs used had 
their origin in antiquity. As there 
were few medical treatises one 
dector communicated to another 
the experience gained in a life- 
time. A young doctor could vary 
the accepted practice according 
to caprice. The confidence he in- 
spired in his patients, his reputa- 
tion as a successful practitioner. 
and his geniality and demeanor 
counted for much. His tempera: 
ment was a matter of consider- 
able importance. The chief dif- 
ference between him and his client 
was that he could view illness and 
distress in an unimpassioned way 
and could give cheering advice not | 
only to the patient but to the 
distraught family. Quite often if 
the patient recovered the cure was 
ascribed to the miraculous inter- 
vention of the doctor. If the pa- 
tient died it was the ‘“‘Lord’s will.” 
In this day there were good doc- 
tors and bad doctors; there were 
conservative doctors and daring 
doctors; and there were honest 
doctors and quack doctors. There 
were doctors who liked nothing 
better than a phlebotomy or amvu- 
tation — and there were doctors 
who feared all forms of curgery. 
Medicine and the ministry were re- | 
garded as twin professions — the 
former took care of the body, the 
latter took care of the soul: and 
the doctor was generally a pillar 
in the church. 


and. 


to bring) 


Century was not unlike the circuit 
rider of early Methodism. His 
practice extended over a wide ter- 
ritory. His saddle-bags were filled 
with all sorts of medicines and 
these he dispensed according to his 
good judgment. However, it must 
not be overlooked that apothecary 
shops were in operation at this 
time and drugs were often admin- 
istered on prescription much as 
they are today. Varle, in his book 
of 1810, noted that Smithfield 
(now Middleway) had such a shop. 


The doctor lives at his home, 


whether that be country or town, 


and waited for calls. At intervals 


(generally infrequent) a horseman 


came galloping in to inform him 
that his services were needed at 
once, for the medical man was 
summoned, generally, only as a 
matter of last resort when the 
home remedies had been tried and 


found to be ineffective. The gravity | 


of the situation would be ascer- 
tained from the person who had 
gone for the doctor and the phy- 
sician’s haste would be determined 
by the report of the patient’s sym- 
toms. Often the doctor would go 


galloping off ahead of the mes-'! 


senger. Long intervals of time 
would sometimes elapse between 
the summons and the doctor’s ar- 
rival and members of the distract- 
ed family would watch and listen 
breathlessly for his approach. 


A story was related of a doctor 
of this time who had been long de- 
layed in seeing a patient. Darkness, 
which was intensified by an ap- 
proaching thunder shower, had 
fallen. In following a long trail 
through the woods he relied upon 
fiashes of distant lightning to keep 
on his course. The storm at length 
broke but the doctor continued on 
his way. Another flash, and his 
horse began to rear and plunge in 
fright and refused to go farther. 
In another flash he saw what had 
so terrified the animal. Unmistak- 
ably it was a coffin upright against 


a tree. With difficulty he urged on 
his horse until he came close upon 
the object. All the while his horse 
kept rearing and plunging. The lid 


of the coffin opened and a human 
form stepped out. 


“Who is there?” shouted the 
doctor. 

“Ah, it is you,” said the ghostly 
figure. 


“What are you doing there?” in- 
sisted the doctor. 

“The patient you are now going 
to see, died some hours ago,” said 
a voice which he now recognized. 
“T was sent for a coffin. The storm 
came up. I couldn’t see where I 
was going or what I was doing, so 


'| I set the coffin up against this tree 


G> | and got in it out of the rain.” 


| 
| 


Most diagnoses of the day were 
based on pulse rate; body temper- 
ature which was ascertained by 
feeling the patient’s hand, cheek 
and neck; and the aprearance of 
the tongue. Then the patient would 
give a subjective report on how he 
felt. Inouiry would next be made 
as to action of bowel and kidneys 
The comovlexion would be noted. 
Medicines would be taken from the 
saddle bags and administered with | 
assurance to the patient that he} 
would recover or feel much im- 
proved as a result of the adminis- | 
tration. The experience gained, 
even in an apprenticeship, often 
disclosed when death was immi- 
nent and the family was cautioned | 
“to have faith in the Lord.” 

The family doctor was a confid- 
ant of heads of households. He lis- 
tened to troubles of all kinds. He 
knew the difficulties, the depriva- 
‘ions and the hardships of his cli- 
ents. He was a confessor of willing | 
caymen, and the advice he gave} 
was of aS much economic and so- 
2ial importance as it was medical. 
Parents often named a child for 
him, and he not infrequently act- 
ed as god-father for others, the 
parents’ expression of appreciation 
for all of the services rendered. 

Dr. John Lee was a medical 
practitioner of Smithfield (now 
Middleway) in its early days, and 
the name of Dr. James Macoughtry 


/'may also be noted. 


The records of Dr. Lee Griges| 
give us our clearest picture of the 
practice of medicine of the early 
part of the 19th Century. He lived 
near what is now Summit Point. 
on the Summit Point-Middleway 
road (now the S. C. Glassford | 
home). 

Until 1817 he vracticed his pro- 
fession in Smithfield when he 
moved to Shenherdstown and 
eventually to Charles Town. In the 
latter place he had built for him- 
self a large brick house. He mar- | 
vied Miss Eliza Frame of Jefferson 
Co. He was reputed to have been a! 
successful practitioner in spite of 
his high temrer. When a small 
child once fell over a chair he was 
said to have demolished the chair. 
When a carventer onre failed to 
smoo*h lumber proverly he took 
an axe and so gashed the ened | 
that it was rendered unfit for use 
in the building. 
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| was born Oct. 


The progenitor of Dr. Lee Griggs’ 
family came from Enelend or 
Wales in the early part of the 18th 
Century and settled in Tidewater. 
Virginia. Dr. Griggs’ father, Thom- 
as Griggs—the son of Lee Griggs 
and Elizabeth Skerlock Griggs— 
11, 1746. in Lan- 
caster Co., Va. About 1770. Thomas ! 
Griggs moved to the Shenandoah | 
Valley, as did many other Tide-' 
water residents of the time. It wil) | 


scribed these drugs, apparently, did | 
not stand high in the doctov’s esti- | 
mation. Plasters were frequently | 
used and he attached considerable 
importance to emplastrum robor- 
ans, a scrength giving plaster, 
which would give strength to that 
part of the body to which it was 
applied. He made numerous com- 


be recalled that opvortunity, it | binations of drugs such as make 


those days, vointed to the north 
rather than to the west. He settled 


up a prescription and some of 
these compounds appear today in 


near Summit Peint where he built | grug stores labeled as home rem- 


a ‘“‘white house.” 
The apprenticeshiv system of. 
acauiring knowledge of medicine 
was being regarded with dissatis- 
faction in the lstter part of the 
18th Century. Under it a nhysician 
could develop fads. He would often 
ascribe properties to drugs that did 
not exist in fact. There was little 
uniformity in diagnosis and less in 
treatment. In response to a felt! 


| need on the part of the public. and | 


| fessitn in the capacity of a sur- 


Pine S13L 7: 


| first half of the year, 1818, he vac- 


the doctors themselves, medica). 
colleges were being established | 
Ambitious young men. of this re- 
zion. were beginning their studies 
at the University of Pennsylvania 


in Philadelohia. Among such stu- 
Jents was Dr. Les Griggs who was 
sraduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1814. 

Dr. Griggs’ records indicated 
clearly what were regarded as high 


standards of his day, and his notes. | 


furthermore show that he could be 
classed as a conservative practi- 
*joner. 

Infections were exceedingly dif- 
ficult to treat, their cayse not he- 
ing understood. This was the dav 
when skin injuries were supposed 
to suvpurate, “a boil was worth 
$5.00” to its possessor. It appears 
from his record that Dr. Griggs 
was wary of lancet and scalpel as 
he made but few references to 
probing or tampering with wounds. 
There is no evidence of his having 


bled a patient or practiced his pro- 


and the Jefferson Medical College 


geon except for the extracticn of 
teeth. Such dental surgery was a | 
consideravle part of his practice. 
he began vaccinating 
agairst smallpox. This was but 
nineteen years aiter Dr. Jenner 
nad puviisned tii2 results of his 
famous investiga’i7n. Duving the 


cizated 10! p2rsoxs. 

His notes and accounts reveal a 
solizi-uje of mesters for thei 
negro slives. This solizitude may 


| have been promoted, in part, by a 


desire to protect valuable property. 


| However, it would seem from the 
' doctor’s records that the negro re- 
ceived inedical attention no less 


than did the members of the mas- 
ter’s family. 

The doccor had fifty-nine drugs 
in his pharmacopeia. In the order 
named the drugs most frequently | 
prescribed were calomel, jalap) 
powders, biister, Dovers powders, | 
antibilious powders, cathartic, an- | 
odyne and senna leaves. In 23% | 


| 


| edies. 


Dr. Lee Griggs was regarded as 
a learned mathematician in his 
day. Mathematics, at the time, was 
regarded as a discipline of the 


/|as an authority ou the subiect. 


Dr. Benjamin Wigginton (1803- | 
1847) became Dr. Lee Griggs’ SUuc- | 
cessor in the practice of medicine. 
having moved to Smithfield where 
he was domiciled at the time of 
his death. He was a son of Ceol 
James Wigginton and Sarah Pen- 
dleton Wigginton, a niece of Ed- 
mund Pendleton. Dr. Wigginton 
was reared at the Green Hill Farm 
in Clark Co., Va., where his family 
had been prominent in the affairs 
of the region. Elizabeth Wigginton. 
his sister, was said to have read 
all of her brother’s books on medi- 
cine and, in her day, was regarded 


Dr. Wigginton married Rebecca 


mind and an indispensible field of 
knowledge. At the beginning of the 
19th Century there was a lack of 


'|Fry Beckman (1811-1858) of| 
| Smithfield. She was the widow of. 
'Kemv Beckman and daughter of 


treatises on the subject, the tutor 
supplying all of the details of in- 
struction. Dr. Griggs, when a very 
young man, developed a text of his 
own. This, however, was never 
published. Today its content would 
be regarded as that embraced in 
the scope of elementary arithme- 
tic. —The work had to do chiefly 


with weizhts and measures, andj} 


their applications. A student of the. 


subject would be enlightened from. 
studying it as methods only were | 


show. without supporting mathe- 
matical reasoning. The applica- 
tions w2re all rule-of-thumb. 


from medical 


It was at about the same time, 


that Capt. Moses Smith, an ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Griggs, formu- 
lated his own text cn mathemati- 


cal principles. The system used by! jangled nerves. He prescribed a/|' 
Capt. Smith was similar to that of || 


Dr. Griggs. So much alixe were 
their manuscripts it appears that 
they must have collaborated or 
have been taught by the same pre- 
ceptor. The Griggs text is owned 
by Mts. E. Gvaham Wilson of 
Charles Town. The Smith Text is 
owned by Mr. Robert U. Smith of 
Middleway. 

Dr. Lee Griggs died in 1831, at 
the age of forty-two. 


‘lished violinist, he undertook to 


Dani2l Fry of settler stock. The 
children of this union were D-~. 
James Dani2l Wigginton, Elizabeth 
Wigginton, and Sally Pendleton 
Wigginton who died when tut a 
few years of age. | 
Dr. Wigginton was an esteemed | 
practitioner in the Smithfield com- | 
munity. In the early days of Val- 
ley history the isolation of com- | 
munities tended to shut in their | 
inhabitants and not infrequently 
strange temperaments and bizarre 
characters developed. Though vic- |! 
tims of the social order, advice |! 
practitioners was || 

sought as to what could best te:! 
done for such psychopathic per- | 
sonalities. In this Dr. Wigginton || 
hit upon occupational theravy for 


study of music for the emotionally | 
distraught. As he was an accomp- | 


calm nervous tensions with his 
own music. 


“WILLOWMERE” the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
jee at Middleway; built in 1840 by William Heiston, and 
purchased by J. Henry Jennings in 1884, father of the present 
owner, the latter making a modern addition in 1941. The 
home is the site of Smith’s Hemp Mill along Turkey Run, in 


operation about 1790. 


of all cases calomel was prescrioed, | 
a blister in 12%, sweating in 12%,|' 


and an emetic (usually ipecac) in 
5%. Favorite medicines, but used 
less frequently, were cascara bark, 


flour of camomile, manna, gentian | 


root, senega root, valerian root, 
pinkroot, tinciure of lavender, and 


spirits or niter. Though opium aor 


paregoric were sometimes pre- 


Glo 


John Hall's 
Breech-Loading 


i ' 


By CHARLOTTE J. FAIRBAIRN | 


John Harris Hall, of Portland, 
Maine, is tcday almost a forgotten 
man. 

Yet gun collectors, historians, 
and the records of the War De- 
par:ment all agree that he was the 
father of the present-day produc- 
tion line, and the inventor of the 
first acceptable breech-loading 
ride. 

His name is well known to gun- 
collectors, who debate among 
themselves the merits and de- 
merits of his rifles for service use. 

But somewhere, in the confu- | 
sion of the John Brown raid at! 
Harpers Ferry, now West Virginia, | 
where he spent the last twenty 
years of his life in service for his 
government, the greatest centribu- 
tion of John Hall’s creative life 
was lost and forgotten. It is only 
by reassembling scattered records 
from Harpers Ferry, Washington, 


D. C. and Portland, Maine, that we / 


arrive at a conception of the mag- | 
nitude of this contribution. 

John Hall was born in 1778, in 
Portland, Maine, the first son of 
Stephen Hall, a native of West- 
ford, Mass., and his wife Mary Cot- 
ton. He came from a long line of 
gifted ancestors, who were minis- 
ters, doctors, lawyers, inventors, 
and fine craftsmen. 

Sometime between the ages of 
20-22, 12808-1810) he designed at 


Yarmouth a sloov, to be used as a: 


privateer, “hastily built and of 
short life.” The Yankees, as he 
nam2d her, had “a flat bottom 
along which ran a keel nearly six 
feet deep bolted through and 
through to the keelsen. It was in- 
tended to have the same effect as 
the centerboard of a yacht, but 


had no prevision for drawing it ur: 


in a heavy sea. The Yankee war 
owned by a compary on sh?res 
and was in command of Cart. 
James Brooks. Her first voyage 
was also her last for she never re- 
turned and it was generally 
thought she feundered for the 
deep kel gave such enorm~us our: 
chas2 t> the seas that her fasten- 
ing could be easily broken end a 
plank started.” — (Shirduilding 
Days in Casco Bay — William 
Hutchinson Rowe.) 

Apparently this disastrous at- 
temvot was John Hall’s last boat- 


building effort. In 1812, he stood 


at the foot of Temple Street ir 
Portland, and “fired a ball througr 
the vane above the steeple of the 
old First Parish Church’'—to tes’ 
the accuracy of his newly-com- 
pleted Breech-loading gun. first of 
its kind to be seen in Portland. 
Breechloading of guns had beer 
tried for many years. but never 
with any success. Hall’s rifle was 
the first to be accented by any 
government for use in the service 


(oT 


John Hall’s ratent. issued May , 
21, 1811, included an improvemen! 
invented by William Thornton of i 
Washington, D. C. The Thornton | 
addition to Hall's design consisted 
of a movable receiver which made 
it possible, as it had never beer 
before, for men under fire to reload 
while lying down or on horseback. 
The old muskets had to be loaded 
‘from a standing position, a hazard 
under close fire. 

The ball from John Hall’s gur 
went through the First Parish 
,Church weather-vane, and _ the 


‘hole was clearly visible until 1825. [| 


when a new and higher church | 
building was built on the site of 
the old. At this time, this historic 


memento was removed from the | 


old church steeple, and set on top 
of the new, and higher, steeple. 
But with the aid of a glass, the 
patch may still be seen that covers 
the bullet-hole in the weathervane. 

The following year, 1813, John 
Hall avplied to the Government 
for a test) to be made of his rifle, 
hoping for its acceptance for use 
in the war with England. A first 
test was made, after long persua- |, 
sion of the best military minds of 
the day, in 1816; but it was not 
until March 19, 1819, that the tests 
were finally comvleted and his rifle 
accepted for manufacture in Har- 
pers Ferry,'now West Virginia. 

During the six years it took to 
convince the Government that his 
design had merit, against the long- | 
established military ovinion that 
the smooth-bore musket was the 
only acceptable small arm for 
service use, John Hall lived in 
Portland and devoted his time tc 
manufacturing sporting arms and 
pistols embodying his system of 
breech-loading. These pistols, to- 
day, are very rare. 

He joined the militia, during the 
War of 1812, in Capt. Shaw’s com- 
pany, raised at Portland, and on 
active duty in Portland from Sept. 
7-19, and Sept. 26-Oct. 3, 1814.! 
This was the Portland Light In- 
fantry, organized June 6th, 1803. 
The 1814 record lists John H. Hall. 
Lieutenant. Apparently, he was 
later promoted to Captain, the 


rank accorded him in later Con- 
gressional reports. 

During thes2 six years (1813- 
1819), he also worked steadily cn 
improvements of his rifle design, 
as comparison of his designs cover- 
ing this period will show. 

At this time, too, he married 
Statira Preble, of the sea-faring 
Maine Prebles. Statira Preble, a 
sister of William Pitt Preble, was 
born in 1788. She traced her an- 
cestry back to Abraham Preble, 
who settled at Scituate, Mass., in 
1636. The exact date of their mar- 

‘riage is not known. 


Rifle 


| Following are a tew exerpts from 
voluminous records in the files of 
the Library of Congress, which wil! 
prove conclusively that John Hall 
was the inventor of the first SUC- 
CESSFUL bre2ch-loadixg gun, and 
that his machines for making 
| these guns were the first machines 
|ever cited by the governmert as 


i| being entirely successful in thx 


jachieveme2nt of perfect inter- 
changeatility of parts. 

“The difficultizs he encountere~ 
in perfecting his design, building 
it into a rractizal arm. and ther 
inducing the government officials 
to depart from their fixed method; 
and customs can well be imagined, 


and the five years re~uired to sx-! 


cure recognition of his invention | 


is amvle proof that he was no’ 
only an inventor, but that he had 
the necessary stick-to-itiveness re- 
ouired to successtully see an un- 
dertaking through to the finish.” 
/ (“The Breechloader in the Serv- 
‘ice’, Claude Fuller) 

On Jan. 24, 1815, John Hall 
wrote to Colonel Bomford of the 
Bureau of Ordnance: 

“T invented the improvement in 
1811, being at that time but little 
acquainted with rifles, and being 
perfectly ignorant of any method 
whatevor of loading guns at the 
breezth.” 


Actually, writes Mr. Fuller, in 
“The Breechloader in the Service,” 


“Breechloading seems to have 
come into use almost with the in- 
troduction of gun-pcwder, anc 
there are numerous records of 
cannon of this type dating back 
fo 1313, and of hand-firearms as 


early as 1472, but loading at the) 


muzzle, especially of hand-fire- 
arms, became the accented meth- 
od, particularly for military pur- 
poses.” 


Most important of John Hall's | 


innovaticns, was the achievement 
for which today he does not have 
due recognition: that of inventing 


and develoving machinery which} 
made inter-changeability cf parts | 
possible, making present-day pro- | 


duction lines a reality. Congres- 
sional records prove that his 
achievement of perfection in inter- 
changeability was the first in the 
world, although experiments with 
the system had heen cenducted by 
others, notably Eli Whitney, who 
today receives popular acclaim for 
its perfection. 

Mr. Whitney, encouraged by 
Thomas Jefferson, also used inter- 
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changeability in the manufacture 
of small arms, but the report of 
Colonel Bomford to the War Dept. 
of January 31, 1827, and the report 
of the special commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine Hall’s machin- 
ery, January 6th. 1827, both clear- 
ly state that while the manufac- 
ture of arms on the interchange- 
able system had previously teen 
attempted both at home and) 
abroad, these experiments had /; 
been abandoned for lack of com- 
vlete dependability. 

“This degree of perfection in the 
fabrication of small arms has ever! 
deen considered an object of high- 
est importance in all national 
armories, and has frequently been | 
attempted in the armories of Eu- | 
rope, but hitherto without suc- 
cess—”’ (Colonel Bomford’s Report | 
to War Dept., Jan. 31, 1827) | 

“It is well known, we believe, | 
that arms have never yet been 
made so exactly similar to each 
other by any process as to require 
no marking of the several parts 
and so that those parts, on being 
changed, would suit equally well 


| when applied to every other arm. 
‘But the machines we have exam- 


‘ined 


(Hall’s) effect this with a 
certainty and precision.” (Board 
of examiners’ Report to War Dept. 
January 6th, 1827) 

“The difficulties of nerfecting a 
system of manufacture of small 
arms on the interchangeable sys- 
tem has long been considered in- 
surmountable, even by the ord- 
nance experts of European na- 
tions, and except for the produc- 
tion of Hall’s arms, did not come 
into use in the United States arm- 
ories’ until 1842." (ihe Breech- 
loader in the Service — Claude 
Fuller) 

John Hall had his interchange- | 
ability system in mind as early as 
1816, as evidenced by his letter to 
the War Department, just after 
the first successful trial of his guns 
by troops: 

“Only one point now remains tc 
bring the rifles to utmost perfec- 
tion, which I shall attempt, if the 
Government contracts with me for 
the rifles to any considerable 
amount, viz: to make every similar 
part of every gun so much alike 
that it will suit every other gun... 
This important point I conceive 
practicable. ..°” 

On March 19, 1819, the contract 


The armory buildings wer 


French infantry musket of 1763. 


. Two new buildings were assigned 
on the, 


_to Hall’s exclusive use, 
‘Island of Virginius, in the Shen- 
'andoah River at Harpers Ferry, 
quite apart from the armory build- 
ings, which were located on the 
banks of the Potomac. Other 


buildings were later added, and) 


comfortable homes for the work- 
ers, and the location became 
known as ‘“‘Hall’s Rifle Works.” 
The Halls were assigned a large 
and well-built brick house, on the 
brow of “Camp Hill’, which over- 


looks Harpers Ferry. Here, on May, 
9, 1820, their son, Willard Preble, | 


was born. In later life, he became 


‘the eminent statesman and gover- 


nor of Missouri. 


The Halls had two other chil-| 
Lydia’ 


dren who lived to maturity: 
Ingraham, and William Augustus. 
William A., in later life, moved 
with his brother to Missouri, where 
he served as Congressman and also 
distinguished himself as a states- 
man and orator. Lydia married Dr. 
Nicholas Marmion, a_ reputable 
physician of Harpers Ferry. 
While his children were growing 
up, John Hall spent twenty-two 
years of his life in active and de- 
voted service to the Government, 
perfecting his guns, developing his 
machinery and methods, and pro- 
ducing rifles to fulfill his contracts. 


| That he did so to the complete 


| satisfaction of the: boards of exam- 


iners is a matter of Congressional 
record. 

A few special reports are of out- 
standing interest. The reports con- 
firming the success of his rifles anc 
machinery have already been 
quoted in part. A full perusal of 
Colonel Bomford’s report, and the 
report of the special board of 
examiners will prove beyond doubt 
that John Hall’s rifles were ac- 
cepted by the board and proven by 
many trials to be the best available 
in their day. We learn, tco, that 
they were also the least expensive 
‘The cost to the government was al 
first $20.59 per rifle (for the firs’ 
1000 rifles) but successive figure; 


| Show that H2ll’s constant improve- 


was at last signed between Johr 


H. Hall and Decius Wadsworth. 
colonel of ordnance, in considera- 
tion of one thousand dollars to bc 
said to John Hall, that he should 
manufacture at one of the public 
armories a thousand rifles, and 
should serve at the armory in the 
capacity of assistant armorer. 
Harpers Ferry was selected as the 
site for this manufacture, and the 
Halls moved there from Portland 
in the Spring of 1819. 


Harpers Ferry, situated in a 
rugged gap at the juncture of the 
Shenandoah and Potomac rivers, 
had been selected by Congress in| 
|! 1794, on recommendation of Presi- 


dent Washington, as the site for 
the new national 
arsenal, 


ments in his manufacturing meth- 
ods reduced the costs to $17.82 ar 
1826, and $14.50 in 1835. Thes 
figures included the cost of al 
accoutrements and the packing- 
boxes. 


The machinery used in the Arm- | 
ory at Harpers Ferry for aiined 


muskets, before Hall’s arrival, had 


_cost the Government $72,000 


, Hall’s 


revoluticnary machinery. 
which he built himself at Govern- 
m2nt expense, developing the rrin- 
ciple of interchangeability, cost 
the Government $57,076.82. 

‘It is but an act of justice tc 
Mr. Hall the inventor,’”’ wrote Col 
Bomford, “to state that during this 
whole period he has devoted him. 
self with the greatest zeal and as- 
|| Siduity to the perfecting of thi: 
arm and of the means of fabri- 
cating it, and that in both he ha: 
been eminently successful. And tr 
him is due the merit of effecting 


armory and/|/ So great an improvement in fire- 


arms.’ 


ey: 3 


e| 


tooled to produce mostly the} 


during this time, under extreme 
difficulty is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing quotation from the Report 
of the special Commissioners, in 
1827: 

“In the course of our examina- 
tion, we could not help but notice. 
and that with extreme regret, the 
crowded state in which we found 
Hall’s machinery, and repeatedly 
witnessed the inconvenience and 
embarrassment he was subjected 
to for want of more room and bet- 
ter light. He is frequently under 
the necessity of moving, particu- 
larly in his stocking department, 
/one machine out of the way to 
| make room for the operation of 
another.”’ 

The commissioners were ob- 
viously impressed, however, with 
the magnificent achievement of 
Mr. Hall in the face of these hard- 
ships: 

“Permit us to observe that we 
were not fully sensible, when we 
commenced this examination, of 
its importance, and feel our in- 
competency to do that justice to 
the subject it requires, and wish 
it had been confided to those who 
were more able to report the merits 
of the machinery and the invent- 
or, who, we trust, will receive that 
patronage from the Government 
his talents, science and mechanical 
ingenuity deserve.” 

Apparently Hall had developed 
an unusual method, too, for pro- 
tecting his rifles from rust: 

“The barrel and all other steel 
or iron is coated with brown lac- 
quer. As lacquer does not appear 
on U. S. government arms after 
the destruction of the Harpers 
Ferry works in 1861, presumably 
the formula was lost with the oth- 
er burned records; because this 
lacquer is an admirable preserva- 
tive and of excellent wearing qual- 
ities, it is not affected by water, 
oil or acid; it is tough and hard, 
and so adhesive that it can only 
be removed by scraping. 
(Claude Fuller) 

And another improvement: A 
uniaue feature of the action gen- 
erally overlooked by the student 
of this arm is the adjustable hair- 
i trigger. This consists of an adjust- 
'ing screw passing through the sear 
by means of which any desired 
i trigger pull can be secured and is 
ia refinement in a miiltary arm 
many years in advance of its day.” 
(Claude Fuller) 

During the years from 1819 until 
the report of the svecial commis- 
sioners on January 6th, 1827, Capt. 
Hall had been werking at a salary 
of $60 per month, his rent and 
fuel furnished. In addition, he was 
paid for the use of his invention, 


$1 per rifle, of which he had pro=— 


duced 2,000. On March 8th, 1827. 
he was awarded a new contract 
with the salary of $1450 per an- 
num, about $120 per month, and 
a fee of $9,000 for the invention of 
his labor-saving machinery. With 
rent-free quarters and fuel fur- 


nished, the Halls could live com- ~° 


fortably, in the Harpers Ferry of 
that day. 


That Capt. Hall was working, { 
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In the report which sets forth 


these personal details, Col. Bom- — 


ford concludes “the invention has 
been thoroughly tested .. . in all 
trials and comparisons .. . it has 
invariably maintained its decided 
sunreriority over all other firearms; 
and in short. there is no longer 
any doubt of its being the best 
small firearms known.” 


By 1828, the Government was 
sufficiently convinced of the su- 
veriority of Hall’s design, and of 
the breechloader for service use. 
that it entered into contracts with 
vrivate manufacturers for produc- 
ing them in greater auantity than 
the limited facilities at Harvers 
Ferry would permit. Contracts were 
‘issued to four other manufactur- 
| ers, but all except Col. S. North at 
‘Middletown changed their con- 
‘tracts to the manufacture of other 
| small arms, because they were un- 
lable to produce rifles to meet the 
‘high standards of Hall’s inter- 
'changeable system. Colonel North, 
| however, fulfilled his contract, and 
continued to manufacture Hall 
rifles for some years. 

John Hall was not pleased with. 
this development. A _ perfectionisi 
at heart, he mistrusted Colonei 
North’s ability to produce Hal: 
rifles according to the unfailingly 
high standards he had set for their 
manufacture at Harpers Ferry. He 
wrote, on July 26, 1830, a vigorous’ 
letter to Colonel Bomford, asking 
that a portion of the rifles pro- 
duced by North would be delivered: 
to him at the Ferry for his inspec- 
tion, before their accepance by the 
Government. His point, and a jus- 
tifiable one, was that the slightest 


deviation from the Hall specifica - | 


tions would “prove destructive to 
the great object for which such an 
amount of time and money has 
| been expended.” However. he 
found the rifles satisfactory on in- 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


spection, and Colonel North con- | 


| tinued in their manufacture from | 


1828 until his death in 1852. 


_ In 1836, Colonel Bomford wrote, 
In answer to an inquiry from the 
War Department as to how many 
of Captain Hall’s rifles the public 
service would require in the next 
20 years: 


“a 


. about 80,000 stands ... 
But should Hall’s patents be 
| adopted as a substitute for 
musket and ordinary rifles and 
carbine, as its great advantages 
fully justify, then the number .. . 
would be twenty thousands stands. 
Yet, as it might be hazardous to 
introduce so great a change into 
the principle weapon of the coun- 
try, (though in all human reascn 
it would be accompanied by signal 
advantages), its adoption 
should be gradua! .. .” 


the ; - 


But the years were beginning tc 


tell on John Hall. In increasingly 
poor health, he made his will on 


the 25th of September, 
February 26, 1841, he died in Har- | 
pers Ferry, still in active service 
for his Government. | 


Court House of Jefferson County, 
now West Virginia. (Will Book No 
12°.p: 
to his wife, Statira Preble Hak, 
and constituted his son, William 
Augustus Hall, his executor. His 
daughter Lydia and son Willard P. 


| 
| 


1838. On| 


His will is on file in the County 


193). He left all his estate 


witnessed the probation of the will. 


With the death of the inventor, | 
the undeviating high standard and 
adherence to specifications began 
to waver, in the manufacture of | 
Hall rifles. Gradually, other voices | 
began to be heard, and at last a 
clamor arose from other inventors 
who demanded that their arms be 


given trial. Political influence and 
military prejudice began to be felt. 


On January 14, 1845, Lieut.-Col. 


| Taleott, of the Ordnance Dept., 


wrote to the Hon. Wm. Wilkins, 


Secr’y of War: 


“The United States long since 
adopted Hall’s rifles, after such 
trials as appeared to satisfy all 
objections, and that they were 
overcome.“is shown fully by the 
reports and*statements made... . 
How is it that the opinion of their 
utility has recently been changed? 
It is because no attention has been 
paid to keep the arms in the hands 
of troops in good condition, nor 
have the soldiers been properly in- 
structed to use them. 

“TI. am _ practically acquainted 
with the use of Hall’s arms, and 
assert unqualifiedly that if my life 
and honor were at stake, and de- 
pended upon the use of firearms, 
I would sooner take one of these 
than any other weapon. But fash- 
ions change, and what is good to- 
day will be cried down tomorrow. 
Upon due consideration of the sub- 
i ject, the department decided on 

| abandoning the manufacture of 
| breech-loading firearms. . . .” 


G4 


j 
i 


' rival 


What jealousy and ambition in 
inventors started, in the 
abandonment of Hall’s rifles for 


- service use, was completed by the 


John Brown Raid at Harpers Fer- 
ry, the War, and burning of the 
armory, arsenal and Hall’s Rifle 
Works. On April 18, 1861, at the 
outbreak of hostilities, Lieut. Rog- 
er Jones, then in military com- 
mand at Harpers Ferry, set fire to 
the Rifle Works ‘on Government 
orders, to prevent the Confederates 
from capturing this valuable 


source of military material. Vir- 


| ginia’s Colonel 
| rescued most of the arms-preduc- 


Ashby, however, 


ing machinery, which was shipped 
to Fayettville, to produce arms for 
the Confederate forces. What was 
left of the Rifle Works was swept 
away in the great flood of 1870, 
and the world began to forget John 
Hall. 

But there are still a few who 
remember. 

In Portland, Maine, there are 
still members of the First Parish 
Church who will point cut the 
bullet-hole made by John Hall 
with his first breech-loading gun. 

In Harpers Ferry, John Hall’s 
great-grandson, William V. Mar- 


_ mion, still lives in the old Harper 


House, where his grandmother, 


-Lydia Hall Marmion, lived with 


her husband and eight children. 
Descendants of the Honorable 
Willard Preble Hall still live in 
Missouri. But they, too, have for- 
gotten about John Hall. The rec- 
ord ended at Harpers Ferry. 
Today, John Hall is a name on 
a gun, and a brief line in an en- 
cyclopedia reference to the his 
famous sons. His lifetime of service 
and creative achievement is de- 
serving of better remembrance. 
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RUINS OF HALL’S RIFLE WORKS—Taken from an old 
photograph, the sketch shows the Rifle Works after the plant 
was fired on by Union troops in 1861. Disastrous floods have 
reduced the building to heaps of rubble, but traces of the old 
power canal and power plant remain along the Shenandoah 
River at Harpers Ferry. - 
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ARSENAL AND ARMORY—President Washington’s familiar- 
ity with the area surrounding Harpers Ferry led to his recom- 
mendation that a U. S. Government Arsenal and Armory be 
established in the town; it began operation late in 1796, with 
full scale production in 1800. Great water power, natural 
resources, strategic location and ease of transportation figured 
in Washington’s decision. 


JOHN HALL’S RIFLE—The development of this breech- 
loading rifle resulted in the building of Hall’s Rifle Works, 
and John Hall’s appointment as assistant armorer at Harpers 
Ferry. Hall, a mechanical genius of his day, was a pioneer in 
the employment of inter-changeable parts in his various 
inventions. 
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Lost, Stolen... 
ailway Engines! 


By MARIANA ROSS 
The following advertisement might have been inserted 
once upon a time, by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad: 
Reward for information leading to the return of railroad 
engines which disappeared from our lines in Martinsburg 
Va., starting with July, 1861. Also missing; equipment such 
as lathes, planers, drill presses, a turn-table; five miles of 


track, including rails, 
chairs and spikes.” 

_ What might very well be con- 
sidered a “tall tale’ in Northern 
circles, and what has become al- 
most a legend hereabouts, is the 
story contained in the above para- 
graph —a case of truth being 
stranger than fiction. For it is an 
established fact, recorded in the 
history of the railroad, that no 
less than 19 engines were stolen 
by the Confederacy in almost twe 
years of daring raids upon the 
rolling stock and the roundhouse 
at Martinsburg, during the years 
1861-62. A few of the engines wer> 
removed from Harpers Ferry and 
Dufields, and the five miles of 
track that, was conveyed Scut> 
came originally from the main 
line between Duffields and Kear- 
neysville. It must be set down, in 
the interest of truth, however, 
that his last “prize of war” was 
used by the raiders only a few 
hours. Relaid, between Manassas 
Gap and Centerville, it was com- 
pleted on Saturday evening, only 
to be captured by Union forces or 
Sunday morning! J. E. Duke, who 
enlisted from Jefferson County, 
Va., and who was Colonel Thomas 
R. Sharp’s confidential clerk, was 
present when many of the raids 
were accomplished, and was identi- 
fied with the entire project, from 
time to time. He gave a wry ac- 
count, later, of the short life of 
the Manassas line! 


THE CONFEDERACY 
NEEDED ROLLING STOCK 


ties,-— 


It is not hard to visualize the 
predicament of the Confederacy 


‘when it was faced with the moun- | 


tain-sized problem of transport- 
ing masses of men, horses, food, 
ordnance, ammunition, etc.. that 
the war presented. Their railroads, ! 
adequate for peacetime traffic, 
soon faced an! acute shortage of 
rolling stock, locomotives, cars, and 
machinery. They had a few shops, 
of course, but their combined facil- 
ities were not) equal to the de- 
mands made upon them. Even if 
funds had been available European 
and Northern markets were out of 
the question, necessarily. What to 
do? The solution of the problem 
was an obvious one, but so daring 
and bold as to occur to few men. 
Col. Sharp, whom history will re- 


‘ 
i] 


cord as well-named, is generally 
credited with the scheme of seiz- 
ing the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road rolling stock at Martinsburg. 
At that time he was captain and 
acting quartermaster in the Con- 
federate Army, a civil engineer, 
and a “thorough railroad man, 
self-reliant and resourceful,” ac- 
cording to ;Earnest Shriver’s old 
account. 

The situation at Martinsburg 
seemed made to order for the 
stricken Confederacy. Much of 
that time the line; a prosperous 
one of standard gauge, extending 
from Baltimore to St. Louis, and 
completely 'equipped with first- 
class stock, was within the grasp 
of southern forces. It was only 18 
miles from Winchester, which they 
held undisputed. Only 38 miles 
from Martinsburg was the nearest 
southern railroad. Had not fortune 
aptly placed this terminus, with 
shops and .roundhouse, a point of 
assembly and distribution for cars 
and engines? Col. Sharp so con- 
vinced his superiors at Richmond. 
Now for the practical details. 

Railroad men, of course. did the 
job. Completely separate from the 
military, they relied on this branch 
only for protection, for they were 
skilled workmen and irreplacable. 
Tneir work was often interrupted 
by skirmishing, and the railroad. 
in these years, was not always ir 
Confederate hands. Nevertheless, 


' then the engine was 


after perhaps months of interrup- 


tion zy the fortunes of war, they 
patien.ly and systematically re- 
suned the arduous task. Although 


the B. az.d O. could have been : 


termed a “Northern” road, it was 
not strictly that. Nevertheless, it 
was the Ccnfederacy alone that 
inflicted the damage during the 
wir years. (Later, the goverr ment 
reimbursed the company for this, 
it is underscood.) 


FORTY HORSES, 25 mEN 
CAPTURE FIRST ENGINE 


But the actual carrying out of 
the bold plan is of interest as one 
of the most complicated and most 
intricately worked out military 


schemes of modern warfare. To, 


residents of this vicinity, it is not 
impossible to conjure up on a 


7/ 


bright July morning, 1861, a pic-| 
tur2 of “the capture”. Early aj 
parade of some 35 men and 40 
horses marched from Winchester 
upcn Martirsburg. Six of the men 
were machinists, ten of them 
teamsters, and the rest laborers. 
The horses had been hired and im- 
pressed in the Valley, some of them 


i being driven by their well-to-do 


owners. All were fine specimen of 
heavy draught animals. As they 
anproached the roundhouse, a big 
locomotive was seen standing on a, 
side-track. Immediately their fore- 
man shouted to them to set about 
their mighty task, for time was an 
ever-present factor in their minds, 
with the enemy not far distant. 
The accounts tell us that the fol- 
lowing method was used, and with 
SUCCESS: 

First the tender was uncoupled, 
raised by: 
means of jack-screws and strioped ' 
of all parts that could be removed, 
such as side and piston rods, 
valves, levers, lamps, bell, whistle, 
and sandbox. All the wheels were 
taken off except the flange drivers 


' at the rear. When this was dore. 


“what had been but a few minutes 
before a svlendid iron Pegasus, 
was a helpless, inert mass, a mere 
shell, deform2d and crippled, and 
ready to submit to any indignity, 
even to that of being hauled over 
a country road by the horses whose 
office it had so long usurped”! 


The next step was to swing the 
stripped engine around until it! 
hung at right angles with the | 
track, and to replace the missing 
forward wheels with a heavy truck, 
made for this purpose, furnished 
with iron-shod wooden wheels, and 
fastened to the engine’s bumper 
with an iron bolt serving as a linch 
pin. When the jacks were removed, 
the engine rested on the flange | 
drivers and the wheels of the! 
truck. A powerful chain formed i 
the connecting link between the 
locomotive and the team of horses. 
This, in turn, was fastened to the 
single, the doudle, and the ‘‘fou’- 
ble” trees, by means of which the 
horses pulled. 

Thus we get the picture of the 
40 mighty beasts, four abreast, 
covering the entire width of the 
road, and strung out over 100 ft. 
of its length. Surely this must have 
been a strange sight, and we are 
told that the curious lined the 
roadways. A teamster mounted the 
end of each four, ten whips 
cracked, and the mighty caval- 
cade moved majestically down the 
Turnpike. Believe it or not, the 
whole distance to Winchester was 
sometimes covered in one day. At) 
others, only a few miles were tra- 
versed, for the Macadam road gave | 
way at intervals and the whole 
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| forces appeared on the scene un- 


mass was bogged down in the mua 
of their own churning. Bridges had 
to be reinforced, or rebuilt. Pickets 
scouted the enemy’s movements. 
But one of the hardest problems to 
solve, says Shriver, was that of 
controlling the speed in descend- 


ing the hills! Had one of the “giant 
'engines” got out of control, horses 


and men could not have been saved 
from injury or death. Accordingly. | 
the indispensable jack-screw was: 
put into use as a brake, being fas- | 
tened to the engine frame, placed | 
sidewise against the drive wheel, | 
and tightened or loosened, as need- | 
ed, by a man who rode on the 
engine. 

Tenders were conveyed in the 
same way as engines, and a few 
cars, which were taken mainly to! 
haul detached portions of loco-! 
motives. The trio to Strasburg 
averaged three days, being 38 miles. 
from Martinsburg. Two or three of : 
the engines, it must be admitted, : 
were abandoned when Union 


heralded and unannounced. These 
were left bv the Pike until the rail- 
road recovered them at the war’s 
end, and refitted them for service. 


WINANS’ “CAMELBACKS” 
MARVELS OF UGLINESS 


When we remember that the en- 
gines referred to were, in the main. 
the “camelback” type, invented by 
Ross Winans cf Baltimore, we 
cannot accept the descrivtion of 
“siant, big, prize’, or any such 
glowing terms. Although they were 
sturdy pullers, and gave long and 
excellent service, they were “‘mar- 
vels of ugliness’. Clumsy, mal- 


formed, awkward, and bulging! 
would more nearly describe them. 


But they were the first 30-ton en- 


gines in the world, and their fame 
soread throughout that world. 
Some of them were still pegging 
away at the turn of the century, 
still too good for the scrap heap! 

The seized stock, taken over a 
period of more than a year in this 
vicinity, was used throughout the 
South, being moved farther away 
as Union victories imperilled it. 
Taken at so much risk and at such 
2 cost in time and effort and 
strategy, the Confederacy was de- 
termined to protect its prizes, so 
vitally needed. 

Thus, when, in June of 1861, the 
forces under Gen. Joseph E. John- 
ston occu~ied Harpers Ferry, con- 
trolling the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad from Point of Rocks to a 
considerable distance west of Mar- 
tinsburg, they paved the way for 
as bold and daring a maneuver as 
history can find. STOLEN: 19 
RAILROAD ENGINES! 
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PRIZE CAP 


Cut off from northern and foreign facilities for 
augmenting railway rolling stock, the Confederate 
States, with the help of Col. Thomas R. Sharp, de- 
vised a bold scheme to capture northern railway 
materials, including nineteen engines, transport 
everything overland — the longest distance 38 
miles. Reassembled and refitted, these engines 
rolled deep into Dixieland and served the Southern 
cause throughout the war of 1861-65. 
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The Village Smithy 


(Note: This story, yet unpub- 
lished, was taken from the 
files of data compiled by Col. 
Robert Lee Bates, member of 
the faculty of Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, Lexington, Va. 
Born and reared in Middle- 
way, his collection of com- 
munity history is the finest at 
hand from local historians.) 
* * * * 


By COL. R. L. BATES 


The writers of history books tell | 
the story of celebrities. They de- 
scribe the folkways and mores in 
terms of broad generality. It is not 
easy for the educational and po- 
litical elite to see life as viewed by 
submerged people. The great 
movements of history begin wher 
marginal men, in the aggregate, 
become vocal. The historian is 
mindful of the fact that the great | 
owe their greatness to the devotion | 
of followers with a willingness to 
be led; to the mass of citizenry 
who play unsung though neces- 
sary parts in fulfilling the nation’s 
destiny; and to the voting popu- 
lace from wnom the great derive 
their powers. 


As a prelude tc an understand- | 
ing of a drab period in the life of | 
rural America, it is pertinent to 
this story about a character who, 
lived in Smithfield (now Middle- 
way) Jefferson county, West Vir- 
ginia, that the reader become ac- 
quainted with a village black- 
smith; the service he rendered his 
community; his desire for 
quest of a good name independent ' 
of any trumped-up good will; and | 
his way of actually attaining a dis-| 
tinction which elevated him, in his | 
own eyes, to a place a prince might 
envy. 

Mr. Charlie, a stocky, rotund 
man, was about fifty years old. He 
was ruddy and buoyant. Nature 
had built him on the apoplectic 
side. His Sunday clothes were too 
tight. The strain on his buttons 
had frayed the button holes. He 
usually wore a corduroy cap with 
a long visor. He was an accommo- 
dating soul and his avoirdupois did 
not prevent him from rendering his 
services to the farming folk who 
often rushed into his shop for the 
immediate repair of a plow or 
other broken implement. In warm 
weather he had much difficulty 
keeping perspiration out of his} 
eyes. AS a young man he had mar-! 
ried but his wife died in a daugh- 
ter’s infancy. Mr. Charlie never 
married again. At the time of 
which we are writing, the daughter 
had grown into a buxom adult. It 
was a complicated family structure 
that grew out of the precarious 
economics of the day. The daugh- 
ter lived with a married but child- 
less uncle. Mr. Charlie lived with 
his two bachelor brothers. Their 
homes were not far apart. Alto- 
gether it was a close-knit family. 


and | 


Se 


| “poor 
| what one might call ‘“‘churched,”’ 
| though in some of the nightly con- 


' Mr. Charlie could read but two of | 
his brothers could not. In tle, 
bachelor household the men got 
their meals and did their own 
mending and washing even before 
their old mother, whom they idol- 


| ized, had died. 


Mr. Charlie took some pride in 
minding his own business. He 
made numerous observations on 
successful living and quoted the'| 
old people as authority: “My old! 
uncle used to say, ‘Plant your corn 
when an oak leaf is as big as aj 
squirrel’s ear.’’’ But he rarely gave 
advice without its being solicited. ! 
He faithfully performed every con- 
tract even though the agreement 
depended on nothing more than a 
casual pledge or promise often ex- 


| tracted from him in an unguarded 


moment. There had been some- 
thing in his early training that 
made an over-charge for any kind 
of work nothing less than a fraud 
in his system of ethics. He re- 
doubled his effort when compli- 
mented for his physical prowess 
or when someone, in his presence, 
praised his workmanship. Such 
statements often elicited from him 
a discourse on ‘“‘what was right.” | 
In the grime of his work he never | 
lost his civility or pride. This was} 
a proud age. His expletives, though 
his business was the kind to pro- 
voke them, rarely if ever exceeded | 
“dog-on” or “Pshaw.” Nature, j 
seemingly, had destined him to be! 
but honest.’ He was not 


ferences among farmers assembled 
at.a store he indicated that he was 
an indefatigable reader of the New 
Testament. With candor, he main- 
tained that he had no liking for, 


or trucking with, the Old Dispen- 
sation. He belonged to no lodge or 


civic organization —only to the 
Democratic Party. | 


His shop was a shed-like struc- 
ture that abutted the highway on 
the edge of the village where Grace } 
Street became the Bunker Hili 
Road. All kinds of broken and 
cast-off iron littered the place. His 
work bench was so cluttered with 
debris that he had to push things 
around whenever he used a Side of 
it. An old flintlock rifle, of the his- 
tory of which he had no know- 


| ledge, hung over the table. Across 


from the bench were the bellows 
and forge. The bellows was pumped 
by a long pole that served as a 
lever. Most of his work was in 


_ shoeing horses. The horse was duly 


tied and the person who brought 
it to the shop was supposed to keep 
off the flies, if it were summer 
time. The fly bush was made of a 
horse’s tail that had been skinned 
from some dead animal, the hide 
tanned and attached to a wooden 
handle. The sho2 was heated to a 
white hot temperature and then 


(2 


hammered upon an anvil that was 
stationed in the middle of the 
shop. Calks were thus shaped and 
the shoe fitted to the hoof. In the 
fitting process there was usually a 
brief period of singeing with its 
accompanying acrid fieshy odor. 
This the.-animal did not seem to 
mind but small boys, watching the 
process, winced at the possible pain 
inflicted. If the fit of the shoe was 
approved it was then dipped into 
a tub of cold water for the purpose 
of tempering it for long usage. The 
final operation was to nail it on 
and file down the rough spots. 
All kinds of broken castings 
were brought in for welding. Often 
when the broken part could not be 
had the blacksmith would impro- 
vise one from his own anvil and 
forge. His implements, like ham- 
mers, saws, chisels, files, and tools 
in general, belonged to a by-gone 
age. The plane, in its apparent 
hundred years of use, was worn out 
of shape from the pressure exerted 
on one end. This made the cutter 
ineffective for wood work, but Mr. 
Charlie persisted in using it. He 
even boasted that he would not 


'exchange it for all-other planes 


ever made. 

Though a half century has 
elapsed, a colloquy like this may be 
recorded: 

“What can I do for you, young 
man?” said Mr. Charlie after a 
youthful customer had sat and 
waited a long time for his atten- 
tion. 

“T should like for you to make 
me a gig out of this piece of iron.” 
“When do you want this gig?” 

“J would like to have it right 
away, and I would like to watch 
you make it.” 

Now look here young man! See 
all this work I have piled up! I am 
| so busy I don’t know whether I’ll 
ever get done. No Sir! I can’t make 
it now and I don’t know whether I 
1 ever can. Come on and let’s 
make that gig.” All other work was 
suspended while he proceeded to 
make this implement for spearing 
fish in the near-by stream. 

Mr. Charlie was a fair musician. 
He played the lead violin in the 
string band though it required 
considerable coaxing’. to get him to 
perform. Angels in the Air, the 
Blue Tail Fly, the Kiss Waltz, Old 
Dan Tucker, Sweet Evalina and 
the Mocking Bird were a part of 
his repertoire. The bass violinist 
suspended playing while Mr. Char- 
lie made his E-string perform in a 
truly ornithological fashion. He 
played by ear. 

The blacksmith had a weakness 
which, though he did not often in- 
dulge it, now and then brought 
him into a state of intoxication. It 
was at such times that his religious 
nature evidenced itself. 
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“TI believe in the New Testament 
—The Old Testament is just a 
guide—But it don’t guide me—Now 
let’s see, Christ said—Christ said— 
Christ said—What did Christ say? 
—You know what he said—I say 
blessed are the meek—That’s what 


| His daughter on one occasion 
| expressing her contempt addressed 
| the father as ‘“‘Mr. Keg.’”’ The name 


| stuck and out of his hearing the 


1 
| 


| 
| 


| would 


‘he said.” 


_townsmen often spoke of him as 
Mr. Keg. 


| 
Mr. Keg once decided that he 
raise the biggest hog in 
Jefferson county. He, thereupon, 
procured a May pig, for a May pig 
reaches butchering size by Thanks- 
giving which was the accepted | 


date for slaughtering fattened 
hogs. But Mr. Keg had no idea of 
butchering the animal that fall. 


Instead, he would kill it the follow- 


ing November a year. Affectionate- 
ly he named the pig “Little Dick.” 
By the next summer-a-year Little 
Dick had reached such proportions 
he could only stand on his fore legs 
so he sat and ate slops from the | 
trough. People from round about 
came to see the animal and marvel | 
at its size. This pleased the owner. | 
It was a claim to distinction. Mr. | 
Charlie would, in his off moments, 
lean over the pen and contemplate | 
Little Dick with words of endear- | 
ment. “Nice pig, nice pig.” | 

Corn, mash and slops were fed in 
the fall. Little Dick had reached 
such size he could no longer stand. | 
He lay with his nose in the trough 
and became fatter. More people 
came to view the hog. 

The date for the butchering was 
appointed. It was a gala event 
Pots, pans and kettles were 
brought for the occasion. Firkin 
were standing by for the lard 
Some housewives had tendered 
their assistance. The stones had al- 
ready grown hot in the blazing los 
pile. The water was being heatec 
by immersing in it the red ho 
stones. The fatal hour came. A 
tense moment. A rifle shot rang 


a EE A 


Someone leaned over him and 
heard his gasp, ‘“‘“God is so good.” 
Then hilarity began in earnest. 
While excitement was running 
high the local doctor, a country 
practitioner, rode by, paused and 
inquired as to how the butchering 
was progressing. Little Dick was 
already suspended from his hind 
feet and the disemboweling had 
begun. 

“Doc, won’t you have some hard 


cider?” said the proud owner of 


the hog. But Mr. Charlie hastened 
to whisper in the doctor’s ear, “I’ve 
got something a whole lot better in 
the shop, let’s go.’’ The doctor, by 
no means averse to such a treat, 
readily consented and the two men 
quietly disappeared. 

“Doc, this is the best liquor you 
ever tasted; it’s the best liquor 
ever made,” said Mr. Charlie as he 
reached into a hiding place. Whis- 
key was put into any kind of a 
flask in those days. It was often 
bought in demijohns and trans- 
ferred to smaller containers. The 
doctor put the bottle to his lips, 
and took a mighty gulp. There was 
some furious coughing and gagging 
as he rushed unceremoniously and 


madly to his horse, made a hasty | 
mount and galloped away. The, 


doctor was convivial by nature and 


} 
i] 


this was not his customary be- 
havior. It turned out that the bot- 
tle mistakenly contained horse lin- 
iment. What the doctor sought was | 
an emetic which he did not, at! 
the time, have in his saddle-bags. | 
But all was well that ended well. | 
Little Dick tipped the scales to a} 
trifle less than 600 pounds — the | 
biggest hog in Jefferson county. | 
Some menths elapsed and Mr.) 
Charlie was struck down with aro- 
plexy. For a while he languished | 
as inert as his over-sized pig. The 
shop was vacant for a long time. 
The blacksmith had departed for 
“that undiscovered country.” 


News From 
Old Papers 


New Cheap and Desirable, 
Spring and Summer Goods, 
On hand and for sale Low either 
for Money or on long indulgence. 

April 24, 1846. 
Jon. J. Lock & Co. 


SMITH’S TAVERN siiil stands in Middleway, a scntinel of the 


past. 


The village was chartered as Smithfield January 15, 


1793 by act of the General Assembly of Virginia on the lands 


of John Smith, Jr. and William Smith 


(no connection of 


out. 
The scalding vat proved inade- 
quate for the purpose and much 


| difficulty was encountered for the 


hog so jammed the container tha‘ 
most of the hot water was forced 
out. This necessitated a great de- 
lay. Hard cider was on hand in 
quantities and there was heavy 
drinking of this, an ancient, and 
highly favored beverage. Whether 


| the mishaps were due to excessive 
| indulgence of cider or to unforseen 


circumstances cannot be said. A 
block-and-tackle had been provid- 
ed which had a winch attached. A 
gambrel had been stuck in the, 
hog’s hind feet to which a heavy 
rope was tied. Instead of the hoist- 
ing implement being placed imme- 
diately over the hog it was set at 
some distance to one side. In turn- 
ing the winch instead of the hog: 
being drawn to the tackle, the 
tackle was drawn to the hog. No 
one observed this until the thing 
upset, struck a colored man on the 
head, and Bill Ford was laid out 
for dead. The butchering went on 
with lessened enthusiasm until the 
negro began to show signs of life. 
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the Henry Smith, who built the tavern). Middleway had the 
local name of “Clipp’ the locale for a wierd legend— The 
Wizard Clipper.” Middleway was an appropriate name in the 
old days, being a focal point on the turnpike—an equal dis- 
tance from Winchester, Va., to Martinsburg and Harpers 
Ferry, now in West Virginia. 


Se 


OLD PLANTATION BLACKSMITH AND UTILITY SHOP on 
the Engle Farm near Bardane. Whether on the farm or along 
the village street, the old blacksmith shops were usually con- 
structed of logs with a wide door-way. for heavy vehicles to 


enter, and vied with the barbershop for the dissemination of 


news ... and sometimes gossip. 
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By MRS. J. W. STRIDER 

Biographers tell us that Charles. 
son of Colonel John Lee and Isa- 
beiia Bunbury Lee, was baptized 
in St. Martin’s Church of Cheste: 
in northwestern England on Janu. 
ary 26, 1732—and sixteen day. 
later George Washington was borr. 
in Bridges Creek, Westmorelana 
County, Virginia. It was destinec 
that two babies, so far apart, 
should grow to manhood, and be. 
com2 intimately associated in thx 
Amevican Revolution. 

; Taeir lives were parallel in mans 
ways—both were educated; mili- 
tary minded; loved freedom. Lec 
entered the British Army, saw 
service with Gen. Braddock. Wash- 
ington was sent in 1752 to quiet 
the French uprising in the Great 
Lakes area. 
‘Lee and Washington knew Vir- 
ginia—a country of beauty, plenti- 
fully supplied with rivers and clear, 
spring water, timber, farm land. 
A state of opportunity. Washing- 
ton had inherited Mt. Vernon; and 
Lee had acquired an estate in the 
Valley. 

A bit earlier another baby was 
born in Maldo-Essex County, Eng- 
land—Horatio Gates—1728-1806— 
came to America in 1755, served as 
Major under Gen. Braddock. In 
1763 Gates bought a farm in 
Berkeley County, Virginia, which 
he called “Traveller’s Rest.’’ In 
1776 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the northern department 
—later put in command of the 
Army of the South —his forces 
were totally defeated. Retired to 
his farm “Traveller’s Rest” where 
he lived in luxury—plenty of ser- 
vants, much. convivial company. 
’"Twas here Charles Lee visited. In 
1790 Gates freed his slaves—moved 
to New York and remained until 
his death. 

There are records that show 
Washington and Lee were inti- 
mate friends and Lee was often a 
guest at Mt. Verron. On one occa- 
sion, after a night’s stay the two 
gentlemen were riding to Alexan-! 
dria, when Lee requested the loan 
of £15 to “tide him over.’ He was 
on his way to visit Gates, who had 
written that Jacob Hite’s mill was 
for sale—and it was near Lee’s 
estate. The deal fell through and 
Isaac H. Strider, II became the 
owner. 


Business must have been good;! 


the said Strider carried on an ex- 
tensive trade. The nearest port was 
at Alexandria, Va. A fleet of ox 
teams hauled flour and other mill 
products. On the return trip sugar, 
spices, tea, coffee, materials for 
clothing were brought in for the 
housewife. Orders were filled and 
goods distributed at the mill. Many 
heirlooms were accumulated—gin- 
ger jars and tea cannisters from 
the West Indies; sea shells from 
far-off shores. 


Leetown In The 
Middle 1850's 


Without a dateline, Mary H. 
Cockrell of Charles Town wrote a 
letter reminiscent of an old school 
in Leetown and also gave a pen 
picture of the village as it appeared 
in 1854-55. Her interesting letter 
follows: 


* -* * * 


Long, Long Ago In... 


Leetown Village 


“The time in the history of Lee- 
town, about which I shall write 
briefly was 1854 and 55, when 
Franklin Pierce was President of 
the United States, when the Cri- 
mean war was devastating south- 
ern Europe, and the anti-slavery 
agitation was embittering sectional 
animosity in our own country. 

“T was a schoolgirl then, attend- 
ing school in a long log building 


near the pike, less than half a mile. 


North of the Episcopal Church. 
“Two tenplate stoves, burning 
wood for fuel, were needed to heat 
the school room in winter. 
“Thomas Beall was our teacher. 
“The school at that time was a 
public institution, the first of the 
kind having been established in 
this country in 1849. My school 
mates came from families for miles 
around. All came on foot; auto- 
mobiles and buggies were unknown 
among them. a 
“« “What.a sturdy, vigorous lot 
they were. 


“Nearly all of them can be re- 
membered by name; here they are: 
John, George, William, Ephriam, 
Charles and Snowden Watson, and 
their sister, Lydia, children of 
James Watson; John, Thomas, 
James, Louis and George Watson 
and their sisters, Sallie and Fran- 
ces, children of Ephraim Watson; 
John Lindsay, America Milburn, 
John, James and Thomas Henson 
and their sisters, Annie and Susan 
Henson; William, Charles, Thom- 
as, Davis ard James Nicely; Frea 
Homer, Sandy Homer, Thomas 
Homer, Asbury Johnscn, Thomas 
Helm, Thomas Shaull, Frances 
Shaull, John Shaull, Ben Gorrell, 
Louisa and Fanny Gorrell, James 
Newcomer, Charles Chamberlain, 
Drusilla Wageley, James Wageley, 
Louise and Camilla Roberts, Sallie 
Roberts, Mary and Martha Strider, 
James Strider, Susan Blue, James 
Moore, Chas. Wiltshire, James 
Wiltshire, Bettie Wiltshire, Mary 
Maslin, Sallie Young and Ab Mc- 
Clellan. 

“Dr. Logie lived at what is now 
known as Mantipike farm. 

“The Cottage, where Mr. Duna- 
way lives, was the home of Judge 
Balch, our school commissioner, 
and also Dr. Stephens, his son-in- 
iaw, the village doctor. 

“Leetown had industries of its 
own in those days. It supported a 
slour mill operated by George Hen- 
son, a tailoring shop presided over 
ay George Nicely, a blacksmith 
_snop with a Mr. Johnson as the 
' presiding genius. 

“Charles Cameron, with Daven- 
port Wiltshire as clerk, operated 

the only store in the place, and 
which was, by the way, also the 
Post Office. 

“Opposite the store was the toll- 
zate where Samuel Lindsay col- 
.ected toll from those who travelled 
in vehicles on the pike. 


eR 


“On the pike nortn ot the Epis- | 


copal Church, and on the opposite | 
side of the pike was the Methodist | 
Church, which later was sold to 
the Baptist denomination. 


“Balch’s spring just north of the 


mill, and on the west side of the 
pike, was a favorite resort of the 
school children at recess time. 


“Going to the spring from school | 
and returning, we had to pass the} 
Mollie Lyne Tavern, at that time) 
abandoned. We would take great 
delight in romping through its de- 
serted rooms, if we had the time 
every time we would pass the 
place. The tavern building has long 
since vanished. In its happy days 
of prosperity, the tavern catered 
to travelers, most of whom 1n those 
days were merchants and freight- 
ers with wagons and teams, going 
to or returning from Alexandria, | 
Baltimore or Philadelphia, hauling | 


‘produce thither, and returning’ 


| 


with merchandise. 
“Mary H. Cockrell, 
“Charles Town, W. Va. 


The Leetown of today cannot be 
judged by the past glories of the 
village. 

In the old days taverns, where 
man and beast found adequate re- 
freshment, were built. No doubt 
the Molly Lynn Tavern, near the 
Balch Springs (now Fish Hatchery 
property) was a gay resort. The 
youth of the late ’90’s remember 
the long, log building. The chink 
and daubing had long fallen out; 
the floor was. nothing more than 
mouldy chips. Who lived there? 
The last known person was “old 
Aunt Charity.” No one could tell 
to whom she belonged. From old 
tales she was quite a character—a 
fortune teller, a mixer of herbs, an 
adviser to the lovelorn. Surround- 
ing the tavern and up on the hill- 
side were evidences of a small set- 
tlement. Could those three houses 
be responsible for Leetown? 

(In a Topographical Descrip- 
tion of the Counties of Frederick, 
Berkeley & Jefferson, in the 
State of Virginia, by Charles 
Varle, Engineer and Geographer, 
published 1810, the following de- 
scription of Leetown is given: 
“This town is called after the 
late Gen. Lee; It lies on the road 
from Smithfield to Shepherds- 
town; about ten miles from the 
latetr place, and contains only 
two or three houses.) 

We come to another episode in! 
the town’s life. The old Wever Mill | 
that was built by the same family 
that gave Weverton, Md. its name; 
later known as the old Balch Mill. 
The Wever mill house, the log 
house occupied now by Mr. Chester 
Ambrose of the Hatchery person- 
nel, and known as “Mt. Misery” 
could well be one of the afore- 
mentioned houses, also the old 
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Stone House, built by Hite, now 
owned by Mr. Lee Osbourn. An old 
toll house, where the three roads 
meet, has long since been torn 
down. All is vague, except the mill 
and the Judge Balch home. 


There is a legend saying, “The 
mill was grinding flour for Revo- 
lutionary soldiers.”’ One beam bore 
the name John Rogers, 1813, an- 
other 1803. On the fourth floor is 
a date in the late 1700’s. The old 


was not burned during the Civil 
War. The reason—it was owned by 


a Yankee named Balch, run by a 


| were in the Valley Old Judge Balch 


buhr hopper bore, carved deep, “A... 
Wever.” The Leetown Mill was one. 
of the very few in the valley that | 


| 


that I do not choose to continue it 
when dead.” That famous speech 
led orthodox Christians such as 
Episcopal Bishop Meade of Vir- 
ginia to denounce him as an infi- 
del and blasphemer. The will con- 
tinued, “I recommend my soul to 
the Creator of all worlds and of all 


creatures; who must from his vis- | 
indifferent to| 


ible attributes be 
their modes of worship or creeds, 


whether Christians, Mahometans, 
or Jews; whether instilled by edu- 
cation, or taken up by reflection: 
whether more or less absurd: as a 
weak mortal can no more be an- 
swerable for his persuasions, no- 
tions or even scepticism in religion, 


'rebel, Roberts. When the Yanks| than for the colour of his skin.” | 
Lee’s religious views were similar 


| Was around. When the “Rebs” ar- | to Franklin, Jefferson, Tom Paine 


rived the southern miller, Roberts 


and Washington. Oct. 4, 1782 Lee 


| was at the buhrs. The Mill had its| was buried from Christ Church, 
!ups and downs—from buhr stone | Philadelphia, Pa. with full military 


to the latest model rolls. Many 
owners and millers ran the mill. 
. No doubt Lee carried many a grist 
| to the mill. 

The friendship of Lee and Gates 
' was lasting (until Mrs. Gates and 


her a ‘“Medusa.”’ She ordered him 
from Traveller's Rest and all 
friendship ceased.) Alas, the Wash- 
ington side became quite distaste- 
ful; Lee refusing all intercourse 
with Gen. Washington. Not until 
after Lee’s death was Washington 
repaid the £15. Miss Sidney Lee 
paid her brother’s debt in full. 

When Lee was riding the crest 
his freinds were many. After his 
quarrel with his Commander-in- 
Chief quite a few deserted him. At 
Prato Rio the days were long. Lee 
was no farmer—he owned a large 
library which he used and enjoyed. 
His life was a simple one. He was 
cared for by his humble friend, 
Guiseppe Minghini and a house- 
keeper, Mrs. Elizabeth Dunn. 

Lee had a fondness for teaching 
young men—undertook to com- 
plete the education of James Mon- 
roe, who later became the presi- 
dent of the U. S. A. With friends 
high up in the public life of his 
day, the Byrds of: Westover. Gens. 
Howe and Greene; Alex White of 
Winchester and Shippens of Belle- 


vue; Light Horse Harry -Lee, Rich- | 


ard Henry Lee; Carrollsiof Carroll- 
ton; he was a guest at the nome of 
Col. Wm. Washington (near Prato 
Rio) could that have been at Hare- 
wood? . 


On one occasion Washington 
visited Lee, possibly to renew 
the friendship, and was refused 
admittance to the house. The last 
, recorded opinion of Lee’s was that 
Washington was a “puffed up 
charlatan.”” He was an ill man 
when that remark was made to his 
friend, Robert Morris. 


Lee’s life was thwarted at every 
turn—even in his choice of a burial 
place. His sense of humor was 
keen, requesting that he might not 
be buried “in any church or 
churchyard, or within a mile of 
any Presbyterian or Ana-Baptist 
meeting house, for since I’ve re- 
| sided in this country, I have kept 
| sO much bad company when living, 


| Lee had a “few words.” He called , 


i 


! 
i 
! 
\ 
q 


pomp. Many high dignitaries at- 
tended, members of Congress — 
they mourned for the treatment he 
had received; believed that his 
early services to the country more 
than compensated for his short- 
comings. Lee has long been re- 
membered! Leetown, West Vir- 


ginia, which grew up near Prato 
Rio; and Ft. Lee, New Jersey have 
served in a small way to perpetu- 
ate his memory with the public. 


Great Light... 
Big Noise! 


By E. E. MEREDITH 

History is not always recorded 
if a statement of Moses Shinn 
written down Sept. 30, 1843 is to 
be credited. He wrote: 

“On the 12th of January, 1800, 
near 10 o’clock at night there was 
a great light and tremendous noise 
exceeding the most terrible thun- 
der. The night was clear and pret- 
ty. This light and noise was just 
the same over the whole earth, 
however, for I have never heard 
of a part where the light was not 
seen and the noise heard. 

“Some supposed it to denote the 
end of the century. If so, it is 
strange that there was no record_ 
kept of the matter. I have*never 
seen so much light and heard so 
much noise, but in no book, paper, 
or almanac had any account of 
this. 

“If this should go to the end of 
another century without being 
written of it will be entirely lost so 
I urge everyone that is 60 years old 
to recall the event.” 

Mr. Shinn probably lived at 
Shinnston, W. Va., and he does not 
state how he knew that the light 
and noise was on the “whole 
earth.’”’ And it is doubtful if he was 
in a position to know whether or 
not the event had been mentioned 
in some paper or book. 


(The spelling has been corrected 
in Mr. Shinn’s letter and slight 
changes made as the original is 
partly destroyed and a few words 
have been lost.) 
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News From 


Old Papers 


Spirit of Jefferson 
Dec. 20, 1844. 
BEAR FIGHT. 

On Christmas day, at the house 
of the undersigned in Bolivar, near 
Harpers Ferry, a fight between a 
Large Bear and Two Dogs, will 
take place, at eleven o’clock, for 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


fifty a side. All gentlemen having 
good dogs are invited to bring on 
the battle-ground for a second 
contest. Rifle-men are also invited 
to attend, as the Bear will~be shot 
for in the evening after the fight 
—And Sportsmen of the f may 
be gratified on the Island near the 
Tavern, where there is a good 
Quarter-track. Racers are request- 
ed to bring their fleet nags with 
them to finish the sports of the 
day; after which a splendid 
Oyster Supper 
will be furnished for all who may 
choose to partake théreof. 
William C. House. 


LARGE FLOUR PRODUCERS 


In 1795, both Berkeley and Fred- 
erick counties were large produc- 
ers of flour, of which a large part 
was exported to the West Indies, 
where wheat was not grown. The 
master coopers had an organiza- ' 
tion in Martinsburg, two of the of- 
ficers being Jonathan Rush and 
Joseph Harris. 
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GENERAL CHARLES LEE — the sarcastic and vituperous 
soldier under General Washington fought a duel with Colonel 
Laurens, one of Washington’s aides; Lee was wounded in the 
side. In the spring of 1779, Lee retired to his estate—‘‘Prato 
Rio’—at Leetown. He finally grew tired of his sabine farm 
(rural abode), which seems to have been sadly mismanaged, 
and entered into negotiations to sell it. This took Lee to 
Philadelphia in the fall of 1782. While in Philadelphia, he 
was seized with a fever and ague, which terminated in his 
death. He died in a delirium, fighting over his battles. 
“Stand by me, my brave grenadiers!” were Lee’s last words. 
The above caricature is reproduced from an old copy of a 
Weekly Journal, printed in London, England, and now in 
the possession of Miss Lucy Ambler, Charles Town. 
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"The Bloomery As 
Washington Saw It 


» On Friday, May 9, 1760, George ‘ 
Washington “called at the Bloom- | 
ery and got Mr. William Crawford | 
to shew me the place that has been 
so often talked of for erecting an 
Iron Works upon.” 

He didn’t say’ Vestal’s Bloomer: 
or, Mayberry’s Bloomery or just ‘a’ 
1bloomery, so evidently on tha | 
Sdrizzly morning the Bloomory was 
quite a place—at least for the 
sparse:y settled frontier that Jeff- 
erson county was then. Yat no one 

_apparently thought enough of the 
Bloomery to leave a descrip:ion of 
it so today we have only the name 
“Bloomery” and two patches o: 
black earth from which to recon- 
struct a picture of the place wherc 
Washington called. 

We do know that Themas May- 
berry agreed to erect a bloomery 
for making bar iron on the William | 
Vestal Plantation about 1742, and 
ten years later there was mention 
of a road from Lorg Branch to the 
Vestal Iron Works. At that time 
iron was desperately needed in the 
Colonies. British laws restricted it: 
manufacture and most of the 
known ore in Virginia belonged to 
Lord Fairfax who demanded a 
ruinous one-third of all ore minec 
for himself. Mr. Vestal, knowing 
he had good ore on his plantation 
and knowing that there was a good 
market for iron, evidently engaged 
Mr. Mayberry to build an iror 
works for him. 

‘Mayberry could not order a fur- | 

nace out of a catalog, but had to 
do with what he could find on the | 
estate and make with the few tools 
at hand. He even had to pick out 
the place for the ircn works. The 
ore was cn the river bank severa] 
miles upstream from the site he 
_ Hammer selected. Wood for the making 0’ 
charcoal, there was anlenty everv- 
where, for the forests were then al- 
most unbroken. The third ingred- 
ient for a colonial iron works. 
power for the bellows and hammer, 
he found on Evitts Run. He chose 
the lozation at the mouth of the 
stream where the fall is rapid and 
close to the river so he could float 
the ore to the bloomery cn fla‘. 
boats. 


* * * * 


(Note: The accompanying il- 
lustrations will give an idea of 


Undershot Whee/— how Vestal’s Bloomery was built 
Sate and its crude oreration.) 
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The bloomery itself was nothing | 
but a large blacksmith’s forge sev- 
eral times as big as those we sfill 
see here and there about the coun- 
try. The fire pot was rather deep. 
In it the smith built a hot fire of 
charcoal fanned by a large bellows 
run by water power. Over the char- 
coal he heaped the ore, adding 
more charcoal and more ore as the 
heap melted down and always 
keeping up a strong blast, for ai: 
aplenty was needed to Keep the 
fire hot. An ordinary fire of wood 
or charcoal without an air blast 
would not reduce the ore to iron 

The chemical action of the 
bloomery was simple. The ore wa: 
an oxide of iron, the same thing as 
rust. In the hot fire the charcoal! 
—carbon—united with the oxyger 
of the ore to form carbon dioxide 
gas, leaving the iron. The Floomery 
fire could not be made hot enough 
to produce molten iron as the blast 
furnace does. The iron formed a 
plastic, white-hot mass full of im- 
purities. To make it into usable 
bar iron the impurities had to be 
hammered out. 

The second step of the process 
was even more important than the 
reduction of the ore, for the sponge 
iron was worthless until it was 
made into bar iron. 

When the mass of iron was big 
enough the smith wrapped it 
around a stout pole—of green 
wood so it wouldn’t burn too quick- 
ly—much as dough is wrapped 
around a stirring spoon. This glob 
of metal was put on an anvil and 
beaten with a huge hammer. At 
each blow sparks flew in all di- 
rections and flakes of slag fell off. 
The bloom gradually became solid. 
When it cooled the smith reheated 
it in the forge. Then with poker 
and tongs he put it under the 
hammer again and again until no 
more slag could be beaten out of 
it and he had a fairly good bar of 
what we call wrought iron. 
“Wrought” simply means worked. 
The iron was sold to blacksmiths 
who made it into tools, nails, hard- 
ware, guns, horseshoes, wagon 
wheel tires and so on. 

Obviously, to make iron by hand 
power was costly in frontier days 
when it was hard enough to feed a 
family by farming and hunting 
without trying to feed a lot of men 
who did nothing but hammer all 


day. The difference between a 
bloomery and a blacksmith’s forge 
| was that water power was used to 
run the bellows and hammer in- 
stead of man power. 

Just how Thomas Mayverry ob- 
tained the water power of Evitts 
Run is not known. However, 
bloom ries had been operated for 
nearly a thousand years since the 
Spaniards of Catalonia first devel- 
oned them. The proper name of a 
Qlocmery was a Catalan Forge. The 
cam?2 ‘‘bloomery”’ came from the 
Mlocm of sponge iron much as our 
word “‘beanery” com2s fram a Bos- 
_on restaurant. Mayberry probably 
cnew of a viriety of schemes to 
hook up the water power. He prob- 
ably did not build a dam, head 
‘ace, flume, and overshot wheel 
such as we usually see at ald mills 
—at least not at first. More likely 
he used an undershot wheel in a 
swift channel more or less ccnfined 


by rocks. He probably used two 
wheels, one for the bellows and an- 

other larger one for the hammer 

It was common to have a separate | 
water wheel for each device in 

those days before elaborate ma- 

chinery was invented. 

The arrangement for the bellows 
was fairly simple. As the water 
turned tne wheel,two heavy lugs 
on the axle alternately raised and 
lowered a long beam. The beam 
was hinged at one end and at the 
other attached to one side of a | 
large bellows. The bellows was jus | 
like the familiar fireside or black- | 
smith’s hand tellows cnly much! 
bigger, perhaps ten to twenty feet 
long. The air pipe from the bel- 
lows klew into the forge near the 
bottom. | 

The forge hammer was a more 
elaborate device. Probably it was 
similar to the bellows machine 1 
having lugs from the water wheel 


axle raising a long hinged beam. | 
However, once the beam was raised 
che lugs were so arranged that it 
would drop fast to strike a hard 
plow. This could be done by hav- 
ing a long axle from the water 
wheel extend into the building. 
Tne hammer beam lay alongside 
the axle so that the lug came up 
under the beam and after raising 
it turned out from under it to let 
it fall. Pictures of early hammers 
show that they usually also had a 
spring beam over them to give 
them more of a wailop. The lug 
would raise the hammer beam 
wna:-dle, if yeu can ‘imagine a 
nandle a foot or more square) up 
2gainst the srring beam. Then 
when the lug turned cut from un- 
der the hammer beam the spring 
jeam. sent it dewn with a full 
whammy. The hammer head was 
made of iron and weighed several 
2.undred pounds, so you can see 
that a bloomery hammer wes noth- 
ing to hit your thumb with—noi 
ewite anyway. 

Mr. Mayberry may have usec 
another type of early hammer that 
sounds like a Rube Goldberg 
scheme kut which was actually 
used in certain places where ¢ 
water wheel couldn’t be used. This 
device was a big seesaw keam. Alt 
ono cnd over the anvil was the 
1ug2 hammer. On the other end 
was a large water tank that had a 
muir acting gate in it. Water ran 
into the tank from a high leve: 
dume when it held enough water 
‘he tank went dcwn and the ham- 
n2r.went uv and stayed up untii 
‘he smith was ready for it to drop. 
Vhen ready for the wallop, he 
signalled his helper who yanxec 
ypen the gate. The water spilled 
jut and the hammer fell. The gate 
had to be arranged so as to close 
by itself. 

From this crude machinery the 


Bloomery made the first iron west 
of the Blue Ridge. Probably the 
works were improved upon using 
the ircn made there for the better 
machines. Quite likely overshot 
water wheels were used later for 
they would provide more power for 
the bellows and hammer. 


hel, 


Even with iron available it was 
too valuable to be used much on 
heavy machinery. Practically all of 
the water wheels, bellows, and 
hammers were made of massive 
timbers. The axle of the water 
wheel was a large straight tree 
trunk. It turned in cradles of hard 
wood or stone and probably 
screeched to high heaven as it 
turned. 

The forge and hammer were 
probably enclosed in a building 
about as big as a small barn. A 
substantial building was built for 
the supply of charcoal—probably 
separate from the bloomery itself 
because of the danger of fire from 
the hot sparks. It is unlikely that 
the charcoal was stored out of 
doors as it didn’t keep well in the 
weather. Several houses for the 
workers completed the settlemert. . 
Most of the workers were colliers 
whose job it was to make charcoal 
in the woods. A few men could dig 
the ore and boat it down to the 
bloomery. Only a few workers were 
needed at the bloomery itself, for 
the water did most of the work. As 
M. T. Thomson of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey points Outs) cue 
Bloomery was an excellent exam- 
ple of how the early settlers cf 
Jefferson county used ler water 
resources to advantage—for trans- 
portation of ore and for power to 
make the iron. 

The Bloomery was probably not 
active for very many years, as it 
was supplanted by the blast fur- 
naces that made cast iron. The 


blast furnaces such as those at 
‘Shannondale that George Wash- 
ington went to see about on that 
May day in 1760 were much more 
efficient than the early bloomeries, 


yet a bloomery of a modern type 
was still in operation in the United | 
States as late as 1900. The early | 
variety, however, soon died out, not 
because the ore or water power 
gave out, but because the forests | 
/gave out. As much as 400 bushels | 
|of charcoal had to be burned to 
‘make a ton of iron in a bloomery, 
and the forested hills of Jefferson 
county could not supply even one 
bloomery for long. 
Crude as the Bloomery was, it 
was a vital step in the industrial | 
growth of our county. It gave us| 


the first iron that was needed to 
build the blast furnaces that came 
later. Later still, the blast fur- 
naces led to the manufacture of 
steel, and it was steel that made 
America the industrial giant of 
today. 

(Note: To locate the Bloomery 
in the above story, its original 
site was at the left of Route 9 
going southeast from Charles 
Town, and just before entering 
the Shenandoah River bridge, 
and near where Evitts Run 
crosses under the highway.) 
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Apple Seed Came 


To Jefferson 


County With 


American Pioneers 


Someone once said that “ 
And this is certainly true of a 


dustries in Jefferson county, 
ginia generally. 


To most people outside the state and over 
manufacturing state. Seldom has agriculture 
fully holds in West Virginia. As a result apple 
has too often been f 


leading soil crop, 
A look into the apple growing 
industry in West Virginia, espe- 
cially in the Eastern Panhandle 
section which is the gateway to the 
famous and historic Shenandoat 
Valley, gives full cause for bcasi- 
ing that these West Virgini< 
mountains preduce mountains o: 
the most flavorable fruit in thc 
world. 


FROM ADAM AND EVE 


From the ‘tims of Adam and 
Eve, down through the ages, apple: 
have migrated with the continua: 
movement of' peoples, reaching the 
new world right along with the 
early colonists. Yes, some of the 
early American settlers had appl 
seeds stowed away among thoi: 
possessions when they came to this 
new world to settle. Others went 
to all the trouble to graft trees of 
the different varieties of apples in 
Europe. 
| History reports the bearing of 
apple trees in this country as early 
as 1607. And more substantial 
proof that apple growing was be- 
ing done in the early part of the 
‘seventeenth century is provided by 
the various laws enacted to pro- 
mote and improve methods of 
growing along about 1639. 

; George Washington, the Father 
of Our Country, is also credited 
with being the father of the apple 
industry. It was George Washing- 
ton who bought tracts of land from 
the Hessians, who “came to fight 


and remained! to live,” and de- . 


manded that his tenants plant 
acres of apple and:peach trees. 

; Old leases issued on land which 
is now a part of Berkeley and Jeff- 
erson counties read “within three 
years there shall be planted an 
orchard of 100 apple trees, at 40 
feet distance either way from 
each other, and 100 peach trees, 
the same to be kept, during the 
continuance of said lease, always 
well pruned, fenced in and secured 
from horses, cattle and other crea- 
tures that might hurt them.” 
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a haphazard 


By DONALD R. RENTCH 


Actually tne miosu accurate re-| 
ports obtainable give credit to Jon- 
athan Chapman’s seeds and Wash- 
ington’s forethought for the start- 
ing and developing of what is now 
one of the most important indus- 
tries in West Virginia; and is sec- 
ond only to cattle in Jefferson 
county. 


BROUGHT APPLE SEEDS IN 


It was the missionary work of 
Jonathan Chapman, better known 
as “Johnny Appleseed” which 
brought the apple seeds into this 
section and this state. 

Johnny was a real, living char- 
acter whose whole life was devoted 
to the preaching of the gospel and 
the planting of apple seeds in the 
then unsettled territory. Johnny 
would start out from Massachu- 
setts, usually barefooted, poorly 
clothed and carrying a Sweden- 
borg Bible in his hand and a bag 
of apple seeds across his shoulder. 
His enthusiasm for the planting of 
apple seeds was second only to his 
religious preachings. He roamed 
far and wide and was known as 
the ‘“good’’ man and for the many 
nurseries he started. 


Although there were apples and | 


apple trees in this country as far 
back as the early 17th century; 
and although apple-growing in 
this section was started in the 18th 
century, it was not until around 


everything grows better in the mountains but oysters.” 
pples, which for years has been one of the foremost in- 
the entire Eastern Panhandle section and also in West Vir- 


the nation, West Virginia is a mining and 
been given the prominent place it right- 
growing, which has become the state’s 
orgotten in listing the assets of West Virginia. 


The first commercial apple bus- 
iness in Jefferson county is re- 
puted to have been in 1880 near 
Kearneysville. 


STARTED APPLE BUSINESS 


It was Billy Miller who report- 
edly started the apple business in 


Berkeley county. Billy planted| 


acres of grapes on his farm located 
near Gerardstown, expecting to 
make wine for all the folks of the 
section. His wife, believing the 
wine-making was a bad influence 
for her growing sons, brought 


Billy’s plan to an abrupt halt. So, 
Billy turned to apples and other 
fruits. 

Most of the farmers in the sec- 
tion looked upon Billy’s departure 
from the growing of the usual 
crops as a “madman’s scheme.” 


They asked, “what would he do 
with so many apples?” 

For years Billy would load his 
apples on a wagon and drive them 
to Martinsburg some eight miles 
away, where he would peddle 


| them from door to door. But in 


1860 the commercial apple business | 


‘had its origin. 


Apple-growing in those days was 
industry. Farmers 
raised apples from “scrub” trees, 
merely as an incidental part of 
their general scheme. Apple trees 
were allowed to spring up, and to 
grow as best suited themselves. 
According to information gath- 
ered by Appalachian Apple Service) 
in Martinsburg, the first commer- 
cial apple business in this section 
was started around 1860 in Berke- 
ley County, which is still the heart 
of the apple industry in West Vir- 


UR YOrRG'S 


1870, after much letter 


writing | 


and many disappointments, Billy | 
sold his first big apple crop to/| 
a New York man for the fabulous | 


sum of $6,000. When news of this 
3ale spread, Billy’s neighbors, and 
farmers from near and far made 
pilgrimages to the Miller orchard 
.o find out how commercial ap- 
ple-growing was done. Thus the 
apple industry in Berkeley coun- 
ty was born. 

In Jefferson county it was Dr. 
Border who planted the first com- 


| mercial apple orchard near Kear- 


aeysville. When it was successful 
many farmers began putting ap- 
p’e trees in 10 to 20 acres on their 
farms. They selected mostly the 
roughest and poorest field on the 
farm for this purpose. Most of 
these orchards were planted about 
1895 to 1905. 
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Among the early growers were 
C. D. Wysong, Hess Reinhart, Dr. 
A. S. Reynolds, George Osbourne, 
M. M. Skinner, H. C. Marshall, a 
Mr. Kearfoot and Barney Hoff- 
man, Will Licklider, C. C. Lemen, 


| A. S. Dandridge and Will Mc- 
|Quilkan. These orchards were all 
‘planted chiefly in Ben Davis and 
York varieties, the only variety 
of apple grown in this section 
then. They are now all gone. 

From this humble start, the 
|apple-growing industry today has 
‘been raised to a point where it 
‘now stands second to none in 
'scientific treatment and adapta-: 
tion. And Jefferson county, a 
part of the gateway to historic 
Shenandoah Valley, has taken its 
place as one of the biggest and 
most important apple growing 
!sections of the country. 


TOPPED ONLY BY LIVESTOCK 


Only livestock and_ livestock 
products top apple-growing in 
Jefferson county as an industry. 
And it has only been in the past 
few years that livestock was able 
to move ahead of apples. 

For years now apples have been 
bringing the farmers of Jeffer- 
son county and West Virginia 
millions of gollars. In 1949 the in- 
come of Jefferson county farmers 
from all fruits sold was $1,363,- 
865. About 80 percent of this in- 
come came from the apple crops. 

According to the 1950 Census 
of Agriculture as compiled by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
there are 267,424 apple trees of 
all ages in Jefferson county. And 
from the trees came 1,203,441 
bushels of apples. 

Jefferson county is admirably 
suited to the raising of fruit as it 
stands some 700 feet above sea 


level and the temperature is cool. 


enough to give the orchards the 
necessary touch of strength, and 
yet warm enough to mature and 


sustain trees. The county’s promi-— 


nence in fruit growing, especially 
apples, has been recognized by 
horticulturists, and its orchards 
now give the county the rating as 


| 


being one of the largest apple-- 


producing counties in the world. 
These orchard lands have also be- 
come rated among the most valu-. 
able lands in America. 

Jefferson county has the distinc- 
tion of having the largest apple 
field in the world and on it is 
one of the most modern apple- 


packing shed and cold storage, 


plans in the world. It is located 
on the Harry F. Byrd orchards 
southeast of Charles Town, or 
within walking distance of the 
town. The Byrd orchards are also 
among the largest and finest ap- 
ple orchards in the world. 
During the early days of ap- 


ple-growing there were no pack- 


ing plants or storage facilities and, 


very few refrigerator cars. The 
apples, when picked, were put into 
a slanting table and moved by 
hand up and down the tree rows. 
They rolled down the table past 
one or two sorters and on into 
the barrel at the end of the 
table. There was no sizing, except 
by eye, and lots of guessing was 
‘done. The barrels were headed 
|and left piled high in the orchard 


| 


through sun and rain; or they 
were hauled to box cars and ship- 
ped. There was great waste. At’ 
least half of the fruit was thrown 
out and became cider or bulk ap- 
ples. | 

But many things have changed 
in the apple-growing business just | 
as in any other industry. Motoriz- 
ed pressure sprayers have replaced 
the horse-drawn carts; baskets 


| first replaced the barrel as a pack- 
jing container and then boxes re- 


placed the basket. 

When the scientific raising of 
apples began to forge to the 
front of horticultural achieve- 
ment, the development of its sup- 
plemental industries got under- 
way also. Cold storage plants be- 
gan to spring up in the county and 
in the section; and down through 
the years they themselves have 
undergone the same process of 


‘evolutionary development as have 


the apples. Today the apple 
industry in Jefferson county and 
all of West Virginia holds a big 
place in the commercial and in- 
dustrial life of West Virginians. 


BASIC RULES STILL APPLY 


While many things have chang- 
ed in the apple industry, 
basic rules laid down by George 
Washington still remain in effect 
today in the planting of apple 
trees, and instead of the $6,000 
sales which Bill Miller first made, 
crop proceeds now approach the 
million dollar mark each year in 


many instances, and more than |: 


double that first sale in all cases. 

Millions of bushels of apples are 
grown and stored in Jefferson 
county and the Eastern Pan- 
handle section, year after year. 
And they find their way into 
practically all parts of the civiliz- 
ed world. 

The horticulturists of Jefferson 
county, like those in other apple- 
growing counties in the state and 
nation, have made a long and in- 
tensive study of the best methods 
of fruit-raising. From this they 
have adopted every expedient to 
bring the production of apples to 
a higher level, with the result 
that each year a marked improve- 
ment in the variety of apples and 
the number grown has_ been 
shown. This in turn has brought 
about a marked increase in the 
prosperity of this huge industry. 

So in a state that was recog- 
nized only a few years ago al- 
most solely for its mineral re- 
sources, we now find that Agri- 
culture has moved up the ladder, 
thanks to the apple growing in- 
dustry, until now it has become 
second only to the mining of 
bituminous coal. 

While it is hard to estimate 
how many persons Jefferson 
county apples have made healthy 
and wealthy, it is safe to say that 
many fortunes have been made in 
the Shenandoah Valley and in 


Jefferson county from the raising 


of apples. 


q | 


the | 


! 


Although it was not possible to 
obtain an official complete list of 
the apple-growers in Jefferson 
county The West Virginia Hor- 
ticulture Society shows there are 
at least 38 of them who belong 
to the society. Following are those 
who belong to:the society: 

Milton W_ Burr,’ Bardane; 
Roger Chew, Charles Town; J. 
Henry Dutrow, Charles Town; 
John F. Ambrose, Charles Town; 
B. H. Barr, Charles Town; T. E. 
Baumgardner, Charles Town; T. 
J. Braumgardner, Ranson; Harry 
F. Byrd, Beverly Byrd, Berry- 
ville, Va.; Morris E. Cather, 
Charles Town; W. R. Cook, 
Charles Town; Stanley Eye, Route 
3, Harpers Ferry; F. T.: Fiery, 
Charles Town; E. L. Goldsboro, 
Shepherdstown; Edwin Gould, 
Kearneysville; Roscoe Grey, 
Charles Town; S. J. Hockensmith, 
Harpers Ferry; R. A. Hocken- 
smith, Shenandoah Junction; J. 
Burns Huyett, Charles Town; 
‘Mrs. H. H. Huyett, Charles Town; 
Marshall Brothers, Shepherds- 
town; Moore & Dorsey, near 
Berryville; James H. Myers, Har- 
pers Ferry; John Y. McDonald, 


‘Charles Town; L. J. McDonald, 


Shepherdstown; McKee Brothers, 
Shepherdstown; John M. Orn- 
dorff, Shepherdstown; Louise 
Dutrow Ramey, Charles Town; 
Turney Ramey, Charles Town; 
Hollins Randolph, Charles Town; 
V. J. Rodgers, Shenandoah Junc- 


| tion; Charles T. Sechrist, Charles 


Town; C.:M., Singhass, Charles 
Town; Sam M. Skinner, Shep- 
herdstown; H. G. Slonaker Kear- 
neysville; C. Manning Smith, 
Charles* “Towns. so. . Eabler 
Shepherdstown; and Imogene S. 
Thompson, Summit Point; and 
Arthur Thompson, Experiment 
Station, Kearneysville. 

' Several 'Berkeley county fruit 
growers and also several from 
Virginia also have orchards in 
Jefferson county. 

(Editor’s note. The Jefferson 
Republican: wishes to give credit 
to the Appalachian Apple Service 
for supplying some of the infor- 
mation for ;this story and also to 
the Bureau ef Census for the 
statistical information.) 
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Shown above is an aerial view of the massive orchard lands with 
the modern packing shed on the Byrd-Jefferson orchard. The 
packing shed is one of the most modern and largest apple packing 
sheds in the world, having been built in 1944 at a cost of nearly a 
million dollars. And it is located right in the center of the largest 
single apple field in the world. Some 300,000 bushels of apples from 
the four orchards owned by U. S. Senator Harry F. Byrd, are 
processed at this plant. 


Charles Town—Within the next few wecks the highways and 
bi-ways of the Eastern Panhandle section of West Virginia, the 
upper Shenandoah Valley of Virginia and parts of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania will be crowded with trucks hauling the mountains 
of apples grown in this area from the orchards to the packing 
sheds and processing plants. And one of the busiest spots in this 
section will be the huge Byrd-Jefferson Orchard (shown above) 
located about a mile south of Charles Town on the Rippon Road. 


HOME OF WILLIAM LYNE WILSON at Middleway still 
stands. William L. Wilson, a distinguished son of Middleway, 
served his country as soldier, teacher and statesman. He was 
born May 3, 1843, on what is known as the Eddy farm (or 
Schwartz farm) about a mile to the northeast of the town. 
Benjamin Wilson, the father, died when his illustrious son 
was four years old. An aunt, Miss Lych Lyne, took a prominent 
part in the lad’s upbringing, and is said to have applied her 
slipper in his early disciplining—afraid “he might not grow 
up right.” In 1872, William L. Wilson served as Jefferson 
county superintendent of schools. 
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James Varle's Map Of 
Jefferson Co....1807 
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Shortly after the formation of 
Jefferson county (1801) and before | 
1810, Charles Varle, engineer and 
geographer, published a small 
booklet (size 6x9 inches and of 34° 
pages) entitled, ‘Topographical | 
Description of the Counties of | 
Frederick, Berkeley & Jefferson, | 
situated in the State of Virginia. | 

The title page also carried this | 
introduction: “. . . In which the’ 
author has described the natural | 
curiosities of these counties; their | 
mineralogy and lithology; also the 
quality of the soil, the manufac- 
tories, mills, &c; the number of in-| 
habitants, towns, villages, &c; to. 
which is added a beautiful map of 
these counties. Printed by W. Heis- 
kell, Winchester, Va.” 

Excerpts from Varle’s (1810) de- 
scription of: 

JEFFERSON COUNTY 

The surface of the county con- 

tains 225 square miles, of 144,000 


acres. The productions of the soil | 


of Jefferson county are of the same 
kind as in Frederick county (Va.). 
There are only two sorts of soil in 
Jefferson county: one part moun- 
tainous and belonging mostly to’ 
Ferdinand Fairfax, Esq., on the | 
West side of the Shenandoah River | 
—and is nearly all woods. 

The other sort of soil is to thes 
West of Shenandoah, and is of a 
very superior quality of limestone; 
the whole capable of cultivation, 
and which, in my opinion, if in 
Pennsylvania, and the same dis- 
tance from market, would sell for 
100 dollars an acre. 

I have counted in Jefferson 
county 31 grist or merchant mills, 
several saw and fulling mills; a/| 
number of carding machines have 
of late been established on the 
several streams, and no doubt but 
wool and cotton manufactories will 
soon be established also. 

Note: Varle under the sub- 
head of “Mineralogy” recorded: 


“that part of South Mountain or 
Blue Ridge belonging to Jeffer- 
son county, offers a large field 
for the mineralogist. Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Fairfax has _ specimens, 
found on that mountain, of all 
the ores of almost all the min- 
eral genera, except platina and 
gold. That gentleman is the pro- 
prietor of the mountain in both 
Jefferson and Loudon, and is 
now (1810) erecting iron works 
on Shenandoah, about 4 miles 
from Charlestown, which, it is 
said, will soon be in operation. 
The iron ore according to Mr. 
Showers, the gentleman who has 
the direction of the works, and 
who is perfectly well acquainted 
with that business, gives the 


handsomest prospect of success, 
from a full trial made of it, as 
to the quality and quantity of 
the ore. 


* & * * 


CHARLESTOWN (1810) 

The seat of justice of Jefferson 
county, is situate in a beautiful and 
fertile lime-stone valley, on Evets 
Branch which waters it, and sup- 
plies in it a merchant mill and 
different manufactories. It con- 
tains a new and handsome court- 
house and jail; 
seminary of learning is kept in this 
place for the liberal education of 
youth. All of these public buildings 
are brick. Tho’ this town lately 
commenced building, it contains by 
computation, 143 dwelling houses, 
chiefly of brick, and 715 souls— 
and increasing daily. 

There are in this place (Charles 
Town) many valuable members of 
society in the class of the mechan- 
icks, who carry on all sorts of 
trades and of manufactories. Here 
are two meeting houses for wor- 
ship — one Presbyterian and the 
other a Methodist. A printing of- 
fice is kept here, where a Gazette 


is published weekly. The mail stage 
passes through this place. 

Charlestown is 22 miles from 
Winchester; 28 from Frederick- 
Town; 65 from the Federal City 
(Washington); 72 from Baltimore; 
170 from Philadelphia; 16 from 
Martinsourg, and 117 from Staun- 
ton. Latitude north 29 degrees, 21 
minutes. 

(Note: The reproduction above 
is fre¢m a map drawn in 1807 and 
published as a part of Charles 
Varle’s “Topographical Descrip- 
tion”. Only the part comprising 
Jefferson county is shown.) 

* * * * 

‘In 1800, populations of towns in 
Jefferson county were recorded as 
follows by Charles Varle: 

“Harpers Ferry: Though small 
in appearance, contains upward of 
700 souls. It has a good tavern, 
several large stores for goods, a 
library, one physician, and a pro- 
fessor of the English language. 
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Jefferson County 


Charles Varle’s Topographical 
Description of Jefferson County, 
published in 1810, noted the fol- 
lowing: 

“Jefferson County—Population: 
As the county is a late division of 
Berkeley county. and no census 
was taken since that epoch, the 
true population cannot be well as- 
certained; but it is commonly sup- 
posed, that it contains about one- 
third of the population of the 
whole (Berkeley and Jefferson) 
amounting to 6,000 souls for Jeff- 
erson, and nearly the half of the 
slave population of the whole, 
1,800.” 


Frederick County... 


The Topographical Description by Char- 
les Varle, published in 1810, sets forth: 

“Frederick County (Va.) — Population: 
This county in 1800, when the census was 
taken, contained 18,322 white inhabitants, 
and 5,734 slaves—making in the whole 
24,513. It is one of the most populous coun- 
ties in the state (Virginia). 

“The surface of Frederick County con- 
tains 735 square .miles, which, at the rate 
of 640 acres to each square mile, gives 
superfices of 470,400 acres; making 32 souls 
to each square mile. 

“I have counted 75 merchant or grist 
mills in this county; as many saw mills; 
several oil mills; one paper mill; seven 
fulling mills, and one tilt hammer.” 

“Part of the rye and Indian corn grown 
here are distilled into whiskey and gin— 


News From 
Old Papers 


If you have any livestock to Sell 
and want to dispose of it at once, 
call on C. F. Wall, and if he cannot 
use it he will find you a buyer. 


The Charles Town Electric Light 
Plant was sold yesterday DV Lac. 
Green, trustee, for the sum of 
$2,500 — the Messrs, Shepherd, of 
Shepherdstown, purchasers. 


GS 


and partly sent to market,&c.” 


Berkeley County... 


Charles Varle’s Topographical Descrip- 
tion of Berkeley County, published in 1810, 
recorded: 

“Berkeley County — Population: When 
the last census was taken (1800) Berkeley 
and Jefferson counties were one; it then 
contained 15,000 white inhabitants and 
3,600 slaves. Suppose that 1/3 the white 
population has been taken to form the 
County of Jefferson, 10,000 whites would 
remain in Berkeley. It is supposed that half 
the above number of blacks fell to Jeffer- 
son county, although the division of whites 
was not so equal. The next census will settle 
this point. There is now in Berkeley county 
2,100 tithables, or males above 16 years of 
age, paying the poor tax. 
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